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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


I 
PAvuL AND THE CHURCH AT CORINTH 


THERE were many reasons why Paul should 
regard the Church in Corinth with special 
interest and affection. He had come there 
from cold critical Athens, a disillusioned and 
disappointed man, and in the warmer atmo- 
sphere of commercial Corinth he had met hearts 
more open to his simple preaching of Christ 
crucified (Acts xviii. 1-18; 1 Cor. ii. 1ff.). There 
too the much-travelled wanderer found the 
touch of home under the hospitable roof of 
Aquila and Priscilla, and it may be that during 
the rhythmic operations of his loom there came 
to the tent-maker soothing from heartache, 
restful hours, and withal the converse of kin- 
dred minds. True, the bigoted among his 
compatriots had blazed out against his pro- 
clamation of Jesus as Messiah and he had had 
to leave the synagogue. But that was the 
usual experience, and in the house of Titus 
Justus, a Gentile believer, he could carry on 
the work heartened by the conversion of 
prominent people like Crispus, the synagogue 
ruler, and Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14). If most of 
his converts were Gentiles (1 Cor. vii. 18), it 
delighted Paul that at least some of his fellow- 
countrymen accepted his Messiah. It must 
have been a satisfaction too that Roman justice 
in the hands of the tolerant Gallio gave pro- 
tection to missionary activity and the work of 
eighteen months was not thrown away. That 
Paul stayed so long by this church indicates 
that he attached special importance to it. 
Doubtless the challenge of such a city appealed 
to him. Dominating the city like some evil 
genius from the commanding summit of the 
Acrocorinthus stood the temple of Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love, with its thousand profes- 
sional prostitutes. To bind together in Chris- 
tian fellowship men and women plucked from 
the very aden of the citadel of lust, to set 
the sweet savour of a strong morality at the 
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very doors of the temple of licence, was a 
triumphant achievement. Greeks, too, with 
their divisive individual tempers, were hard to 
bind together ; and when Paul saw the miracle 
even partially accomplished, he could forget 
the disappointment of Athens and believe that 
the wisest of the nations could yet become fools 
for Christ. It was, moreover, a cosmopolitan 
city, and a church there must send out eddies 
of ever-widening influence. 

Thus Corinth was to Paul a source of pride, 
a jewel in his crown. How sore then the blow 
when his cherished child fell a prey to evil 
forces of division and slander and false doctrine 
and disloyalty. Certain intruders appeared 
maligning Paul and his teaching, and they 
found ready listeners. Paul was hurt to the 
quick. Second Corinthians is the most reveal- 
ing of all Paul’s letters because there, wounded 
in the house of his triumph and by the hand of 
his own spiritual children, he loses his reserve 
and pride and speaks his heart out in vibrant 
gusts of emotion, in sharp rebuke, biting irony, 
tender pleading, with every now and then the 
flashing light of his genius playing upon some 
aspect of his beloved gospel. 


II 
Pavu’s CoRRESPONDENCE WITH CORINTH 


It is no easy matter to unravel the tangled 
skein of Paul’s hitherings and thitherings with 
Corinth. Scholars differ about certain details, 
but perhaps it will be simplest to set down a 
table of his visits and letters based on a recent 
study—Prof. G. 8. Duncan’s St Paul’s Ephesian 
Mimstry. 

Years 50-51: Paul’s first visit to Corinth. 
Acts xvii. 1-18 (Gallo proconsul). 

Summer 52: Paul arrives in Ephesus, not 
far from Corinth, by the direct sea route. 

Years 52-53: There he keeps touch with 
Corinth by visits of his assistants, by informa- 
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tion brought by Chloe’s people, etc. He writes 
a first letter ‘not to keep company with forni- 
cators ’ (1 Cor. v. 9). 

Winter 54: Paul, having received a letter 
from Corinth asking for advice on certain 
problems and to check abuses he had heard of, 
writes a second letter (=1 Corinthians) in which 
he threatens to confound his slanderers (1 Cor. 
iv. 18 ff.) by an early visit via Macedonia (1 Cor. 
xvi. 5). Meantime he is sending Timothy to 
keep them true to Christ (1 Cor.iv.17; xvi. 10). 

Summer 55: Pursuing his plan to come via 
Macedonia, Paul proceeds to Troas, whence bad 
news leads to an emergency visit to Corinth. 
Meaning to return to Troas to continue his 
evangelistic work (2 Cor. i. 12), he leaves there 
—as it is summer, after Pentecost—his cloak 
and parchments. This is the second or painful 
visit to Corinth. 

Autumn 55: Paul returns, not to Troas as 
planned, but to Asia via Miletus, having had 
news of Jewish plots against him, or being called 
on to deal with problems in his Asian churches. 
He is probably imprisoned there (? at Laodicea, 
from which he writes [2 Tim. iv. 9 ff.] summoning 
Timothy to his side). 

Winter 55-56: Paul writes a third letter, the 
sorrowful letter, to Corinth (part of this perhaps 
in 2 Cor. x.-xiii.). 

Spring 56: Paul proceeds via Troas to Mace- 
donia, meets Titus in Macedonia with news of 
the good effect of the sorrowful letter. 

Summer 56: Paul writes a fourth letter to 
Corinth full of joy and gratitude for the renewed 
loyalty of the church there (=2 Cor. i.-ix.). 

January 57: Paul arrives in Corinth—third 
visit, stays three months. Jewish plots kept 
him from sailing direct to Syria, diverted -his 
course via Macedonia and Troas and Miletus, 
deputies from his churches accompanying him 
with the collection for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem intended as a Pentecostal offering. 

Pentecost 57: Paul in Jerusalem. Plots 
against his life; arrest. 


Til 
Tur SoRROWFUL VisiIr AND LETTER 


From Ephesus or any point in Asia Paul had 
two ways of coming to Corinth—(a) by the direct 
sea route or (b) by heading north to Troas, 
crossing the strait there, and journeying south 


through Macedonia. Apparently he caused 
offence at Corinth by a change of plan. In 
1 Cor. xvi. 5 he promises to come by the Mace- 
donian route. In 2 Cor. i. 15 he speaks of 
having entertained thoughts of the other plan— 
of a visit by the direct sea route to Corinth, 
then north to Macedonia, and to Corinth again 
on the return journey. It has been usual to 
think of route (a) via Macedonia as the original 
plan. But possibly Paul purposed first route 
(b) direct to Corinth and back. He meant the 
double visit to be a delicate compliment. It 
was, however, misconstrued. It looked as if 
these visits to Corinth on the way to and from 
Macedonia were mere perfunctory affairs, his 
real objective and chief regard being Macedonia. 
Conditions in Corinth evidently had suggested 
to Paul that the time was not ripe for an 
immediate visit. The collection made little 
progress, party strife raged, sexual irregularities 
were all too frequent in a town so notorious 
and among people just pulled out of the de- 
gradation of heathendom, and—what made the 
situation for the present. impossible—narrow 
Judaistic teachers were at work belittling the 
Apostle and his gospel. Paul therefore went 
off via Macedonia to give time for the pother 
to settle down. The trouble did not subside, 
but grew worse, and Paul, stopping short at 
Troas, turned aside and made his unexpected, 
swift and painful visit. Why it was painful we 
do not know exactly, but apparently some one 
insulted the Apostle and spurned his authority 
(2 Cor. ii. 5-11; vii. 12). Paul left without 
reasserting his authority. Alluding to that 
visit he writes (2 Cor. xi. 21), ‘ It is not a nice 
thing to say—we have been weak’ (Menzies’ 
translation). 

Such a situation could not be left alone. 
But how mend it? So Paul wrote in pain and 
with tears (2 Cor. 1. 4) a letter excusing him- 
self for not coming at that time and demanding 
the righting of the wrong done to him (=the 
sorrowful letter). Many scholars recognize part 
of that letter in 2 Cor. x.-xii. Indignant re- 
bukes, ironical outbursts, and withering scorn 
for mischief-makers characterize these chapters 
and indicate so different a mood from that of 
the first nine chapters with their notes of 
thankfulness, gratitude, and quiet after storm 
that they seem to belong to another occasion— 
to the disturbed period of Paul’s relations with 
Corinth. They can, however, be otherwise 
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explained—as due to a welling up of sudden 
uncontrollable feeling on Paul’s part as his 
maligners leap back into his recollection. The 
early chapters, again, might be written with 
interest focused on the majority who had 
repented, while the later section aimed at the 
minority who still held sullenly to their sus- 
picions of Paul. The sorrowful letter at least 
must have contained more than these surviving 
chapters. They do not fit Paul’s description of 
the letter as written with tears, but rather 
bespeak hard eyes and dry scorn. If they were 
written before chapters i.-ix. we should expect 
in them the formal introduction of Titus and 
his brother finance commissioner, but that 
occurs in the presumably later chapter (viii. 6). 
Again Paul’s intentions with regard to an 
immediate visit to Corinth are the same in the 
first section as in the second (xiii. 2), a pointer 
towards their being written together. 


IV 
Tue SureR-APOsTLES 


Who were these disturbers of the Corinthian 
Church whose criticism Paul so strongly re- 
sented ? 

Apparently they made much of the letters of 
commendation that they brought (iii. 1). Such 
letters might be given by any church, but prob- 
ably they claimed to represent the Jerusalem 
Church and the Palestinian apostles. It is 
hardly likely that they had real authority from 
Peter and James, with whom Paul endeavoured 
to keep on good terms in spite of the Antioch 
incident (Gal. ii. 11). But there was a Jewish 
conservatism, a clinging to the law and tradi- 
tion that distinguished the Palestinian Chris- 
tians, and these super-apostles could honestly 
represent themselves as close to their stand- 
point in a way that Paul never was. Paul 
made it his consistent policy not to interfere in 
churches which others had founded; but these 
men had intruded themselves into Paul’s field 
at Corinth (x. 15). They were apparently 
plausible speakers, probably fluent in Greek 
and therefore belonging to some city of the 
Dispersion, but proud of their Jewish descent. 

The main element in their teaching was an 
insistence on the glory of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion (iii. 5-10). There is no suggestion that 
they preached circumcision—unwelcome to a 
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Greek audience—but they would make a 
plausible appeal to the authority and practice 
of the Jerusalem Church, where Moses was still 
set side by side with Christ and the law main- 
tained as the way of salvation. Paul’s preach- 
ing they designated as obscure and misleading 
(iv. 3). They could make specious claims to a 
knowledge of Jesus in the days of His flesh 
which Paul, then an unbeliever, could not 
parallel (v. 16; x. 1). Thus they asserted 
knowledge and tradition were on their side, 
whereas Paul they belittled as an unreliable 
ecstatic drawing on his own inner consciousness, 
his visions and revelations, for a gospel that 
was obviously his own composition (v. 13; 
xi. 1). It was significant that he was not 
accredited with letters from headquarters as 
they were. Presuming on their status, they 
lorded it over the Corinthians and insisted on 
their right of maintenance, insinuating the 
while that Paul’s failure to do the same was a 
confession of his lack of real apostolic standing 
(xi. 7 ff.; i. 24). In Paul’s eyes they were like 
travelling Sophists trading the gospel for a 
living and adulterating it with the conscience- 
lessness of the petty dealer (ii. 17). They put 
their self-interest before true knowledge of God 
and showed an overbearing and self-confident 
demeanour that was the antithesis of the meek- 
ness and reasonableness of Christ (x. 8; x1. 
7-12). They hawked another Christ, another 
Spirit, than he preached (xi. 4). 

How far they were responsible for all the 
criticisms of Paul that circulated in Corinth we 
cannot say; but probably they fostered them 
for their own ends. Paul had failed to keep to 
his programme of visits: that meant he was 
indifferent to Corinth, sitting loose to them, 
and fussing over other churches (i. 17). He 
was no speaker, a man of insignificant presence, 
no leader, and, perhaps they added, ‘ un- 
spiritual’ (x. 10; xi. 6). He had a way of 
insinuating himself into favour with men and 
they hinted at deceitfulness (iv. 2). Feeling 
uncomfortable before his example of voluntary 
service in contrast to their demand for pay, 
they seem to imply that he got money in 
underhand ways—perhaps from the collection 
he was promoting, Titus appropriating some of 
it for Paul (xii. 16-18). Perhaps this charge 
lies behind the excessive care that Paul takes 
with that scheme, insisting on its organization 
by official deputies elected by the churches. 
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Vv 
Tue BackGRrouND OF CRISIS 


The greatness of Paul’s character in his deal- 
ings with the Corinthians can be appreciated 
only by a study of his plans and purposes at 
that time. A great conception had for years 
been haunting his imagination and now he saw 
himself on the eve of its fulfilment. If he 
showed heat and irritation towards the troublers 
of the peace in Corinth, that was because he 
was fretting over delay and frustration in the 
moment of his keenest tension of mind. When 
we realize indeed how taut and strained his 
nerves must have been, we cannot but marvel 
at his restraint and patience. 

In those years he was as a man possessed. 
The real focus of his thought was Jerusalem, 
the city of his fathers, and before his eyes it 
gleamed as the place of destiny even as it had 
before his Master’s eyes. Jesus had exclaimed, 
facing His ordeal there: ‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished!’ and in such words Paul 
too might have spoken. That indeed is the 
sense of his own declaration: ‘And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem 
not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 
abide me’ (Acts xx. 22). He faces what may 
be ‘the finish of his course’ with joy. Paul 
knows that the net is closing around him— 
stretched by the hands of his fellow-country- 
men. When Agabus dramatically took Paul’s 
girdle (Acts xxi. 10) and bound his own hands 
and feet, he was but presaging the reality to 
come. But Paul goes steadily on in the face 
of all warning. He is set on a grand gesture 
of reconciliation with his people in Jerusalem, 
and for that he will sacrifice everything. Do 
we realize just how terrible and sinister a figure 
Paul appeared in the eyes of his fellow-Jews ? 
From synagogue to synagogue he had gone for 
years as a demon of strife. With his gospel as 
a sword of division he had cleft in twain the 
Jewish communities in Asia and Europe and 
set them at variance amongst themselves. 
Severed friendships, family feuds, divided affec- 
_tions, dismembered communities—such was this 
man’s trail through the cities of the Dispersion. 
The evidence of his success came home to the 


authorities in the dwindling of the Temple 
revenues, This man was seducing Israelites 
from the ancient faith of their fathers and in 
consequence robbing the Temple of the legiti- 
mate dues required of all the pious. This man 
was a slayer of the faith that gave him birth, a 
divider of his nation, a more subtle destroyer 
of Judaism than Antiochus Epiphanes himself. 
In the dark alleys of the cities, on the quiet 
wharves by the grim water, the pious zealots 
had waited with daggers and death for this 
renegade and turncoat (Acts xx. 3). 

Even in the Jerusalem Church of Christ this 
man had few friends and many traducers. In 
the camp of conservative legalism, where the 
uncircumcised dogs of Gentiles were looked 
upon with a fine and fierce scorn, the Christian 
believers, affected by the atmosphere, had never 
heartily accepted the converts of Paul. In 
spite of edicts and paper compromises (Acts 
xv. 29) the Christians of Corinth or Ephesus who 
did not know, far less keep, the holy law were 
barely tolerated, and Paul, the champion of 
this liberal non-legal Christianity, was in their 
heart of hearts suspect and dangerous—as Jesus 
had appeared to the religious parties of His 
time. - 

What could be done to break through this 
estranging cloud of suspicion? How could the 
Jerusalem Christian ever be persuaded that in 
the Gentile Christian he had found a real and 
true brother? Some dramatic and convincing 
gesture was called for—if these sections were 
not to ‘ glower’ at each other across an un- 
bridged chasm. ‘The peril of a divided body of 
Christ Paul had seen at Antioch, when his per- 
sonal authority was strong enough to insist 
that all must eat together and sit at the same 
Lord’s table. But at Jerusalem, where Paul 
had not authority, how could he appeal to the 
popular sympathy? He could out-argue the 
leaders and win the official verdict ; but what 
could tell on the people at large ? 

So Paul saw as a divine call the collection 
scheme. The spirit bound him to definite 
thoughts and plans. This was not an emer- 
gency call, a panicky appeal. For years he 
gave freely of his precious time and thought to 
its commendation and organization, time that 
he grudged from pioneer work. It was a great 
new instrument of Church polity that he was 
here shaping. He was forging new bands of 
unity and mutual understanding. He had 
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drawn back aghast as before a gaping chasm 
as he looked down upon his own church at 
Corinth torn apart, rent asunder, by faction and 
dispeace. Unity became a master concern in 
his mind. He looked regretfully at the strong 
cords of loyalty and patriotism that held 
together the Jews of the Dispersion. He appre- 
ciated what it meant to pivot on Jerusalem, to 
have in law and Temple a common centre of 
devotion, to cement practically by the annual 
feasts, sacrifices, and Temple tax the scattered 
fragments into one. The far-flung Christian 
communities needed a pivot, a focus of interest. 
Mere dots in the vast welter of paganism, they 
tended to lose themselves as little unrelated 
patches of folks living to themselves and, when 
weakened, in danger of shading too easily into 
the environing society. How give them a 
sense of brotherhood in a world community, 
East reaching out to West and West sharing its 
burdens with the East ? 

So Paul launched his scheme that was at 
once a bond of unity and a Home Mission enter- 
oy There were poor saints in Jerusalem who 

suffered from famine and from business 
losses and from social ostracism as those who 
bore bravely the first shock of hate for their 
faith. Let their necessities be laid on the con- 
sciences of his Gentile churches. Let the Greek 
of Corinth or Philippi succour the Palestinian 
of Jerusalem and the Palestinian would be 
shaken in his suspicion by gifts from the hands 
he had refused to clasp. And, the sympathy 
of the Greeks thus enlarged, the church would 
be healthier, freer from petty internal squabbles, 
and they would be spiritually richer for remem- 
bering their debt to the city set on the Judean 
hills. But, above all, there would flow as a 
vitalizing blood stream from East to West this 
mutual concern and gratitude. This freewill 
offering pouring from the suspect Christian 
communities would be a new and better edition 
of the Temple tax and assure begrudging Jeru- 
salem that instead of having lost adherents it 
had gained new friends and forged other and 
finer loyalties. Christian Jews would be won 
over and perhaps even Pharisee and Sadducee 
would hear and be impressed. Perhaps Paul, 
too, the disinherited patriot, would be taken 
back into the affections of his fellow-country- 
oe reer of the Hebrews, he had a heart- 
unger for understanding and sympathy from 
his own folk. Read Romans wahnd dailan ! 


With so much dependent on the move, is it 
any wonder that Paul came ‘ bound in the 
spirit’? It was a great overture of Gentile 
Christianity to the parent church, it was an 
olive branch that he personally held up to 
his own people. He came with a uniquely 
representative company of deputies from the 
churches. He meant it to be an impressive 
embassy of reconciliation and peace. As Jesus 
had paused long in the North before He made 
His final appeal to Jerusalem, so Paul had spent 
years of thought and organization on this 
threefold cord of hope. It was no ordinary 
pious pilgrimage he planned that Pentecost 
(Acts xx. 16). His whole being was concen- 
trated on the master-stroke of his career. And 
just then across his path come these mean 
maligners and that tragic rending of relations 
with his treasured church at Corinth. No 
wonder he wrote letters in tears, uttered lyrical 
prayers of thanksgiving in those days! 


VI 
Tue INTEREST OF THE LETTER 


Nowhere does Paul so disclose his soul 
struggles, his passionate yearnings over his 
churches, his pride in the ministry entrusted 
to him, his consciousness of human inadequacy, 
his ecstasies and depressions, his exuberant joy 
in the Christ life within, his conversation with 
the God who stands behind all. The preacher 
can here study the man in his human frailties, 
in anger, sorrow, pride, scorn, humiliation, 
exaltation: the missionary called to a great 
vocation, resentful of anything that hinders the 
holy cause, resolute to witness for truth, and 
inspiring with passion even the tasks of adminis- 
tration and organization; the zealot caught up 
in the rapture of the Christ life, filled with the 
joy of martyrdom, counting even bitter experi- 
ence enriching that casts him back on a Saviour’s 
breast ; the thinker setting forth the only true 
basis of apostleship, flashing penetrating light 
on the meaning of the new covenant, the 
glorious hope of immortality, the call to unity 
and practical sharing in fellowship with all 
members of the Church, the manifold signifi- 
cance of the gospel and the Christ in whose 
face he had seen the wonder of it all. We are 
taken even into the holy of holies, where the 
afflicted Apostle reasons with his mysterious 
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taskmaster and accepts the answer that the 
thorn in the flesh cannot be taken away but 
can only be transmuted by an all-sufficient 
grace. We have here in all its majesty the 
glory of the Christian call and the dreadful 
rigour of its cross, and the bold straining forward 
of eager faith to vindication at the Judgment 
Seat. 

And all this comes out of the base insinua- 
tions and petty misunderstandings of small 
mean busybodies. What would have filled 
most men with a despairing sense of man’s 
futility and folly and called forth a common 
vulgar diatribe, Paul by his Christian spirit has 
transfigured into the occasion for a religious 
classic in which the incidental becomes the 
significant and the miserable intrigues of the 
passing day are burned up in the spacious 
magnitudes of a master-mind. Charge him 
with thoughtless fickleness and he will con- 
front you straightway with God’s gracious Amen 
to all human hopes; scoff at his frail scarred 
body and he will glow with the hope of our 
eternal habitation; whisper mercenary aims 
and he will sweep the slander from him with 
such a catalogue of heaped-up sorrows and 
endurings that for very shame the breath of 
accusation dies away. Who could listen to the 
rushing splendour of these sentences and fail to 
own that the love of Christ constrained him ? 


VII 
ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER 
i, 1-11. 13. 

The epistle opens with a great heart’s over- 
flow of thanksgiving. Paul has just been 
granted a miraculous deliverance from the very 
jaws. of death—either from illness or more 
probably from sentence of death at the hands 
of the civil power. But such afflictions only 
equip the Apostle for the better heartening of 
his converts. And Titus has just brought the 
news of ‘ All’s well’ from Corinth—the rebel 
church had accepted his demands, punished 
the man who had insulted him. Then he 
courses on in his most fascinating style, touch- 
ing lightly on the insinuations that had been 
made against him only to glance off into reflec- 
tion in which the old irritations are transmuted 


into glowing pzeans on the richness of the 
gospel and the life in Christ. ; 
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Did they accuse him of fickleness (or rather 
indifference to them) because he had to change 
his travel plans? How absurd! He was no 
‘yes and no’ man. Directness and sincerity in 
conduct as in teaching alone became the ser- 
vant of a God who was true to His promises. 
He changed his plans only to spare them, to 
avoid a distressing encounter. He wrote instead 
a letter that cost him tears, calling on them to 
punish the offender, to let him repent his 
wrongdoing. Now that that was done, don’t 
let them go too far: let them now forgive and 
restore him. 


u. 14-iv. 6. 


His apostleship had been called in question. 
What a distortion, when as a matter of fact his 
missionary career with its beneficent diffusing 
of the gospel was like a triumphal procession 
of a Roman conqueror through incense-laden 
streets. Not that he is adequate to that réle. 
No man is. He is no mercenary peddler 
trafficking in and adulterating the word of God 
like some people he could name. As for his 
lack of letters of commendation from any high 
official quarter such as the super-apostles made 
much of—why, there in the transformed lives 
of the Corinthian converts he had living epistles 
which all men could read. 

Did it appear that he had substituted his own 
ideas for the glorious revelation of the Old 
Testament? He could only plead that God 
alone was responsible for that, having intro- 
duced the New Covenant of the spirit to replace 
the old law. The old had its glory—but a 
fading glory: to conceal its evanescence Moses 
had to veil his face. The veil is not yet lifted : 
the Jews are still spiritually blind in their 
reading of the Old Testament. But the glory 
of the New Covenant that Paul saw at his con- 
version in the face of Jesus does not fade. 
The brightness reflects on him and transfigures 
him with the light of spirituality. In harmony 
with such a ministry there was on his part no 
obscuring or adulterating of the gospel. It 
was obscure only to those whose minds were 
blinded. There was no self-proclamation here, 
but the setting forth of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ. 


1 Viel 


They had scoffed at Paul’s insignificant body, 
unimpressive presence. That but pointed the 
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marvel of it all. The weakness of the mes- 
senger but emphasized the glorious majesty of 
the message. The physical man could hardly 
hold together amid trouble and persecution ; 
but the fiery spiritual energy steadily glowing 
from the perishing frame was just a manifesta- 
tion of the presence of Jesus in him. And such 
dying meant life to his converts. Paul’s suffer- 
ings do not breed in him despair. The physical 
wastage has its compensation in the continuous 
illumination of the soul. It all means that a 
transmutation is going on. The suffering of the 
moment is a small thing in comparison with 
the glory of the life that is to come. Our bodies 
are like the temporary tents that must give 
place to the real structure of personality yet to 
come. The Christian yearns to see this frail 
and perishing frame replaced by the eternal 
and spiritual habitation. Here we are exiles 
from the true life; but, possessing the spirit, 
we are passing through an inner process of 

tion for the future mode of existence, 
and in its presence we have the pledge of final 
entrance to reality at last. We are always of 
good cheer. While we would fain live to see 
the Lord’s coming, we do not shrink from death 
should it come first; for the heart knows that 
to die is to go to the realm where Christ is and 
to be in the joy of His presence. 


v. 11-17. 


Paul’s enemies had accused him of self- 
commendation, insinuating himself into favour 
with men by flattery and dubious, unwarrantable 
ways of appeal. They may have also contended 
that he presumed on his ecstatic experiences, 
substituting ideas derived therefrom for real 
knowledge of the historic Jesus. On the con- 
trary, he asserts that as a man who fears God 
and the Judgment he must be sincere and 
honourable. God knows that: would that the 
Corinthians would come to recognize that also 
in their consciences. He is not to launch out 
now on any self-commendation, but he is to 
offer his champions an answer to fling in the 
face of those who pride themselves on external 
Saeitientone instead of real understanding. 

is ecstatic experience is a matter that concerns 
only himself and the God who granted such a 
privilege : it is a feature of his life he does not 

esume on. In his relations with his converts 
eis a very practical, sane Paul. What controls 
‘his life is the love of Christ: that alone colours 
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and governs all his actions and motives, That 
amazing love of Christ for men that consum- 
mated itself in His death has inaugurated a new 
era. It is a cosmic event that has released a 
new tide in the affairs of men. Linked in the 
solidarity of humanity with Christ, men are now 
swept away from the old selfish standards and 
are borne on to a new level of sacrificial living, 
(Paul does not explain, he simply assumes, this 
solidarity of men with Christ. Believers once 
identified with Christ in baptism part with the 
old self and its interests and rise to a different 
existence with a new set of values.) People can 
no longer judge by the old fleshly earthly 
criteria. Even Christ Himself is differently 
assessed. One might once have prided oneself 
like these super-apostles on having contacts 
with Him in the days of His flesh or have 
valued His Jewish lineage, His membership in 
David’s royal line, His fulfilment of Jewish 
Messianic hopes; but that knowledge of Christ 
after the flesh counts no longer. What matters 
is spiritual appreciation of Christ—to pass under 
His compelling standards of love and self- 
forgetting, to leave behind us the old passions, 
ambitions, and human quests, to become 
through His power in us new men with new 
hopes, purposes, and standards. 


v. 18=vi. 2. 


God is the author of all this, Paul affirms, 
author of his personal reconciliation through 
Christ at his conversion, of his missionary com- 
mission to engage in the work of reconciliation 
between God and man, the work God began 
Himself in Christ with His free pardon of sin, 
and continued by inspiring His Apostle with 
the message. He (Paul) was blamed for laying 
himself out to win men; but how could he do 
other as Christ’s appointed ambassador and the 
spokesman of God’s appeal? By allowing him- 
self to suffer as if he were a sinner Christ had 
made it possible for us to stand in God’s eyes 
on the platform of the righteous. Such grace 
on God’s part called for the presentation and 
acceptance of that gospel here and now. 


vi. 3-10. 

It would be intolerable that anything should 
come in the way of this work of reconciliation. 
The ministry must leave no opening for the 
scoffer. What then constitutes a true minister 
of God? Willingness to endure all manner of 
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physical hardships; personal qualities—purity 
of life, religious insight, helpfulness to others ; 
inspiration, disinterested love for men, truth to 
teach, spiritual power; ability in controversy 
whether for attack or defence. Real ministers 
must go on whether appreciated or insulted, 
whether well or ill spoken of, ringing true 
though labelled as impostors, making themselves 
count in spite of cold-shouldering, pouring out 
strength though at the last gasp, accepting 
chastisement but never death. Such a life 
knows deep sorrow yet maintains cheerful 
courage, experiences penury yet enriches many, 
possesses none of this world’s goods yet has 
everything of value. 


vi. 11-13. 

The Apostle draws himself up abruptly, 
amazed that he has gone so far in unveiling his 
soul. If there was something to be cleared 
away before they could be again on familiar 
terms, he had done his part. If only the 
Corinthians would reciprocate ! 


vada vale Ly 


Here comes an interruption in the argument 
—probably a misplaced fragment of another 
letter. It is a passionate appeal for no com- 
promise with heathendom. The dominating 
worship at Corinth of the goddess of love 
and passion meant that lewd practices had a 
religious glamour cast over them, and it may 
be that some raw converts thought to com- 
bine Christianity and indulgence in these foul 
practices. 


vil. 2-16. 

Paul resumes his plea for reconciliation, pro- 
testing his innocence of the charges against him, 
his pride in his converts, his overflowing joy 
when Titus brought news of their repentance, 
his regret for any pain he had caused them by 
his sharp letter. Yet all has worked for good: 
it has brought out their zeal and blamelessness, 
Paul’s anxiety not for the offenders’ punishment 
but for those he wronged, and it has given 
pleasure to Titus. 
Vill.-ix. 

Paul introduces the subject of the collection 
for the poor saints in Jerusalem with great 
delicacy and skill. He gently stimulates rivalry 
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by telling of the noble voluntary effort of the 
Macedonians in spite of their own troubles, 
their consistent generosity so far beyond ex- 
pectation. It was God’s doimg |that they 
responded so wonderfully. Titus had served so 
well there that Paul had asked him to com- 
plete as he began that work in Corinth. He 
makes no command : they overflow in Christian 
qualities and need only to be reminded by the 
enthusiasm of others. He appeals on the 
highest grounds—the example of Christ’s self- 
impoverishment. The Corinthians had taken 
the lead in the collection last year, and would 
see it right to complete it. Their superfluity 
was making good for a deficiency in Jerusalem, 
and there would be a return some day. 

With regard to practical details Titus had set 
out, and Paul was sending as his partner the 
brother whose praise in the gospel is in all the 
churches—a reference, it may be, to Luke, the 
author of the third Gospel. To avoid miscon- 
struction, Paul makes it clear that this collection 
is no unregulated money-making scheme of his 
own. The churches are electing their own dele- 
gates, and everything is to be done in a proper, 
constitutional, and businesslike way. Then very 
delightfully the Apostle again plays off the 
Macedonians against the Corinthians. He has 
boasted of them, and they must not let him 
down. Very quietly he announces he is coming 
himself (ver. 4), and what if the Macedonians 
with him found them defaulting? So he is 
sending the brethren in good time to have 
everything well forward. Thus they will be 
ready to give freely, and avoid the appearance 
of extortion. Givers as well as receivers will be 
blessed in this service. It will redound to their 
repute and to God’s praise. And how high 
the note with which Paul closes this plea for 
liberality !—‘ Thanks be to God for His gift of 
which we can never say enough’ (Menzies). 


ey Ge 


The last four chapters are couched in quite a 
different vein. He means to unburden himself 
in the spirit of Christ, gently and reasonably— 
but biting irony and fine scorn and offended 
pride beat up through the sentences. * Formid- 
able at a distance only, but a weakling to meet 
really.’ He hoped he would not have to prove 
in person how formidable he could be to those 
people who put him down as a man of merely 
worldly force and interests. He knew he had 
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the compelling authority of the Spirit, and he 
would use spiritual weapons to demolish any- 
thing that obstructed the course of the know- 
ledge of God. Those critics claimed to belong 
to Christ, did they? So did Paul. ‘ Weighty 
with the pen in his hand only,’ they thought 
him, “but of poor presence and no speaker’! 
On his arrival he would shatter that delusion. 
Not that he intended to compete with these 
superior self-advertisers. He would assert him- 
self within his own limit of authority—the 
sphere God had appointed for him. The 
Corinthian Church was in his sphere: he had 
been the pioneer of the gospel there. He did 
not invade other men’s domains, but sought 
rather the aid of the expanding faith of the 
Corinthians to send the gospel to farther 
Achaia. He would fain have them suffer a 
little ‘folly’ from him. He had been respon- 
sible for * marrying’ them to Christ, and he 
feared that an intruder like the serpent that 
deceived Eve was beguiling them from their 
devotion, introducing another Jesus and another 
spirit than Paul preached. They had put up 
with such intrusion only too well. Why not 
tolerate Paul as well? He was not inferior to 
these super-apostles. If he was no orator, he 
had knowledge and always made his meaning 
clear. 


xi. 7-15. 
Here Paul runs up against a curious criti- 
-cism—his suspicious: refusal of support from 
the Church at Corinth while preaching there. 
Really his practice was quite clear. In the 
Greek world there was a danger of being mis- 
taken for a travelling Sophist. Such teachers 
were often charlatans and thoroughly mercenary, 
greedily exchanging bad ideas for good coin. 
Perhaps he was sensitive about any sordid 
monetary considerations tarnishing the volun- 
tary character of his service as a preacher of the 
Sates Actually he held that there was warrant 
or the support of a preacher (1 Cor. ix.; cf. 1 
‘Tim. v. 18; Gal. vi. 6; Luke x. 7), but he 
maintained his independence by working at his 
own trade (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 9 ; Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34), 
in Thessalonica, Ephesus, and also in Corinth. 
At the same time, when he had passed on to 
“regions beyond,’ he was willing to accept con- 
tributions from his churches for the extension 
of the gospel: in this same city of Corinth he 
had accepted aid from Macedonia. 


The perverse ingenuity of his maligners, how- 
ever, had twisted his meritorious scruple to look 
like a fault. Probably they felt it an embarrass- 
ment to their demands for payment that Paul 
had asked nothing. So they fastened on this 
as a sign of his inferiority complex: he could 
be no real apostle when he had not the courage 
to assert the rights of maintenance. He could 
have no esteem for the Corinthians when he 
would not touch their money ! 

Paul will not be calumniated out of his 
practice, however. He means to go on as he 
was doing, not because he had no love for the 
Corinthians, but to counter the claim of his 
rivals to be working on the same terms. Im- 
postors that they are! Agents of Satan 
masquerading as apostles of Christ ! 


xi. 16—xii. 4. 


He pulls down the barrier of reserve still 
further. He will answer a fool with his folly, 
their boastfulness is infectious. The Corinthians 
cannot object to putting up with a fool. They 
have been doing that—tolerating these super- 
apostles, men who domineered over them, 
fleeced them, deceived them, swaggered, and 
insulted them. Then he breaks into one of his 
great passages of self-revelation, setting down a 
life-story of heroism that is his irrefutable claim 
to apostleship, declaring his pride in his pure 
Hebrew blood, his sufferings, prisons, stonings, 
his hundred hairbreadth escapes on field and 
flood—and in addition to all that the pressing 
cares of the Church and the ministry of uni- 
versal sympathy. Then, letting himself go still 
further, Paul reveals a kind of experience much 
valued in that age as a special mark of divine 
favour—his visions and revelations, when four- 
teen years ago he felt himself lifted above the 
earthly sphere into the heavenly, and made a 
sharer in the greatest of spiritual privileges. 


xu. 5-15. 


Paul, however, will not boast of that ecstatic 
self, but of the Paul they know, the weak human, 
inasmuch as he has been given a humbling 
weakness that saves him from intoxicating 
elation. God has given him a thorn in the 
flesh. What this disabling weakness is we do 
not know—epilepsy, ophthalmia, malaria ? But 
it was for his spiritual chastening: to his 
repeated plea for its removal God had answered 
nay. 


i. 3, 4 


Let them forgive this boasting wrung from 
him in self-defence against the commendation of 
these super-apostles. His real pride is simply 
in his weakness and suffering for Christ’s sake. 
No cause of complaint remains to the Corinthians 
but that/Paul had refused to be a burden to them. 
And on a third visit he would still be the same : 
he wanted not money but themselves. He will 
insist on spending himself freely. 


xii. 16—xiii. 14, 

Then once again Paul turns to their suspicions. 
If he did not take money directly, did he make 
something out of them some other way? By 
Titus? Did Titus divert to Paul some of the 
collection money ? 

This is no speech of self-defence before them, 
as they imagine. Paul is really addressing God, 
to whom his responsibility really lies in Christ. 
He is afraid of what he will find among them 
when he comes—and be humiliated. 

On this third visit there will be no softness. 
The Christ they have to face in him is no weak- 
ling: though crucified, He throbs with the living 
power of God. But what mattered was not 
how Paul behaved, but how they showed up. 
An apostle is tested by the moral life of his 
converts. Hence he prays for their moral 
upbuilding. 

Joun Dow 


The God of Comfort 


2 Cor. i. 3, 4. —‘ Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort ; who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
ar comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 

oa. 

THERE is no real comfort, in the Bible sense, 
apart from faith. Time may mitigate or assuage 
or harden, the world may make us forget, life 
may distract, work may fill up the gap, friends 
may cheer and support, but only God can com- 
fort. It is always so in the Bible. ‘ Let thy 
merciful kindness be for my comfort,’ prayed 
the Psalmist. The unfailing source of comfort 
in both the Old and the New Testaments is the 
Divine presence. ‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self and God our Father which loved us and gave 
us eternal comfort and good hope, through grace 
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comfort your hearts and stablish them in every 
good work, and word’ is Paul’s desire for the 
Thessalonians. ‘ The God of all comfort’ is His 
designation from whom alone can consolation 
come. It is only a man’s faith that can cut 
deep down to the roots of his life. His life 
follows the fortunes of his faith. Our faith 
settles everything, even the quality of our 
possible comfort. 

In the text we get insight into St Paul’s vital 
faith, and we get some indication of that view 
of God, self, and the world which is distinctively 
Christian, that faith which, if a man believes, 
makes his life Christian. 


1. Faith, in the first instance, has to do with 
God. It is not merely to believe that God is 
that constitutes faith We must be sure of 
something that we mean by God; we must 
believe something regarding His nature and 
purpose and His desire with us and forus. Our 
life will be as our faith is—must be. If God be 


.to us, as to the man of the parable, as an hard 
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man, reaping where He has not sown and 
gathering where He has not strawed, what can 
we be but afraid, and what can we do but go 
and hide our talent in the earth? That is the 
inevitable conclusion. If there be nothing 
above us but a dark overmastering dread, and 
nothing before us but a blank despair, what can 
we expect to be and to do? But if God be to 
us what He was to St Paul, ‘ the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and 
the God of all comfort,’ does not life assume a 
new complexion? If we believe—not accept 
theoretically but believe in our heart of hearts, 
grasp as the fundamental fact of existence for 
us—if we believe in a God whom we can describe 
with these words of St Paul, what can we say, 
but thankfully, adoringly, ‘ Blessed be God’? 
What does it matter what a man believes about 
God? the world says. Nothing else matters. 
All else by comparison is a thing of indifference. 
All the Christian facts are the filling up of this 
character of God, describing His nature, reveal- 
ing His purpose, telling us what He is, convincing 
us of His love, bringing home to us the assurance 
that God is our heavenly Father, with a heart 
of love for us, giving us eternal comfort and good 
hope through grace. 


Exquisitely tender, absolutely true, 
Understanding all things, understanding you. © 
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Infinitely loving, comfortingly near ; 
This is God your Father—what have you to 
fear ? 


2. Faith does not end with giving a particular 
view of God; it goes on to enunciate corre- 
sponding views of the other two important 
subjects, self and the world. If faith had not a 
relation to self touching closely the personal and 
most intimate life, unbelief would be justified 
in pronouncing it of little moment. But the 
Christian personal experience goes alongside of 
and keeps step with the higher faith in the 
person and nature of God. We cannot believe 
in the kind of God St Paul describes without 
going further. God cannot be a God like that 
—with a heart of love, the Father of mercies, 
the God of all comfort—without our entering 
into personal relationship with Him. [If it is 
real faith it must work itself out in detail. Our 
life with its light and its shadows, with its 
fulfilments and its disappointments, with its 
pleasures and its pains, is all permeated and 
tvaded by our knowledge of the love of God. 
The past, be it never so full of sorrow, is glorified 
by that love; the present, be it never so hard 
and bitter, is comforted by that love; the 
future, be it never so darkened by lowering 
clouds, is assured by that love. Not only can 
we say, ‘ Blessed be God,’ but also we can say, 
“Blessed be God who hath comforted me in all 
my afiliction.’ Our general faith works itself 
out in experience, and our experience proves 
and guarantees our faith. We are tasting 
comfort from its unfailing source, and we know 
that God is standing near us comforting our 
heart and establishing us in all good. 

§ Perhaps the most distinctive feature of his 
religious life was the intimacy of his affection 
for his God. Through every emergency of trial 
and pain he turned with the same unwavering 
simplicity of confidence to his Father as a child 
turns to a loved and trusted parent. He said 
once to his Bible-class : ‘ Knowing as I do what 
the revelation of God means to me, knowing 
what God’s Fatherhood and the presence of 
God’s Spirit is to my own life, my whole heart 
goes out with infinite pity towards those whose 

lives are unblessed by what is to me the very 
pole-star of my existence. I cannot bear to 
think of some stumbling blindfold through the 
pitfalls of life while my hand is clasped by a 
never-failing Guide; or of others who look 
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i. 3, 4 


forward to the end of their earthly life with 
dread and trembling while I see only the out- 
spread arms of the everlasting Father and the 
welcome of a life-long Friend.’ 1 


3. But faith has always a relation to the 
world as well as a relation to God and self. 
God’s dealing with a particular man is not an 
end in itself, but is designed for a larger end for 
which the particular man is used. St Paul saw 
this fully and, therefore, his life has been the 
wonder of Christian history. The moral and 
spiritual ends involved in salvation can be 
secured only by the working of God’s love 
through loving men. St Paul blessed God for 
the personal comfort he had received in his 
affliction, but he saw beyond that to the great 
wide purpose in the heart of God. He saw 
himself to be not an end but an instrument. 
He blessed God not so much for the personal 
comfort as because, through the personal 
comfort, he was enabled to continue the work 
to which he had given his life. Most of us 
never see much beyond ourselves. We hedge 
ourselves in within our own borders. We 
desire the sunshine for ourselves, and, it may be, 
bless God for every ray of it. But we do not 
always understand the object of God’s love and 
comfort, that for which He gives us it. We do 
not always see that we are blessed in order that 
we may bless, comforted that we may comfort, 
and get that we may give. 

The school of affliction is a school of comfort, 
and the school of comfort is a school of sym- 
pathy. A man will sometimes learn in some 
vague way why he has tasted discipline, and yet 
may not have gone further to learn why he has 
tasted consolation. If we can say, and all of 
us in some form can say, ‘ Blessed be God who 
hath comforted us,’ can we continue, ‘ that we 
may be able to comfort others’? God’s 
election is not merely to privilege but also to 
service ; and every right we possess is also a 
duty. What have we that we have not received? 
And why did we receive it? We speak glibly 
of the value of experience, that tribulation 
should beget patience and the virtues of the 
spirit. But tribulation often hardens us, and 
even comfort sometimes hardens us into selfish- 
ness. The very Christian graces are often 
coloured and spoiled by some selfishness. Let 
us get rid of the taint of self, and our work will 


1 Ethel M. Hoge, Quintin Hogg : A Biography, 310. 
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be the nobler and our worship the purer. Then 
the true joy of service will be ours, and the 
meaning of Christ’s sacrifice will be brought 
home to us in any little sacrifice we are privileged 
to make for others and for Him. 

{Said Thomas 4 Kempis: ‘God has so 
ordained that we may learn to bear one another’s 
burdens; for there is no man without his 
burden, no man sufficient for himself; we must 
support, comfort, and help one another.’ 

{| Dinah Morris, in Adam Bede, was a com- 
forter of others. ‘It is very blessed,’ she says, 
‘on a bleak cold day, when the sky is hanging 
dark over the hill, to feel the love of God in 
one’s soul, and carry it to the lonely, bare, 
stone houses, where there’s nothing else to give 
comfort.’ 


Ask God to give thee skill 
In Comfort’s art, 

That thou may’st consecrated be 
And set apart 

Unto a life of sympathy. 

For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart ; 

And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch. 


The Sufferings of Christ 


2 Cor. i. 5.—‘ For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
unto us, even so our comfort also aboundeth through 
Christ’ (R.V.). 


It is a strange conjunction this of ‘ suffering’ 
and ‘comfort.’ And it is all the more strange 
when they are put together in the relations of 
cause and effect, and comfort emerges from 
suffering as springs have been released by an 
earthquake, as volcanic influences are produc- 
tive of conditions which feed the most luxuriant 
vines. But apostolic teaching is also the teach- 
ing of common experience. Apart altogether 
from the Christian revelation men have learned 
that suffering and blessedness are not alien and 
mutually repellent, but related by affinities 
vital and profound. The teaching, however, 
which links suffering and blessedness, affliction 
and emancipation, is pre-eminently significant 
of Christianity. It found its symbol of life in 
the minister of apparent death. Its emblem of 
victory is a cross, and its ascending transitions 
1 A, KE. Hamilton. 
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are crucifixions. It has only one path into life 


—a strait gate and a narrow way: it has only 
one secret of joyful liberty—self-sacrifice: and 
vigilant self-restraint. 


1. ‘For as the sufferings of Christ abound 


‘unto us, even so our comfort also aboundeth 
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through Christ.’ Let us turn our thoughts to 
those ‘ sufferings of Christ’ in whose fellowship 
we are to find our consolation. And let us first 
of all remind ourselves of the words in which 
our Lord described His holy purpose and 
ministry :—* He hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.’ 
Such is the range and richness of our Lord’s 
redemptive mission. Now the range of our 
possible sufferings is determined by the large- 
ness and nobility of our aims. It is possible to 
evade a multitude of sorrows by the cultivation 
of an insignificant life. Indeed, if it be a man’s 
ambition to avoid the troubles of life the 
receipt is perfectly simple: let him shed his 
ambitions in every direction, let him cut the 
wings of every soaring purpose, and let him 
assiduously cultivate a little life, with the 
fewest correspondences and relations. By this 
means a whole continent of afflictions will be 
escaped and will remain unknown. That is 
why so many people, and even so many pro- 
fessedly Christian people, get through life so 
easily, and with a minimum acquaintance with 
tribulation. It is because they have reduced 
their souls to a minimum that their course 
through the years is not so much the transit of 
a man as the passage of anamceba. They have 
no finely organized nervous system, or they 
have deadened and arrested the growth of one 
nerve after another ; they have cut the sensitive 
wires which bind the individual to the race, and 
they are cosily self-contained, and the sorrow 
of the world never disturbs their seclusion. 
Tiny souls can dodge through life: bigger souls 
are blocked on every side. | 

As soon, therefore, as a man begins to en- 
large his life his resistances are multiplied. 
Let a man tear out of his soul the petty selfish 
purpose and enthrone a world-purpose, the 
Christ-purpose, and his sufferings will be in- 
creased on every side. Every addition to 
spiritual ambition widens the exposure of the 
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soul, and sharpens its perception of the world’s 

infirmity and the sense of its own restraints. 
How then was it with that vast spiritual ambi- 

tion of the Saviour which He Himself described 
in words which we have quoted from the Gospel 

by Luke? That all-absorbing redemptive pur- 
pose was bound to introduce Him to ceaseless 
suffering. 

(1) First of all, there were the sufferings 
which were incident to the very existence of a 
majestic purpose. Vast ambitions are not kept 
burning in the soul without fuel. They suck 
the very energies of the body into their own 
flame. Fine passion makes a heavy drain upon 
the nerves. There is not a man or woman of 
holy Christian passion to-day who is not 
“burning the candle at both ends.’ They can- 
not help it. And the consequence is they 
experience the sufferings which are incident to 
the limitations of the flesh. The body is too 
frail for the fiery spirit. And do we wonder, as 
we read the record of the sacred life, that we 
come upon significant words like these: ‘ And 
Jesus, being wearied, sat thus by the well’; 
‘And he was in the hinder part of the ship, 
asleep on a pillow’? It was the tired-out 
body, the exhausted minister which carried 

Bus holy, passionate, redemptive purpose of 


(2) There were His sufferings which were 
incident to the passive antagonism of the indif- 
ferent. If we are passionate about anything 
the indifference of others will make us wonder : 
if it is a moral enthusiasm the indifference will 
give us pain. ‘ Is it nothing to you all ye that 
pass by?’ That is the cry of a wounded spirit. 
They would not even turn aside to glance at 
the lof great price! There is no crucifixion 
for the spiritually chivalrous man equal to that 
which is inflicted by the unconcern of those 
whom he seeks to redeem. 

{| There is one sentence in James Gilmour’s 
diary which was surely written in blood. It 
was written after years of labour. ‘In the 
shape of converts I have seen no result. I have 
not, as far as I am aware, seen any one who 
even wanted to be a Christian.’ And that was 
the experience of a man who, when he arrived 
at his field of labour, had written these words 
in his diary: ‘Several huts in sight! When 
shall I be able to speak to the people? O 
Lord, suggest by the Spirit how I should come 
among them, and guide me in gaining the lan- 
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guage, and in preparing myself to teach the 
life and love of Christ Jesus ! ’ 

(3) There were His sufferings which were 
incident to the active antagonism of His foes. 
There were the sufferings occasioned by pas- 
sivity, but there are also the sufferings occa- 
sioned by hostility. One man has no interest 
in your message, the other listens and rejects. 
One man scarcely lifts his eyes to look at you: 
“so was it in the day of Noah!’ The other 
stands up to you and declares you have a devil. 
Your aims are distorted, your spirit is mis- 
interpreted; you are said to be assuming a 
benevolent purpose while you are seeking your 
own ends. And so it was with our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘ He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not.’ Hostilities 
were multiplied. ‘He was despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.’ 

§ The death of Sadhu Sundar Singh, that 
great Indian Christian, has now been officially 
announced. ‘ My last meeting with him,’ says 
C. F, Andrews, ‘was in the year 1925, when he 
went out of his way specially to see me in 
Simla. What is left in my mind of that last 
intercourse and fellowship with him is not so 
much anything that he definitely said; for 
somehow that has become almost obliterated 
from my memory. On the other hand, his 
face, as I watched it during our talk together, 
haunted me afterwards for many days, and I 
can even now recall it with exactness. There 
was a deep mark of suffering written over it. 
There was also a sadness upon it, which I had 
not seen before; and I think he had felt very 
acutely some of the wounds which had been 
dealt him in ignorance by persons who doubted 
his truthfulness and questioned his integrity. 
Though we had not spoken on this subject, 
others have told me that this was one of the 
things that his sensitive nature found more 
difficult to bear than the physical suffering 
which he had undergone.’ 1 

Now all these sufferings are sufferings which 
we can partially share with our Lord. There 
are other of His sufferings, mysterious and 
awful, of which we may know little or nothing, 
All that we at present know is this—that out 
of the darkness, as from black subterranean 
depths, there flows ‘a river of water of life, 
clear as crystal,’ medicinal, strong in gracious 

1 The British Weekly, May 11, 1933. 
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healing, and carrying the energies of moral and 
spiritual transformation. There is something 
here which we can never share. “ It is finished.’ 
But the other sufferings we must share, if we 
share the largeness of His purpose, and in our 
own degree seek the moral and spiritual re- 
demption of the race. There is a space left 
for our energies, and therefore for our suffer- 
ings: we can ‘ fill up that which is lacking of 
the affliction of Christ.’ 


Woe! woe! to those who placidly suspire, 

Drowned in security, remote from fire ; 

Who under the dim sky and whispering trees 

By peaceful slopes and passing streams have 
ease. .\. . 

No sacred pang disturbs their secular life, 

Eluding splendour and escaping strife ; 

They die not, for they lived not... . 

To those whom He doth love God hath not sent 

Such dread security, such sad content. ... 

But He hath branded on such souls His name, 

And He will know them by the scars of flame.... 

So fear not grief, fear not the anguish, thou, 

The paining heart, the clasped and prostrate 
brow ; 

This is the emblem, and this is the sign 

By which God singles thee for fields divine... . 


2. And now let us turn the matter round. 
‘For as the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, 
even so our comfort also aboundeth through 
Christ.’ If we have fellowship in the one we 
shall have fellowship in the other. We have 
already said that if we lessened our lives we 
should lessen our sorrows. It is now needful to 
add that if we lessen our lives we also lessen our 
joys. Drug your artistic sense, and you lose 
the pain of the ugly, but you also lose the 
inspiration of the lovely. If by the enlarge- 
ment of our life we let in human sorrow we also 
let in Divine consolation. A big, holy purpose 
makes us more sensitive toward the sin and 
hostility of man, but it also makes us more 
sensitive toward God. Ifthe sufferings abound, 
‘so our comfort aboundeth also.’ If we suffer 
with Christ, Christ Himself becomes a great 
reality. When life is a picnic we play with 
theology: when life becomes a campaign we 
grope for a religion. When we suffer with 
Christ we come to know Christ, come face to 
face with reality, and the idle superfluities drop 

2 Stephen Phillips, Grief and God. ~ 
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away. ‘And our comfort also aboundeth 
through Christ.’ Our fellowship with His 
sorrows makes us receptive of His joys: ‘My 


joy shall be in you, and your joy shall be full.’ 


Our fellowship in His battles makes us receptive 
of His peace: ‘My peace I give unto you.’ 
There is no surer way of becoming sure of Christ 
than to follow the way of sacrificial life and 
service. It may bring us into a fiery furnace of 
suffering, but ‘in the midst of the fire’ there 
shall be one ‘ like unto the Son of God.’ 

4] There is a joy in sacrifice which none can 
know, save he who has made some great 
renunciation. It was so with the greatest of all 
renunciants. ‘ Weep not for me,’ said Jesus as 
he pursued the Via Dolorosa. Giorgione, the 
greatest of all the early Italian painters, has 
seized hold of this thought with striking beauty, 
when he depicts Jesus carrying the Cross with 
a smile upon His face, instead of the usual 
portraiture of Him as bowed low to the earth. 
And it is the same with all His followers. They 
who are baptized into fellowship with His 
sufferings are sharers also in His joy. It was 
so with St Francis, who more than any man 
since St Paul has entered into the secret of the 
Master here.1 


The Tenses of Christian Confidence 


2 Cor. i. 9, 10.—‘ But we had the sentence of death in 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
God which raiseth the dead: who delivered us from so 
great a death, and doth deliver: in whom we trust that 
he will yet deliver us.’ 


WHEN we read the great promises of Scripture 
we must remember that these people are not 
simply theorizing; they are passing on experi- 
ence. When Moses tells us with such happy 
confidence that amid the perplexities of life we 
can count on this, that God is merciful, and 
gracious, and incredibly slow to anger towards 
even the worst, and we crowd about him, 
asking eagerly, But how do you know? he 
answers with a just assurance, ‘ Because, when- 
ever He has passed by in my life, whenever I 
have caught a glimpse of Him, He has been 
that to me. That’s how I know.’ And a very 
good way, too! That is to say, here is a man 
who founds not upon theory but upon experi- 
ence. From the very moment that, taking 
1 W. Mackintosh Mackay, Our Attitude to Self, 125. 
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Christ at His word, any one sails forth to find 
what admittedly does sound incredible, faith 
keeps changing into knowledge, and more and 
more one hokds upon solid experiences, ever 
accumulating, ever growing more unchallenge- 
' able. Religion is no misty thing ; it rests upon 
the surest, the best authenticated, of all facts. 

So it was even with Jesus Christ. When He 
appeared there was a new note of authority, a 
message in which there was no ‘ probably’ and 
no ‘perhaps,’ but which was rung out with 
assurance in the very name of very God. And 
Christ did that because, long before He began 
to teach it, He Himself had lived it out. When 
He speaks so confidently of the wonders of 
prayer, He so speaks because He Himself had 
tried. When He assured troubled souls, at 
their wits’ end to find the bare necessities of 
life, that God would not, and could not, fail 
them, He was looking back at many a grim 
time in His own life when, in that crowded home 
in those days of lean and menacing poverty, 
things had slipped perilously near the edge, and 
oa miraculously they came through. 

that cottage in Nazareth there came too 
the dark mysteries of things: over its floor 
there crept those cold and shuddery shadows 
that feoek every heart at last. For one thing, 
Joseph died; and they, too, sat in a broken 
little circle in a strangely quiet house, trying to 
hide the vacant place that would not hide. 
When the dark falls about us, we look up, awed, 
and hushed, and reverent. This is God, we 
feel instinctively! It was there, at the hot 
dusty heart of common life, that Jesus proved 
that we can meet all trial with a valiant equa- 
nimity and a peace of heart not shared by poor, 
fretted, saipeiorn souls. 

And it was so with Paul. Wordsworth tells 
us that his greatest inspirations had a way of 
a in the night, and that he had to 

teach himself to write in the dark that he might 
not lose them. We, too, should learn this art 
of writing in the dark. For it were indeed 
tragic to bear the pain, yet lose what it was 
sent to teach us. We find that as a rule Paul 
made his discoveries, not on some golden day 
when his world lay soaked in sunshine, but in 
_ the dark and cold of bitter nights. 

So, in this passage, he tells us how once 

death came very near. He himself did not feel 
. that it was time to die. His lifework lay un- 
finished ; there was so much to do, there were 
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so many hopes to fashion into fact before he 
should have earned his grave. And so loyally 
he turned his back upon the dawning glory, and 
struggled to hold on. Yet steadily his life 
ebbed away, and he prepared to pass. And 
then something happened, just what it was he 
did not know. God Himself intervened, and 
pulled him back with His own hand. 


1. The Past——As the Apostle looked back 
over his life he saw dangers and difficulties and 
scaring things in plenty. And yet they did not 
scare him, because God was there, and always 
clearing a way for him out of impossible places 
to impossible heights. ‘ Again and again He 
saved me,’ is his verdict on it all. For I build, 
not on theories fine spun as cobwebs and as 
easily broken through, but on the immovable 
facts of my own personal life. It is my own 
experience, he says in one place, that gives me 
my hope. That is a phrase worth pondering. 
For experience often seems so vulgar and so 
disillusionizing. So many surrender to forces 
too strong for them and settle down with a 
poor second best. But Paul knows nothing of 
all that. He has found a thing that works, 
that does things, to which simply nothing is 
impossible ; he knows it because he himself 
has proved it. 

If we could recatch that note, which the 
Church has too much lost! In the early days 
the Church swept the world because of their 
joy. They had found that no one need sur- 
render to sin any more; and others, listening, 
felt that here was something worth considering. 
If they had been as dismally minded as we are, 
they could easily have had their staring head- 
lines, ‘ What’s wrong with the Church ? ’ as the 
Epistles to the Corinthians make all too plain. 
But they preferred to noise abroad the mar- 
vellous things Christ was accomplishing. And 
we could do that just as honestly. 

If only we would ring out more of the good 
news about Jesus Christ and less of the bad 
news about the Church, we would do greatly 
better. And why should we not? For these 
bewilderments are happening still in countless. 
lives on every day. And it is most unfair to 
Jesus Christ that we, too, are not telling it out 
over the world, since we who have tried it know 
that in our characters and lives it is still accom- 
plishing the old wonders for us—breaking set 
habits, pulling down strongholds, building up 
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better things, all just as certainly to-day as 
ever in the past. Then ‘let the redeemed of 
the Lord say so.’ 

It may be that we have come thus far with- 
out any signal spiritual honours, but, blessed 
be God’s, name, without signal disgrace. And 
only because, times without number, Christ has 
stood by us and has saved us, and has proved 
His promises in our experience as surely as in 
the Apostle’s. 

4] When Shackleton and his comrades were 
fighting their slow way across that frozen land, 
with heads bowed low against the icy blizzards, 
with weak and stumbling feet, and half dead 
with fatigue, they came through, so later they 
confessed to one another, though at the time 
they said no word of it, only because each of 
them felt that ‘Some One else was there more 
than they could see.’ 

§ ‘ You don’t mean to say,’ they scoffed at a 
scientist not so long ago in Paris, ‘that you 
credit that old impossible fable of Christianity 
—you, a man of science!’ And he replied, 
“I do, and just because I am a man of science. 
For, as such, I dare not and cannot ignore the 
plain and staring facts of my own life.’ 


2. The Present.—But Paul speaks not in the 
past tense alone; he speaks in the present no 
less certainly. He saved me, he says, and He 
is saving me. That is the mark of a healthy 
religion. If you have to turn and look far 
back into the receding years to find your 
evidences, there is something wrong. Have 
you ever noticed how one-ideaed the prophets 
are, and that often all that they have to say 
to depressed people is to stop them in the midst 
of their fussy anxieties and bemoanings, and 
ask them, “Do you know God is alive?’ Of 
course He is alive, we say. And yet it is not 
easy to remember that, and go upon our way 
assuming it is true. He is quite obvious to us 
in the history of Israel, but do we recognize 
Him, guiding, overruling, breaking through the 
happenings of to-day? In our prosaic, un- 
spiritual, modern world such things, of course, 
are not to be expected; and we don’t expect 
them. We really believe, as Maurice said of 
Carlyle, ‘in a God who died in the days of 
Oliver Cromwell.’ Nothing so rouses the pro- 
phets as such talk. When people shook their 
heads and looked back wistfully at the past, 
and murmured sadly in what they took-to be a 
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pious key, ‘Ah, how wonderful God used to 
be! But now, of course, it is all different, and 
we live in tame, petty days.’ God is alive, the 
prophets cried; and, if you will admit Him, 
He will work for us such wonders as will make 
the very greatest of the past fade from our 
minds. 

So it ought to be in our own lives. But is it 
so? Once on a day we did walk with Christ 
upon the heights, did pledge ourselves to make 
all things in our life according to the pattern 
shown to us on the mount. And we did mean 
it, for, as Seneca said sadly enough, ‘ J did make 
a good beginning.’ Our hearts used to have 
their dreams and enthusiasms and high adven- 
tures. Are they, too, gone? Is our religion 
only a memory, or still a fact? If in that 
temple of the living God that is our soul the 
flags that hang there are all old and dusty and 
faded and tattered; if there is never a vic- 
tory to chronicle this year, be sure that there 
is something far amiss. It is not so with me, 
says Paul, but day by day Christ effects ever 
more striking triumphs for me so that I have 
to take down even my boldest thoughts of Him 
and build them better on an ampler plan. 


3. The Future-—And so Paul turns to face 
the future, whatever it may bring, with a heart 
quiet and unafraid. As time goes on that is 
not always easy. In youth the future beckons ; 
it haunts; it is beyond the horizon that the 
best all lies. But, by and by, the future is 
more apt by far to take than give. We have 
received our portion, a goodly one, as we 
acknowledge gratefully; and we are fain to 
settle down upon it and enjoy it. But we 
can’t! We ourselves must expect within our- 
selves the fading of the summer glories, dwind- 
ling powers, a narrowing circle, the inexorable 
dulling down of life into a sober thing. In 
most lives there comes a time when the lights, 
quite suddenly perhaps, go out. And, once 
out, they can never be rekindled. 

q On the night before war was declared, Sir 
Kdward Grey, watching a lamplighter at work 
along the Mall, let slip, more to himself than to 
his companion, ‘ The lamps are going out all 
over Europe: and we shall not see them lit 
again in our lifetime.’ 

Moreover, our hearts are so frail, and the 
world is so deadly, so persistent. ‘Oh!’ 
mused & Kempis, ‘if only I knew I would 
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hold out to the last.’ And his own soul rose 
up and answered him with scorn. Has God 
ever failed you in the past? And he said, 
No! Is He overlooking you to-day? And he 
still answered, No. And don’t you know that 
that same God who has been, and who is, so 
evidently sufficient, will be with you every step 
on to the end, always as gloriously sufficient for 
you then as now? I had forgotten that, the 
saint confessed: and it did make my fears 
look foolish! He will be with us also all the 
way—that faithful God—at every mile of the 
hot, uphill, dusty road of tiring duty, and suffi- 
cient to the very end. 

He saved me, says Paul; He is saving me; 
and I trust in Him for the hope that He will 
save me. Is not that last a finely heartening 
phrase, as if to say—at times my hands grow 
numb and I lose grip of Him, but even then 
His hands still hold me. For this hope is like 
Tintoretto’s, not a young, flighty thing, but 
old, experienced, grey-haired, with a mind that 
knows all there is to know, and a heart that 
has passed through all that there is to bear, and 
still hopes on, surer every day. 

Remember, says the Apostle, I am building 
not upon mere dreams and theories, but on the 
indisputable facts of my own daily life ! 


A Satisfied Conscience 


2 Cor. i. 12,—‘ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience.’ 


In this letter to the Corinthian Church St Paul 
is replying to charges directed against the char- 
acter of his life and ministry. Alienation had 
arisen between the Apostle and the believers at 
Corinth. Lax practices had been tolerated in 
the Corinthian Church, and the Apostle had 
denounced them with fiery and scathing in- 
dignation. And they had answered his indict- 
ment by questioning his authority, and by 
insinuating charges against his moral integrity. 
They said he promised readily but was careless 
in performance. His word was not his bond. 
And how does he answer it? Not by calling 
outside witnesses—by appealing to the ‘ Paul 
party’ in the Church at Corinth; but in the 
only way in which any man can find a satis- 
factory answer—by appealing to his own con- 
science, and ascertaining if the secret witness 


confirms or destroys the indictment of his foes. 
And that is the only point of interest for us 
to-day. How did Paul examine his life? In 
what did he find his peace? His court of judg- 
ment was the conscience. The case to be 
submitted was his public and private conduct— 
the fidelity of his ministry. The verdict was 
one of moral approbation. ‘ For our glorying 
is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
holiness and sincerity of God, not in fleshly 
wisdom, but in the grace of God, we behaved 
ourselves in the world, and more especially to 
you-wards.’ 


1. What is the conscience whose verdict 
the Apostle counted more than that of friend 
or foe? Philosophical writers differ in their 
theories and formulas, but we may define it as 
the Spirit of God in counsel with the spirit of 
man, and its function is not to differentiate 
between right and wrong in particular cases, but 
to utter the categorical imperative to the soul 
of a man, that the right, as he apprehends it, 
must at all costs be followed, and the wrong at 
all costs be renounced. 

If we examine our English word ‘ conscience ’ 
we find it is a very accurate transcript of the 
original word used by the Apostle Paul. Take 
the word ‘ conscience ’ and break it in two. Put 
aside the preliminary syllable and we have 
left ‘ science ’—knowledge. If we attach the 
preliminary ‘syllable, ‘con,’ we have the idea 
of association, fellowship, intercourse. Where 
‘con’ is, there is no isolation. ‘ Con-science’ ; 
‘knowledge with’: here are two engaged! It 
is the communion of man and God. A practical 
description of the conscience, then, might be 
that it is a medium in personality through which 
is transmitted to the soul the moral judgment 
and imperatives of God. In every healthy 
conscience there is correspondence between the 
human and the Divine, and the quality of the 
correspondence is determined by the medium 
through which it is made. 

The medium can be impaired. John Bunyan, 
that marvellous expert in the heart of man, 
declares that the conscience can become ‘ stony, 
benumbed’; it can be ‘bribed, deluded, 
muzzled.’ Common experience gives confirma- 
tion to this teaching. There are consciences 
which are lacking in accuracy, and there are 
consciences which are lacking in range. There 
are consciences which are domestically vigilant 
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but politically dormant. Some consciences are 
responsive to private debt, but dumb and numb 
to public obligation. There is a sense of right 
which governs the home, but it does not circle 
the world. And so, if we are going to submit a 
matter to the conscience, it is of the utmost 
necessity that we first of all examine the tribunal 
itself. Is the court capable, pure, and true? 
When we go into conscience it must be into the 
most holy place, with only the thinnest veil 
between ourselves and God. When we hear the 
voice of conscience we ought to be able to say, 
with apostle and prophet, ‘The Lord said 
unto me.’ 


2. It was before the tribunal of conscience 
that the Apostle submitted his public and 
private life. ‘ Our behaviour in the world, and 
more abundantly to you-ward.’ 

(1) He appeared before the solemn sanctities 
of his conscience, and submitted his behaviour 
as a Christian ‘in the world ’—that realm of 
studied ambiguity and compromise. For a 
Christian to be ‘in the world’ is to be always 
exposed to the snare of dissembling, to the 
temptation of borrowing an accent or a dialect, 
and of practising the doleful arts of the trimmer. 
The Christian must move among its ambitions 
and not lose his aspirations. He must confront 
its experiences and not lose his principles. He 
must be able to look upon its coveted garlands 
and not throw away hiscrown. Canit be done? 
The Apostle Paul, at any rate, took his behaviour 
in the world and quietly and confidently sub- 
mitted it to the searching judgment of a con- 
science which registered the holy mind of God. 
_ 4 F. W. Robertson held certain views which 
were not considered orthodox, and a person of 
influence sent him a message that, if he would 
only avoid giving such strong opinions as those 
he had expressed, he might count upon speedy 
preferment. What answer did he send back? 
This—that the Lord Chancellor might give him 
the richest preferment in the land, but that he 
could not give him peace of conscience with it ; 
that the world had nothing to give him which 
he cared for; that he held the true thing to be 
ever the'safe thing in the long run; and that he 
could not turn one hair’s-breadth out of his own 
path for Royalty itself. At the close of a sermon 
preached at the Autumn Assizes at Lewes the 

" year before he died, he said : ‘ The first lesson of 
the Christian life is this—Be true; and the 
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second this—Be true; and the third this—Be 
true.’ + : 

(2) ‘Our behaviour more abundantly to you- 
ward.’ There were two outstanding things that 
his conscience testified to in his ministry. There 
was, first, the holiness of his ministry. Yet this 
is no arrogant claim to perfection. No one is 
further away from that presumptuous claim 
than the Apostle Paul. He had an intensely 
keen sense of personal sin. His letters burn 
with the consciousness of his own defilement. 
If he mentions his fellow-sinners he classes him- 
self as ‘chief.’ He seeks no high place at the 
festival; for him the lowest place is most 
congenial. No, there is no overbearing claim 
to perfection in this man’s life and witness. How 
frequently he tells us of the remoteness of his 
ideal! ‘Not that I have already attained, or 
am already made perfect, but I press on!’ 
Perfection is far ahead ; it is an ‘ upward call- 
ing,’ sounding from superlative heights. When 
this man glories in the testimony of his con- 
science he is referring, not to the perfection of 
his life but to the holiness of his behaviour. 
His life-springs. were in God and he was single- 
minded in his service. Holiness is something 
in the grain, it is in the stuff, in every thread 
and every fibre of the soul. What the Apostle 
claims is that his ministry was absolutely 
separated unto God. It aimed at God, at God’s 
glory, at the welfare of man through the grace 
and love of God. Whatever he was doing the 
Lord dominated his purpose and work. 

{| There is a remarkable passage in Gairdner’s 
Life of D. M. Thornton—a name of imperish- 
able fame in the student and missionary world 
—describing how, during his last delirium, 
Thornton unwittingly revealed the inner recesses 
of his soul and displayed the unsullied picture of 
a heart wholly set upon God and His King- 
dom. ‘ What, then, were the words which, 
throughout that livelong night, were poured 
forth before that tribunal? Notonesyllable that 
was unworthy of his high calling and his sacred 
profession ; nay, not a syllable—if we except a 
few thoughtful inquiries for his wife, his child, 
his family at home, his nurses—that was not 
about that one grand passion of his life—The 
Work. That passion held him even to the last 
moments.’ 2 

1 J. Flew, Saints of Yesterday, 194. 


2 W. H. Temple Gairdner, D. M. Thornion: A Study in 
Missionary Ideals and Methods, 276. 
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Then his conscience testified also to his 
sincerity. That was its second positive char- 
acteristic. And what is this word ‘ sincerity’ ? 
Its literal significance is ‘sun-judged.’ There 
are many things which pass muster when 
examined in the twilight. Many a garment is 
passable in the dingy winter days which has to 
be cast aside when the brighter days return. 
Many a custom is allowed to pass when judged 
by the daily standards of men which would be 
condemned in the radiance of the eternal 
Presence. Now the Apostle humbly boasts 
that his ministry among men is not condemned 
even in the searching light of God’s counten- 
ance. He had sought his motives there! He 
had purposed nothing and endeavoured nothing 
which would not bear the scrutiny of God. 
Even if he failed, do we wonder that he had a 
peace and joy which more than counterbalanced 
all his trials ? 


Christ’s Yea 


2 Cor. i. 19, 20.—‘ For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 
was preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus 
and Timothy, was not yea and nay, but in him is yea. 
For how many soever be the promises of God, in him is 

the yea: wherefore also through him is the Amen, unto 
the glory of God through us’ (R.V.). 


Iy order to understand this great saying we 
must start by putting ourselves at the Apostle’s 
point of view. He has just passed through 
almost overwhelming sufferings, both physical 
and mental, which had delayed his promised 
visit to Corinth. These sufferings had been 
made more acute by the delicate sensibility 
which, as in the case of Jeremiah, was inex- 
tricably bound up with his adamantine strength. 
He had ‘ despaired even of life.’ Yet God, by 
His abundant comfort, had delivered him ‘ out 
of so great a death.’ His courage and con- 
fidence, his hope and expectation, had thereby 
been fully restored. He was himself again, and 
more than himself, since his weakness had 
been reinforced by the life-giving succour and 
i eg of God. He had also been held 
back by his anxiety to receive reassuring tidings 
about the condition of the Church, so that his 
visit might be one of encouraging fellowship, 
and not of fault-finding and correction. This 
delay had either been taken advantage of by 
his enemies, or had aroused his apprehension 
that it would be so taken advantage of. He 
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would be accounted a Yea-and-Nay man, whose 
character was fickle, whose purposes were un- 
stable, and whose promises were untrustworthy. 
Such changeableness was impossible and even 
unthinkable. The Son of God, as preached by 
him and his companions, had not been ‘ Yea 
and Nay, but a consistent and all-embracing 
‘Yea.’ The certitude and positiveness of Christ 
impose certitude and positiveness upon His 
servant, whose life must needs be, both in word 
and deed, a revelation of his Lord. And more. 
The certitude and positiveness of Christ, the 
Son of God, are the final and convincing guar- 
antees of the trustworthiness of God. The 
fulfilment of His promises, in all their infinite 
variety, is assured by the fact and presence of 
Christ, His Son. 

Thus, as it seems, a wonderful vision arises 
before the mind of the Apostle. Mankind, re- 
presented by the Church, is gathered together 
in the presence of the Unseen. The countless 
promises of God are called to mind and recited. 
The assembly awaits in tensest expectation the 
assurance that they hold good and will be ful- 
filled. Suddenly before their awestruck gaze 
appears the Son of God. In Him—His per- 
sonality and His Presence—is emblazoned the 
satisfying ‘Yea’ of God. And immediately 
there bursts from the waiting congregation the 
‘Amen’ of confident faith and hope, of joyful 
and devout acceptance, not only of the assur- 
ance but of the actual gift and bestowal of God 
in Christ. 


There are two ways in which we may think 
of Christ as Yea. First, He is Himself certain, 
and secondly, the promises of God are certain 
in Him. 

1. Christ Himself is Certain.—We all feel the 
pressure and solemnity of the problems of 
human existence. Revelation is perfect as a 
practical guide, but a solver of theoretical prob- 
lems it is not. What am I? Whither am I 
going? He may be a good Christian, but 
assuredly he is a dull thinker who supposes 
that every cloud is lifted by religion from the 
twin problems of our origin and our destiny. 
Dimly these questions loom up, like gigantic 
mountain slopes visible through rolling vapours, 
before us and behind. Through changing mists 
we see them, half illumined in the radiance of 
our Christian trust, but their head and their 
base alike are swathed in impenetrable mystery. 
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Still we say, on the way, 
Strange to think as we go, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day. 


In this baffled peering wonder Jesus had no 
share. He alone of human beings could say, 
without reserve, ‘I know whence I come, and 
whither I go.’ And yet the mystery of His 
being was the most profound of all. 

The same ring of utter confidence is in the 
teaching of Jesus. Every word is meek, but 
there is no trace of uncertainty. There is always 
quiet conviction, primary insight. Others have 
taught with a wonderful confidence, but it 
has always been avowedly a derived and im- 
parted message. Gabriel spoke to Muhammad. 
The place is shown where Gautama, after 
agonies of search, became Buddha, which means 
‘the enlightened one.’ Even the true prophets 
were men ‘to whom the word of the Lord 
came,’ a position which Christ contrasted with 
His own. But if men had known Him they 
should have known the Father. ‘The Father 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth.’ 
‘No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ 

§|‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said by 
them of old time’ opens one paragraph after 
another of Jesus’ great sermon, and then follows, 
‘But I say unto you.’ Jesus brushes aside the 
ancients as if they had never been. His dis- 
ciples were not to own any authority beside 
Him; He was to be absolute, with apostles 
and prophets as His witnesses and interpreters, 
never His equals. His words are ushered in 
with the solemn formula, ‘ Verily, verily’ ; 
they fall on the inner ear like the stroke of a 
bell; they are independent of argument. It is 
ever ‘ I,’ and one’s soul answers with reverence. 
For this ‘1’ that sounds from every sentence 
of the teaching of Jesus is not egotism; it is 
Deity. 

In quite the same confident tones Jesus spoke 
of the life to come; ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; I go to prepare a place for 
you’; ‘Pather, I will that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am,’ 

Review the whole circle of spiritual truth, 
and see whether there is any part of it where 
Jesus trod with hesitating step. Find one con- 

1 Tun Maclaren, he Mind of the Maater. 
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jecture, one mere inference, one example of 
truth arrived at otherwise than as a fact within 
His own consciousness. He used Seripture to 
repel Satan, to refute gainsayers, to convince 
the hesitating ; and, as in His last words upon 
the Cross, to express the deepest emotions of 
His own heart. But His natural and character- 
istic method with all teachable souls is, as He 
expressed it to Nicodemus, ‘We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen,’ 
This certainty of Christ’s is part of the com- 
pleteness of His character and life. And hence 
it becomes part of that assurance we have when 
we put our trust in Him. 


2. The Promises of God are Certain in Ohrist. 
—The original reference of the text, of course, 
is to the whole series of great promises given 
in the Old Testament. These, says Paul, are 
sealed and confirmed to men by the revelation 
and work of Jesus Christ, but it is obvious that 
the principle which is good in reference to them 
is good on a wider field. Let us think about 
some of the things that are made for us in- 
dubitably certain in Jesus Christ, 

(1) Freedom.—Virst, then, let us consider 
God’s promise of freedom. It is the old prob- 
lem of the freedom of the will. How far then 
is it safe to trust our instincts in this matter ? 
At the first thought we seem conscious of our 
moral freedom, just as we are conscious of 
our physical freedom, So Browning says: ‘ We 
know we’re free, and there’s an end ont’; but 
we need only turn to another line from the 
same poet to find an expression of the opposite 
view: ‘So free we seem,’ he says, ‘ so fettered 
fast we are.’ Which of these views is true ? 
Are we, in the moral sphere, free agents—at 
liberty up to a point to carve out our own 
destiny, to walk in the paths of virtue if we 
desire it, or if we so will to follow the impulse 
of sin? Or, is our will power, as some assert, 
merely a delusion, and we 


No other than a moving row 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go ; 
Impotent pieces of the game God pla 

Upon this checker-board of nights and days ? 


What shall we say to these things? We 
have within us a consciousness of moral free- 
dom; it is God’s promise written in human 
nature. Does it point true or false? The 
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uestion is vital, for our answer makes all the 
ifference between fatalism and faith, between 
indolent acquiescence in things as they are, and 
earnest effort on behalf of the Kingdom of God. 

Turn, then, to the life of Him in whom ‘the 
promises of God are yea,’ and we have our 
answer. From beginning to end the life of 
Jesus was a triumph of moral freedom. He 
set before Him as a youth the fulfilment of His 
Father’s purpose. * Wist ye not,’ He said, 
‘that I must be about my Father’s business? ’ 
And He fulfilled that purpose to the end. He 
put His will in the balance against the tempter’s 
power, and He was victor in the struggle. He 
started His public ministry with a declaration 
of His aims and objects, and He consistently 
held to those aims until they culminated in the 
Cross. His appeal to men and women was 
always an appeal to assert the freedom of the 
will, and to enter into life through the doorway 
of liberty. God’s promise of liberty, therefore, 
which is affirmed by our consciousness of free- 
dom, was confirmed in the life of Jesus, and in 
the light of His example we, too, are called to 
walk at liberty in the pathway that His feet 
have trod. 

(2) Providence—What we may call God’s 
promise of Providence is written big in the 
experience of us all. We find within us an in- 
stinct which impels us to cry for some heavenly 
help or guidance or support in times of crisis 
and distress. Even the most sceptical will often 
give a practical denial to their doubts by the 
word of prayer which is wrung from their hearts 
under stress of some calamity, or under the 
shadow of an impending danger. In our heart 
of hearts, that is to say, we feel that God per- 
sonally cares and provides for this world which 
He has made; deep down in our being we 
believe that to pray is to touch the heart of 
the Eternal; and in moments of anguish or of 
supreme joy, we confide in an unseen Provid- 
ence as we would in our closest friend. 

ei then comes the cold analysis of reason, 
and— 


Doubts will rise if God hath kept 
His promises to men. 


What does it allamount to? wesay. Instinct? 
—a, delusion! Providence ?—a fiction of the 
imagination! Think of it. What do I, as an 
individual, count for in a world so vast, itself 
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but a speck in an illimitable universe? How 
should God—if there be a God—have any per- 
sonal care for me? It is the old question of 
the Psalmist: ‘ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him ? ” 

The most casual glance at the life and char- 
acter of Jesus will give us the answer. He saw 
the Providence of God in the wayside flower, in 
the feeding of the birds, in the fall of a sparrow ; 
‘the very hairs of our head are all numbered, 
and he who clothes the grass of the field will 
much more provide for the needs of the children 
of men.’ Because He was thus conscious of God 
in the things about Him, Jesus was calm and 
free from care in the midst of an angry and 
a striving world. In the march of events and 
the sure progress of the ages, He recognized 
the all-controlling will of God, and so He lived 
and died that the Father’s will might be accom- 
plished. And then at the end, with a joy which 
all the cruelties of men could not suppress, He 
yielded Himself to the loving Providence which 
sent Him forth. ‘Father,’ He said, ‘ into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ 

{| Carlyle, in a letter to Emerson, quoted his 
mother’s saying, ‘ They cannot take God’s Pro- 
vidence from thee: thou hast never wanted yet.’ 

| I am trying to make it more and more a 
guiding thought in my own life, that God is 
working His purpose out init. . . . This thought 
gives much relief from all anxiety as to ultimate 
success, or avoidance of failure, and all fear as 
to wasting one’s life. Do we not believe in God ? 
and a God who is supremely concerned in our 
life-work, and who will assuredly guide it accord- 
ing to His Divine plan, if we allow Him? If 
we do not, let us give up even the pretence of 
religion. But we do! Then let us abandon 
ourselves to this faith. Let us, as Gordon said, 
pull up our anchors, and with utter quietness 
allow the wind of God to blow our ship whither- 
soever He will.+ 


(3) Forgiveness.—Every man of deep heart- 
experience has felt the necessity of having a 
clear certainty and knowledge about forgive- 
ness. Men do not feel it always. A man can 
skate over the surface of the great deeps that 
lie beneath the most frivolous life, and may 
suppose, in his superficial way of looking at 
things, that there is no need for any definite 

1 W. H. Temple Gairdner. 
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teaching about sin, and the mode of dealing 
with it. But once bring that man face to face, 
in a quiet hour, with the facts of his life and of 
a Divine law, and all that superficial ignoring of 
evil in himself passes away. Then the only mes- 
sage that answers to the needs of an awakened 
conscience and an aroused heart is the message 
of the Cross. All other religions have felt after 
a clear doctrine of forgiveness, and all have 
failed to find it. Here is the Divine ‘ Yea!’ 
There is nothing on which a man who has once 
learned the tragic meaning and awful reality of 
sin can depend for forgiveness, except this, that 
‘Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.’ 
In Him the promise is Yea. 

4] You remember how in Bunyan it was only 
when the pilgrim came in sight of the Cross 
that his burden loosed from off his back and 
fell and rolled into the open sepulchre, and 
he saw it no more; and that he stood there a 
long time, weeping, laughing, wondering. For it 
seemed very strange that the sight of a cross 
could free him from his guilt and sin. And yet 
it does. There are millions of witnesses to 
that.t 

4] The human heart has always answered 
and always will answer to the Divine remedy 
for sin. It understands the parable of Heine. 
After quoting the Homeric description of the 
feasting gods, he says: ‘Then suddenly ap- 
proached panting a pale Jew with drops of 
blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns on 
his head, and a great cross laid on his shoulders ; 
and he threw the cross on the high table of the 
gods so that the golden cups tottered, and the 
gods became dumb and pale, and grew even paler 
till they at last melted away into vapour.’ 2 


(4) Immortality—The child in the church- 
yard in Maeterlinck’s play, The Blue Bird, says 
in her childish way, *‘ There are no dead,’ and 
the instinct of humanity has always declared 
the same. 


It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well !— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? why shrinks the soul 
Back on her self, and startles at destruction ? 


1 Ad. ereisg The Galilean Accent, 143. 
2 W. R. Nicoll, The Lamp of Sacrifice, 45. 
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’Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 
Tis heaven itself, that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.1 


What then of this promise of immortality in 
the light of the text? ‘ How many soever be 
the promises of God, in him is the yea’; without 
a doubt the risen Christ is the ‘ yea’ of the 
promise of immortality. And how definite are 
the affirmations of Christ Himself. ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall he live: and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die.” That is a ‘yea’ indeed, reinforcing and 
certifying all men have hoped or dreamed with 
the weight of eternal omnipotence and eternal 
truth. 

4] When Socrates came to die he said to his 
disciples, ‘I have faith in the future, and I 
think I see the golden islands, but oh that we 
had a stouter vessel, or a stronger word!’ 
That has been called the most pathetic cry of 
antiquity. The cry of Socrates has been 
answered for us. ‘Oh that we had a stouter 
vessel! ’—in Jesus Christ the frail raft was 
turned into a strong ark that shall not make 
shipwreck. 


Now it is clear that the only fitting attitude 
for professing Christians in reference to these 
certainties of God is the attitude of unhesitating 
affirmation and joyful assent. How could we 
come to God’s greatest affirmations, sealed 
with the broad seal of His Son’s life and death, 
and answer with a hesitating ‘Amen,’ that 
falters and almost sticks in our throat. Certi- 
tude is the only fitting response to certainty. 
All the promises of God, which in Him are 
yea, ought through Him to get from us an 
* Amen.’ 

The truths which Christ confirms are so 
bound up with Himself that we cannot have 
them without Him. We may accept the words 
of a Plato whatever we think of the Plato who 
spoke the words. But we cannot separate 
Christ and His teaching in that fashion. So 
faith in Him, the surrender of heart and will 
to Him as our Lord, the absolute trust in Him 
as the foundation of all our hope and the source 
of all our blessedness—that is the way to certi- 
tude, and there is no other road that we can 
take. 

1 Addison, Cato, V. i. 
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The Promises of God 


2 Cor. i. 20.—* For how oan) soever be the promises of 
God, in him is the yea: wherefore also through him is the 
Amen, unto the glory of God through us’ (R.V.). 


Ir was inevitable that St Paul should think in 
terms of Divine promises and their fulfilment, 
for expectancy was of the very essence of Old 
Testament religion. Yet in this respect, as in 
others, Old Testament revelation and Jewish 
religion give precise point and expression to 
what is universal in the method of God and in 
the corresponding temper of mankind. 


1. Man, as well as Revelation, comes into 
being by means of and under the influence of 
promises. The doctrine of evolution is not an 
explanation of the universe, but it is the best 
description at present available of the method 
by which it has come and is still coming into 
being. The unfolding of the Divine purpose is 
contained in the slow and costly upbuilding of 
the world. Gradualness is inevitable in respect 
both of Nature and of man. And this involves 
not merely the Divine creation, but man’s self- 
building of the world. Above all, this co- 
operation of the Creator and the creature is to 
be found throughout the realm of consciousness 
—the spiritual world. The future is forecast 
and brought about by means of human ideals, 
which are given to men as their starting-point, 
carrying such a measure of assurance with them 
as arouses confident hope and inspires sustained 
effort. Such ideals and their attendant hopes 
are instinctively treated as revealing something 
of the nature and meaning of the universe, of 
the mind and will of God. 

Hence man comes into being, not merely with 
a sense of dependence, but as an actively 
pc and expectant being. He seeks not 
only being, but better-being; demands not 
merely security of existence, but the satisfaction 
that makes continued existence worth while. 
‘ We are saved by hope,’ says St Paul elsewhere. 
The place and worth of any civilization is 
measured by the elevation and extent of its 
hopes, and by its assurance—even if it be only 
instinctive—that the order of things, that God, 
is pledged to such fulfilment of them as will 
justify it to Reason, with its spiritual aspirations 
and moral demands. 

§| On the walls of the Chapel of the Arena at 
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Padua, Giotto has painted the chief vices and 
virtues of men. One of his great frescoes there 
is a picture of Hope, and this is how he imagines 
her. Hope is drawn as a woman, white-robed 
and white-winged ; her eyes are gazing upward, 
and she stretches out her hands to grasp the 
crown which an angel holds just above her 
reach. According to the definition of a modern 
English prophet, hope is that temper or virtue 
in us which answers to and embraces great and 
worthy things hoped for. 


2. Men have been, and are still being, led 
forward by the appeal of a vast range of promises 
that rest upon faith and awaken hope. They 
embrace and appeal to every human interest 
and concern, from those of mere animal life 
onward to the highest aims of civilization. They 
give some degree of elevation even to the 
pursuit of the material. Yet there have come 
to men throughout their history intuitions and 
yearnings, hopes and demands, which have 
suggested with irresistible influence and have 
partially revealed the existence and presence 
of a higher order, eternal and divine, by which 
the present order of things, with all its lower 
values, must be estimated and judged. Visions 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness have been 
vouchsafed, which have called forth the awe- 
stricken sense of the Holy, the conviction, to 
use the words of Martineau, that ‘ when the 
secret of the universe is disclosed, it will not be 
found to be profane.’ Such visions have come, 
first of all, to the prophets and the poets, the 
seers and mystics of mankind, and through them 
have become the spiritual heritage of ordinary 
men. These intimations make their authority 
and influence felt, not amid the rush of life, but 
in its still hours and its solemnizing experiences. 
The mark of ‘given-ness’ attends such visions 
and intimations. They come from above, and 
not from beneath or around. They claim 
authority, create higher and holier standards, 
awaken expectancy. They become the satisfy- 
ing ends by which the meaning and worth of 
the universe and of human life are henceforth 
judged. They are ‘ promises of God,’ and in 
their presence all other promises of life, however 
innocent or even essential they may be, sink to 
secularity. Upon the trustworthiness of these 
intimations and upon their iulfilment the 
salvation and satisfaction of mankind depend. 

1 T. H. Darlow. 
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Failing such fulfilment, the nature and govern- 
ment of the universe are a baffling enigma, for if 


they should prove illusory the universe has been | 


the birthplace and spring of spiritual ideals and 
aspirations to which it is indifferent, although 
they are,so essential to the making of man that 
only the influence of the highest can safeguard 
and foster the lowliest. Their fulfilment is as 
necessary to the collective well-being of the race 
as to the goodness of individual men. 


3. Where, then, is the assurance of this 
fulfilment to be found? ‘In him ’—that is in 
Christ, the Son of God—‘ is the yea.’ The fact 
of Christ is the only, it is also the convincing 
and satisfying, guarantee of the trustworthiness 
of God. Accept the reality and the significance 
of Christ, and all is assured. Deny Him, or 
disparage Him, and all is lost. ‘He that 
followeth me,’ He says, ‘shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ 
The secret of Christ was, above all, that He 
Himself completely enjoyed this ‘light of life,’ 
that He lived in the unbroken and immediate 
consciousness of the reality, the presence, and 
the fellowship of God as His Father. This con- 
sciousness gave to Him His dauntless serenity 
and command of circumstances, the boundless 
energy of His beneficence, the fullness of His 
beatitude. Through it He transformed suffer- 
ing into sacrifice, defeat into triumph, death 
into resurrection. 

Fulfilment is the essential quality of Christ— 
of His personality, His work, and His influence. 
He confirms the promises of God to mankind by 
fulfilling in Himself the ideal of manhood in its 
relations with God. The highest principle of 
life, according to John Stuart Mill, is ‘ so to act 
that Jesus Christ would approve of your life.’ 
Even His Cross was not a defeat, or merely an 
expiation. It was the fulfilment and therefore 
the restoration, through sacrificial obedience, of 
the ideal of which sin is either the defiant or the 
careless contradiction. 

And what He Himself enjoyed, He also con- 
veyed to His followers, giving to them a new 
knowledge of God and a new power over the 
world. He took away their sin, transformed 
their impotence, and bequeathed to them His 
Spirit. He brought them into the main-stream 
of the redemptive and renewing energies of the 
Divine life and love. And all this is the earnest 
of what He has been and will be to all those 
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who surrender themselves to Him and accept 
His ‘ Yea’ to all the promises of God. 


4. What, then, should be the response ? 
Surely, ‘the Amen’ of worshipful acceptance, 
of confident and joyful trust, in which the faith 
of individual believers swells and is sustained 
by the chorus of the Church. Such faith is a 
venture of hope, inspired by love. Yet this 
venture is as completely justified in the spiritual 
world as is a response to the light, and to the 
world that is illuminated by it, in the natural 
world. For the reality and promise of the 
spiritual world is bound up with the reality and 
gift of Christ. 

Never has there been an age when ‘the 
promises of God’ made such a many-sided 
appeal to the hopes of men. The ideals of 
international peace, of social righteousness, of 
personal well-being demand their fulfilment, not 
merely for the satisfaction, but even for the 
survival, of mankind. Yet the ancient cry is 
repeated, ‘ The children are come to the birth, 
and there is not strength to bring forth.’ Man’s 
spiritual inadequacy has compelled an historian 
to conclude his narrative by the gloomy observa- 
tion that ‘ In the earlier scene, man’s impotence 
to contend with Nature made his life brutish 
and brief. To-day his very command over 
Nature, so admirably and marvellously won, has 
become his greatest peril.’ 

q Sir James Marchant, in the Hibbert Journal, 
relates a conversation which he had with Alfred 
Russell Wallace, and the answer which that 
eminent scientist gave to the question, What is 
wrong with the world? ‘It was on his ninety- 
second birthday,’ he says, ‘ and towards evening 
he fell into a reminiscent mood which prompted 
the question to him as he looked over the world 
from his vantage ground of years, what was 
chiefly wrong with it? Instantly his eyes 
brightened, and he spoke gravely: ‘This is 
the fundamental weakness: our knowledge, our 
science, has outstripped our moral development. 
We have become possessed of greater forces 
than we are morally fit to use. We have not 
sufficient self-control or goodwill to use these 
gigantic physical energies for the well-being of 
mankind.’ ‘This does not mean,’ adds Sir 
James, ‘ that we should know less, or stop our 
scientific investigations, but it does mean that, 
if we are to be saved ourselves and to help to 
redeem the world, we have to correct our false 
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standard of values and to promote a moral 
revival throughout our land.’ 

Yet, if men will but say ‘ Amen’ to the ‘ Yea’ 
of Christ, the danger will be surmounted and the 
promised good will be well within man’s reach. 
The salvation of mankind, personal and collec- 
tive, in every realm of human concern, depends 
upon the vision and acceptance of ‘ Jesus only.’ 


The Earnest of the Spirit 


2 Cor. i, 22.—‘ God, who hath also sealed us, and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.’ 


1. Toe thought underlying these words was a 
familiar one to the Apostle Paul. He uses these 
very words on several occasions, and where 
he does not use these very words the thought 
which underlies them is present to his mind. 
Thus he speaks in a certain place of ‘ the testi- 
mony of our conscience,’ and once again of ‘ the 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God.’ There is one tone, 
one note, in all these passages. Whenever this 
thought comes over the Apostle’s mind, every 
other feeling leaves him suddenly, and he be- 
comes confident, hopeful, happy. The pressure 
of things becomes easier, things begin to look 
different—it is as though some Holy Presence 
at that moment came into a room, and by its 
own invincible goodness subdued all things to 
its own quietness and dignity. 

Now what is this thought which could so 
soothe and fortify the Apostle’s soul? Is it 
not just this—that in all circumstances he has 
it in his power to fall back upon God? ‘ We 
have the earnest of the Spirit.’ We have God 
working within ourselves. We have the living 
God in our hearts, God living in our hearts ; and 
that removes the terrible fear to which we are 
tempted in our discouraged hours. The Apostle 
was sure of God, and to be sure of God is to be 
sure that all God’s will shall yet be done. And 
so his spirit leaned back upon God ; he felt for 
God’s hand, and found it near, and the anxiety 
about himself and about the future passed clean 
out of his mind. He was anointed for the 
battle ; he was prepared to wait. Now this is 
a way of looking at our life which we also have 
to take up. We, too, must be able to fall back 
upon some inward and personal confidence, and 
there to stand as it were upon a rock. We, 
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too, shall have to learn to trust to the earnest 
of the Spirit. This, indeed, is just the life of 
faith or the spiritual mind. Without it we are 
not religious at all. 


2. ‘The earnest of the Spirit.—The word 
translated ‘ earnest’ was a word used only in 
business transactions. It was a Phcenician word 
coined by the Pheenicians, the founders of trade 
in our modern sense. It meant a portion of the 
purchase money—the pledge on the one hand 
that the transaction was settled once for all, 
and, on the other, that the remainder of the 
money would be paid in course of time. If 
the man who gave you the earnest (arrhabo), 
the pledge, was trustworthy, then you were in 
as good a position as you would be if you had 
received the entire amount in your hand. 

| In former days, when a man sold a meadow, 
held under a certain kind of land-tenure, the 
seller would cut a grass sod out of that field and 
lifting the sod with his own hands would deliver 
it over into the purchaser’s. That grass sod 
was the earnest of the inheritance—a sample 
and a pledge of the land sold; and the transfer 
of the sod from seller to buyer sealed the bargain 
and made it valid in law. 

Let us take three matters concerning which it 
is of the utmost necessity that we have trust- 
worthy and abiding convictions; and these 
convictions take root only in lives which are 
within the daily illumination and control of God 
—the being of God: the salvation of our soul : 
and our personal existence after death. Those 
three matters are, indeed, not to be separated. 
Yet we can separate them in our thoughts, and 
a man is not really alive who has not arrived at: 
some doctrine or belief concerning these great 
matters, by which belief he is shaping his present. 
life and anticipating his destiny. With regard 
to these, how true it is that we have only the 
earnest of the Spirit. 

(1) Lhe Being of God.—What do we know of 
God? How are we to know what He is? 
How, indeed, are we to know that He is? We 
may ask men, as Isaiah did, ‘ to lift up their 
eyes on high and see who hath erected these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number.’ 
We may bid men open their eyes to the majesty 
of the night-sky, to the beauty and order of the 
created world. We may bid a man consider 
what a piece of work he himself is. We may 
ask men, in short, to think, knowing that if they 
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think on and on they will arrive at some notion 
about God, by whom all things stand fast. But 
the Apostle takes another way—a way, too, that 
is more likely to bring conviction in these very 
days of ours. He bids us trace the outlines of 
God’s character in His dealings with us privately. 
Has God come near to us? Has He interrupted 
us, showing us that we do not belong to our- 
selves, but are here to obey Him, here to do or 
to bear what He decrees? Does night fall upon 
our spirits the moment we have done some 
wrong? And does not night stay with us until 
we bend our stiff heart before God and ask Him 
to pardon us and give us peace? When we 
pray, when we ask for strength to go on beneath 
some load, it may be, which we know we must 
bear, do we really find strength? If we have 
had any experience of such visitations, we have 
the earnest of the Spirit—the Spirit bearing 
witness with our spirit that we are the sons of 
God. God has in these things given us His 
pledge ; the rest will come. 

Although it remains for ever true that no 
man by searching can find out God, it is equally 
true that we who know ourselves to be under 
the discipline of the Spirit do know God. We 
know that He cares for us, that He takes pains 
with us. We see through a glass darkly ; still, 
what we do see is there, and will remain true for 
ever. We know in part; the rest will come 
when we are able to bear it. 

(2) The Salvation of our Soul.—What ground 
of confidence have we that our soul shall be 
finally saved, that it shall rise steadily through 
all its experiences to God? Who is there— 
among those who are really seeking to please God 
—who has not been humbled and ashamed to 
find that unworthy things were still alive within 
him, ready at a moment to master him? Our 
inward life is so complicated, so subtle, that it is 
often difficult for us to say that we have made 
progress, that we are most steadily and habitu- 
ally Christian in our disposition. One day our 
feet are on a rock; we feel sure of ourselves, of 
our outward behaviour, and of the very temper 
of our mind: next day our feet are on miry 
clay ; we struggle and lose ground, and are full 
of unhappiness. Where, in such a case, is our 
confidence that some abiding good is surely 
coming in spite of many a disheartening sign ? 
We fall back upon God, who is working within 
us. Whatever we have felt of His influence we 
hold as an earnest, as a pledge from Him of our 
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eventual deliverance. And so, in days when we 
are troubled, as indeed we should be troubled, 
by our personal failures, by our low aims and 
unsteady obedience, let us remember that our 
confidence is in God; in God, who was behind 
such improvement as we could ever clam. A 
man gets back his confidence when he reminds 
himself that his salvation depends not upon his 
grasp of God, but upon God’s grasp of him. 

4] The Author of our faith must needs be its 
Perfecter as well. When we sing the old hymn 
‘O Lord, my best desires fulfil ’"—do we stop to 
ask where those desires came from, and what 
they portend? Why did God breathe them into 
our souls? Was it only to tantalize us with 
their vanity? Was it not to fulfil them abund- 
antly at last, when we have been made patient 
and they have been made pure? The poet who 
tells how ‘ our life is plagued with dreams of 
something sweet,’ only echoes the sentence of 
the Apostle. ‘ The earnest expectation of the 
creature waits for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.’ 

(3) Our Personal Existence after Death—The 
profoundest question which can engage us is the 
question of our personal immortality—the ques- 
tion which Job raised when he said, “A man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ The 
truth about this great matter is hidden from us 
in many of its aspects. We cannot see into the 
world of spirits; we cannot hold fellowship 
except by faith with those whom we have loved 
and lost. Where, then, shall we rest our con- 
fidence that we shall survive the disaster of 
death and shall go forward into a closer life 
with God? There are reasons and reasons 
which may be given to strengthen our instinctive 
belief in our personal existence after death. 
But these are not what the Apostle means when 
he speaks of ‘ the earnest of the Spirit.’ 

The belief in our own immortality can never 
be a real conviction—it will be at best a kind of 
hearsay—until we base it upon the earnest of 
the Spirit ; until we feel the soul growing within 
us, aspiring towards God, protesting against the 
dominion of the carnal mind ; until we feel that 
we have that within us which this present world 
cannot satisfy we are not using real words when 
we speak of immortality. | . 

Only they who have the earnest of the Spirit 
are quite sure of immortality. And this they 
know, because even now they feel that they are 
living unto God. They feel that God is mould- 
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ing, making, unmaking, remaking, casting down, 
and building up their life in its secret and im- 
mortal parts. * If God lives, I shall live,’ they 
say, ‘and live with Him. If Christ lives, then 
when my soul is set free by death to choose its 
own place, it will hie away to Christ like a bird 
to its nest. He will call, and I will answer 
Him. He will have a desire to the work of His 
hands.’ We know that another life awaits us, 
because even now we hold communications 
with it. 

4] ‘ My own life—my own struggles—and sins 
—and sufferings,’ said Meynell, stooping to- 
wards the sick man, and speaking each word 
with an intensity behind which lay much that 
could never be known to his questioner. ‘A 
good man, Bateson, put it once in this way. 
“ There is something in me that asks something 
of me.” That’s easy to understand—isn’t it ? 
If a man wants to be filthy, or drunken, or cruel, 
there is always a Voice within—it may be weak 
or it may be strong—that asks of him to be, 
instead, pure and sober and kind. And perhaps 
he denies the Voice, refuses it, talks it down, 
again and again. Then the joy in his life dies 
out, bit by bit, and the world turns to dust and 
ashes. Every time he says No to the Voice, he is 
less happy—he has less power of being happy. 
And the Voice itself dies away, and death 
comes. But now, suppose he turns to the Voice 
and says, “Lead me, | follow!” And suppose he 
obeys, like a child stumbling. Then every time 
he stretches and bends his poor weak will so as 
to give /¢ what it asks, his heart is happy, and 
strength comes—the strength to do more and 
do better. It asks him to love—to love men 
and women, not with lust, but with pure love, 
and, as he obeys, as he loves, he knows that it is 
God asking, and that God has come to him, and 
abides with him. So, when death overtakes 
him he trusts himself to God as he would to 
his best friend.’ + 


Forgiveness 


2 Cor. ii. 10.—' To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive 
also: for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave it, for 
your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.’ 


Tue individual who insulted the Apostle at 

Corinth and tried to discredit his preaching had 

been censured by the people. Now Paul writes : 
1 Mrs Humphry Ward, The Case of Richard Meynell. 
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‘The man to whom I refer has been sufficiently 
punished by the penalty inflicted by most of you, 
so that now you must take the opposite course, 
and forgive and encourage him, or else he may 
be overwhelmed by his sorrow. So I beg you 
to assure him of your love.’ ‘ When you forgive, 
I forgive also.’ It was the offence he utterly 
condemned, not the offender, and when the 
wrong had been properly exposed and the wrong- 
doer felt it, Paul saw a man to be forgiven, en- 
couraged and loved. Then he states that the 
ground upon which he himself felt offended, and 
upon which he forgave, was not so much in- 
dividual as it was social, not so much personal 
asit was moral. It was‘ on their account’ that 
he was offended; it was because the malice 
wrought mischief in the Church, because it 
brought discredit upon his truth, damaged his 
cause, and hindered the message he loved to 
deliver; it was the social significance of the 
offence, not mere pain to himself that he con- 
sidered. 


1. Forgiveness—Personal and Social.—Again 
and again we find people who have professed 
Christianity for years, who at any rate would 
resent being told that they did not believe in 
Christianity, nevertheless taking offences as very 
personal things, and carrying feelings of retalia- 
tion about them utterly at variance with the 
Christian ideal. Perhaps nothing puts our 
Christianity to a sharper test than some action 
on the part of an individual which we know to 
have been intended as hostile to ourselves. The 
natural tendency of such conduct no doubt is to 
create its like in us, and our first impulse often 
is to retaliate in similar or worse terms. But if 
we have any loyalty to Christianity at all, we 
must ask, how far does the general social interest, 
and how far does a true ideal of life, allow us to 
be angry ; what measures may we take against 
the: offender? Some may think that if they 
disclaim a formal profession of Christianity they 
are free from these obligations. But that is a 
total mistake. It is a total misunderstanding of 
what the Christian ethic is to begin with. The 
Christian ethic is not an extra claim brought 
in from somewhere outside, and imposed upon 
men. All our great moral obligations le in 
our natural relations; they belong to us as 
men. What Christianity did was to reveal 
them more clearly, and emphasize them, and 
lift them into the intense light of One who 
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lived them, and further to give us new assur- 
ances of help and greater motive power. But 
Christianity did not create our social obliga- 
tions. It is not our duty to love our neighbour 
because Jesus told us; Jesus told us because 
it always had been our duty. If we ask why 
a man should love his neighbour as himself, 
perhaps the best answer would be, because he 
is a part of himself. No neighbour would mean 
no speech, no love, no friendship, none of the 
ideas and’ feelings that make up our life. And 
so of the duty of forgiveness, and of measured 
and controlled punishment—they arise out of 
our human relations. It is not, therefore, when 
we profess to be a Christian that the obligation 
- lies first upon us; it is upon us always whether 
we acknowledge it or not; the laws of life 
demand it of us. It is not merely against the 
idea of a Church we sin ; we sin against the idea 
of Humanity. What we mean by the Christian 
ethic is the human ethic as it was thrown into 
clearness in the life of Jesus; as it shone in a 
transfiguring light through the darkness round 
the Cross. This demands that when we are 
hurt or in any way wronged by others, we ought 
never to indulge feelings of resentment if it is 
only a personal matter. The old question to 
Jonah might be repeated among us: ‘ Doest thou 
well to be angry?’ It is sometimes well to be 
angry, but we need to be very sure how. What 
was wrong about Jonah’s anger is exactly what 
is often wrong about ours—he was thinking too 
much of himself and too little about the social 
good. That is where we often go woefully 
wrong. Our self-importance is wounded, and 
therefore we think we have a right to rave and 
upset the peace of society, and work it harm, 
thinking only of our own feeling. But it is just 
when we feel hurt that we need most of all to 
think of our ideal, and look to Christ. ‘ If I 
had anything to forgive,’ said Paul—that is, ‘ if 
I felt offended by anything—it was on your 
account ; because it would be against the good 
of your collective life.’ 

Forgiveness is often urged in a very wrong 
way. It often comes to mean little more than 
this—treat persons who do wrong as if they did 
not. But that would be the worst possible 
thing for the wrongdoer himself, and would 
throw the whole social machinery into confusion. 
We must remember that we have no right to 
forgive unless that also be for the social good. 
And we must carry this principle into regions of 
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life where the law of the land is not operative. 
Take the case in Corinth. If Paul had simply 
said from the beginning, ‘I forgive him,’ and 
the Church had taken no action in sternly con- 
demning the wrong, great damage would have 
been done. There had been another case in 
Corinth, indeed, where a member of the Church 
had disgraced his relationship, and the Church 
was taking no action. Paul’s argument then 
was that what a society tolerates it becomes. If 
it adopts towards impurity a mere soft attitude 
of forgiveness, it becomes itself impure. Evil is 
not a thing to be merely forgiven; it is to be 
vigorously condemned. And this because the 
sinner is never a mere individual, but a social 
being, and the social good must be an essential 
consideration. ‘ When you forgive a man any- 
thing,’ said Paul, ‘ J forgive him too,’ that is, ° I 
have no merely personal feeling in the matter ; 
if you find that the ends of society are best 
served by forgiveness, forgive; I am with you. 
And do not retain any bitterness from the past ; 
take the man to your heart again, and encourage 
him with love.’ How many people there are 
who find it most difficult to forgive on any 
principle of social utility, especially if the sinners 
be very close to them. What is called forgive- 
ness is often mere weakness, a soft, easy, 
thoughtless kindliness. 

People sometimes quote Jesus as if He showed 
no discrimination in Hismercy. Thatis because 
He was often readiest to forgive the worst men. 
But were they the worst men, or were they not 
rather the worst abused? It is quite true that 
Jesus was very free of pardon and love to men 
who were outcast and abandoned, but that was 
not because He did not discriminate, but rather 
because He did. He saw in such men points 
of value, linking-places for the redemptive 
process. He discriminated very sharply between 
the woman who was a sinner and Simon the re- 
spectable Pharisee, but it was a discrimination of 
differences too deep for the sight of the ordinary 
world. He forgave the one because she was 
a sinner and knew it; and rebuked the other 
because he was a sinner and did not know it. 
Both the condemnation and the pardon were 
given for the making of better characters. He 
forgave in order to renew; pardoned in order 
to send the sinner on his way with a new heart 
and a firmer step. We must do our forgiving 
so. We must doit even when it is most difficult. 
Sometimes we must keep back even what we 
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call our heart, in order to secure great ends 
of character. We must clear ourselves of all 
bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, and malice ; 
and be ready to forgive, as God in Christ forgave 
us to cleanse us from all iniquity, to make us 
good. 

4] Lady Frederick Cavendish, after the murder 
of her husband in Phoenix Park, Dublin, wrote 
to a clergyman who wished to dedicate a sermon 
to her husband’s memory: ‘ You will, I am 
sure, forgive me if I beg you, before sending the 
MS. to the printers, to look through it first, with 
the special view of seeing if there is any word 
that could be turned into a desire for vengeance. 
You will readily understand how I must shrink 
from any such feeling. I would rather, as far 
as I reverently may, adopt the Lord’s prayer on 
the Cross—* Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” The law, I know, must take 
its course, for the sake of the unhappy country 
itself. I pray that neither the unspeakable 
greatness of my sorrow nor the terrible wicked- 
ness of those men may ever blind either myself 
or any of the English people to the duty of 
patience, justice and sympathy in our thoughts, 
words and deeds with regard to Ireland and its 
people at large.’ 

§] When Gandhi in 1908 was attacked and 
nearly murdered by a fanatical Muhammadan, 
he refused to prosecute his assailant or even to 
give evidence against him. On the very day of 
the crime, when he lay bleeding and seriously 
wounded he issued an appeal to his adherents 
and warned them to take no step whatever 
against his assailant. ‘ This man,’ he declared, 
‘ did not know what he was doing. He thought 
that I was doing what was wrong. He has had 
his redress in the only manner he knows. I, 
therefore, request that no steps be taken against 
him. I believe in him, I will love him and win 
him by love.’ The improbable happened. In 
the following year his assailant wrote to Gandhi 
assuring him that all his sympathies and his 
profoundest reverence belonged to the Mahatma, 
and that he would do all in his power to help 
Gandhi’s ideas to triumph.? 


2. The Blessedness of Forgwing.—We think 
too often of forgiveness as being a blessing only 
to the forgiven. But if we look beneath the 
surface it is clear that the forgiver receives 


Ts Be Williams, The Christ Within, 51. 
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the greater blessing. For whoever forgives his 
enemy is treading the highway of God. If there 
is no gloom so deep and dark as that which 
settles on a hard and unrelenting soul, on the 
other hand, there is no joy so pure, there is none 
so rewarding, as that of one who, from his heart, 
has learned to say, ‘I forgive.’ He has tasted 
the very joy of God, the joy of Him of whom 
it is written that He delighteth in mercy. Just 
as when a sea-worm perforates the shell of an 
oyster, the oyster straightway closes the wound 
with a pearl, so does a forgiving spirit heal the 
hidden hurt of the heart, and win for itself a 
boon even at the hands of its foe. 

4] It has been said that the Celt never forgives ; 
now the injunction to forgive seventy times 
seven was to Signor the supreme commandment. 
He told me that it had once happened to him to 
be very angry with some one person, and to feel 
so for some time; and then, thinking over it 
one day, he had come to see that it would be 
better to put away all the angry feelings, and 
to try to believe that circumstances had been 
too strong; and with that he made a great 
effort to conquer himself, and after doing so he 
felt a strange influence like something celestial 
passing over him, as if a higher power had laid 
His hand upon his head. It was something he 
had never known before or since—a glimpse of 
the Divine. 

Although forgiveness is thus primarily for the 
benefit of the one who exercises it, it is also of 
immense value objectively. The forgiver touches 
the heart of the forgiven into a like emotion and 
fills him with a desire ‘to go and do likewise.’ 
All love, not Christ’s only, has within it a strange 
redemptive power. We often profess ourselves 
puzzled by that hard saying of Jesus concerning 
the binding and loosing of men’s sins. Yet this 
is just what human love, or the want of it, is 
doing every day. When we forgive men their 
sins, we so far loose them from them; we help 
them to believe in the power and reality of the 
Divine forgiveness. When we refuse to forgive, 
we bind their sins to them, we make them doubt 
the love and mercy of God. How often Paul 
must have remembered with gratitude the part 
Ananias played in his conversion at Tarsus ! 
As he waited in Damascus, pondering the mean- 
ing of the heavenly vision, there came to him 
the man whose life he had meant to take: 
‘ Ananias entered into the house; and, laying 

1 George Frederic Waits, ii, 280. 
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his hands on him, said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way 
which thou camest, hath sent me.’ ‘ Brother 
Saul ’—how his heart must have leapt within 
him at the sound of that voice from without 
confirming the voice within ; it was the love and 
forgiveness of man sealing and making sure the 
love and forgiveness of God. Augustine used to 
say that the Church owed Paul to the prayers 
of Stephen, but he might have said with equal 
truth that the Church owed Paul to the forgive- 
ness of Ananias.? 


O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 

Nor ever strike him blow for blow ; 
For all the souls on earth that live 

To be forgiven must forgive, 

Forgive him seventy times and seven : 
For all the blesséd souls in Heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven. 


Satan’s Devices 


2 Cor. ii. 11.—‘ We are not ignorant of his devices.’ 


‘We are not ignorant,’ St Paul says, of Satan’s 
devices. The word translated ‘devices’ is a 
derivative of a Greek word which in its English 
dress, ‘ nous,’ colloquial usage has made familiar 
to us all. From the same Greek word comes, 
also, the verb in ‘we are not ignorant of’; 
indeed, there is something like a play upon the 
word: ‘ We are not to be caught napping,’ the 
Apostle means, “ we meet “ nous”’ with “ nous,” 
that so no advantage be gained over us by 
Satan.’ And as a chess-player watches the 
moves of his opponent, and a batsman the 
tricks of the bowler, and a general the stratagems 
of the enemy, and as Paul watched the foe that 
was watching him, so have we need to watch, 
and, as John Wesley used to say, ‘to have all 
our wits about us,’ lest we be trapped and 
taken. 

The Apostle does not tell us what the devices 
were. But probably the devices of to-day are 
very much the same as in Paul’s time. For 
underneath all changing years, and the growing 
complexities of life, this heart keeps wonder- 
fully constant; and the arts that take it and 
_ that snare it now, took it and snared and slew 

it eighteen hundred years ago. We are not 
1 G. Jackson, The Teaching of Jesus, 172. 
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ignorant of his devices—what, then, are some 
of these ? 


1. He labels evil things with pleasant names. 
—There is a tendency in all language to do that. 
Whether it springs from a very natural desire 
to hide the uglier sides of human life, or whether 
it is the survival of some old pagan feeling that 
tried to propitiate the gods of Nature by fair 
words, we cannot tell. But every language has 
been rich in what grammarians call euphemisms 
—these nice and delicate words that cover some 
offensive truth. It is this tendency of human 
speech that is caught up and wrested by the 
devil into an engine and instrument of ill. If, 
by any trick of speech, we veil the filthiness of 
sin, or if we cannot see how odious evil is because 
we have dubbed it with some pleasant name, we 
have been ignorant of his devices. Who called 
the world of self and pleasure the gay world ? 
Who named the business man whose trans- 
actions border on the shady the smart man ? 
Who said that the toper who is breaking his 
wife’s heart had his little weakness? Let us 
call vile things by their vile names, and be not 
ignorant of his devices. 


2. He attacks us on our strongest side.—The 
Bible has many instances of that. Who above 
all patriarchs and prophets was noted for his 
meekness? Was it not Moses? Yet it was 
Moses who brake the tables in a passion, and 
failed in the grace that most distinguished him. 
Whom do we call the father of the faithful? 
Is it not Abraham? Yet the worst sin in 
Abraham’s life sprang out of want of faith. 
And patient Job sinned through impatience: 
and the brave Peter fell through cowardice. 
And gentle and most tolerant St John, in that 
one hour when he would have the fire on the 
Samaritan villagers, was like to be the most 
intolerant of all. And did not Christ know 
this? Christ’s loftiest passion was for the 
kingdoms of the world, that He might bring 
them into obedience to God. And it was there 
that the Prince of Darkness struck at Him: 
‘ All these things will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.’ 

The choicest gifts that God has dowered us 
with may be our snare, and all that is best in 
us may be our ruin. The victim of intemper- 
ance might have been a happy man but for the 
kindly heart and splendid fellowship that made 
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him the darling of the social company. It was 
the best in him that gave a standing-ground for 
Satan. 

§| The most picturesque object in the beauti- 
ful city of Edinburgh is the old Castle, which 
towers above Princes Street. Once in time of 
war its defenders were taken by surprise. 
They supposed that the steep, rocky side was 
impregnable, and placed no sentries there. 
Their enemies scaled the unprotected clifis in 
the morning mist, slaughtered the garrison, 
and captured the Castle. 


3. He makes use of instruments.—It is one 
mark of practical genius to choose the right 
instruments to do its work. A born adminis- 
trator is a man who not only works hard himself, 
but has the skill of choosing the right men to 
be his servants. That is always a mark of 
practical capacity. Every administrator must 
make use of agents ; and he displays the greatest 
genius for administration who picks his agents 
with the greatest skill. What a magnificent ad- 
ministrative genius that power must be that 
plots our ruin, if we judge it by a test like that. 
Out of a hundred gates into our hearts he passes 
by those that are barred, and chooses one that 
will open at a touch. His is the plan and his 
the whole device. But he gets other hands 
and other hearts to do the work ; and the whole 
history of the tempted world, and the whole 
story of the tempted heart, tell the consummate 
genius of the choice. 

Think of our Lord’s experience. First, in 
the wilderness Satan tempted Him. He came 
himself that time: he sent no messenger and 
used no agent. It was a personal conflict 
between the Prince of Darkness and the Prince 
of Life. But next time the baffled tempter 
fell back upon this old device. Next time he 
does not come in person: he comes incarnated 
in Simon Peter. And when Jesus turns and 
detects Satan’s voice in Peter’s tongue, and 
cries, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan, thou 
savourest not the things of God,’ He was not 
ignorant of his devices. 

It is not the men who hate us, and it is not 
the men and women we despise, who tempt us 
most. It is those we trust and those who love 
us best who often prove the aptest messengers. 
If we but hated those who tempt us, life would 
‘become a very easy thing. It is because we 
1D. B. Knox. 
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love and reverence them so, that for thousands 
of men and women life is hard. 


White hands cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel ; 
Tenderest voices cry, ‘ Turn again! ’ 
Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel. 


4. He shams defeat.—While the fight rages, a 
man is nerved and strung, for he is carrying 
his life in his hand, and knows it. But with 
the victory there comes reaction, and men 
grow careless; and there are battles where the 
enemy has shammed defeat, just to inspire 
that careless spirit. One careless hour and the 
routed sin is at the gates again, and the whole 
battle has to be fought anew. We thought the 
sin was dead, and it was only sleeping. We 
thought that we had slain that habit, and it 
is stealing over us again. We thought we had 
defeated Satan, and Satan only shammed defeat. 
Our unseen foe is a consummate strategist. 
Many a soul has been lost because it won—won 
in the first encounter, then said all’s well, and 
laid its arms aside, till the old sin crept up 
again and sprang, and the last state was worse 


than the first. 


¥ ‘ We all thought one battle would decide it,’ 
said Richard Baxter of the great Civil War; 
‘and we were all much mistaken!’ It is the 
mistake we often make: we think we have 
driven off the foe for the last time, only to 
find him swarming upon the fortifications the 
moment our watchfulness is relaxed. ‘So when 
Christian was stepping in [at the wicket-gate] 
the other gave hima pull. Then said Christian, 
What means that? The other told him: A 
little distance from this gate there is erected a 
strong castle, of which Beelzebub is the captain ; 
from thence both he, and them that are with 
him, shoot arrows at those that come up to this 
gate, if haply they may die before they can 
enter in.’ } 


5. He lays the emphasis upon to-morrow.— 
We are always prone to put the accent there. 
It is very hard to grasp the true splendour of 
the present. To-day seems insignificant; to- 
morrow shall be the real day for us. God never 
speaks that way. The Bible never speaks that 
way. It tells us that the present is divine, and 
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lays the whole emphasis upon to-day: ‘ Now 
is the accepted time.’ 

In every life, for every start and every noble 
deed, God says, To-day. In every life, for 
every start and every noble deed, the devil says, 
To-morrow. Is it conversion? To-day, says 
God:. To-morrow whispers Satan. Is it the 
breaking with that sin? To-morrow. Is it the 
starting on a higher level? To-morrow. Always 
to-morrow! till by to-morrow’s road we are at 
Never—and the chance is gone, and the dream 
has vanished, and the hope is dead. God says, 
To-day, and He who says it is here to give the 
power that now can save, and now can cleanse. 


‘Would a man ’scape the rod ? ” 
Rabbi Ben Karshook saith, 
“See that he turn to God 

The day before his death.’ 

* Ay, could a man inquire 
When it shall come!’ I say, 
The Rabbi’s eye shoots fire— 

‘ Then let him turn to-day !’ 


Christ’s Captive 


2 Cor, ii. 14.—* But thanks be unto God, which always 
leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
through us the savour of his knowledge in every place’ 
(R.Y.). 


Tue triumph here is God’s, not the Apostle’s ; 
Paul is not the soldier who wins the battle, 
and shouts for victory, as he marches in the 
triumphal procession; he is the captive who 
is led in the Conqueror’s train, and in whom 
men see the trophy of the victor’s power. 
The verb used means ‘ to lead as captive in a 
triumphal procession.’ After a successful cam- 
paign which had resulted in the addition of 
territory to the Roman Empire the victorious 
general was awarded a‘ triumph.’ The triumph 
consisted in a solemn procession all along the 
Via Sacra up to the Capitol, where sacrifice was 
offered to Jupiter. In front walked the magis- 
trates and the Senate; then came carriages 
laden with spoil; next came the most dis- 
tinguished captives, the chiefs and generals of 
the subjugated peoples; immediately after 
them came the victorious general himself in a 
. chariot drawn by four horses ; and behind him 
the troops whom he had led to victory. The 
latest triumph celebrated in Rome ‘had been 
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that of the Emperor Claudius for the conquest 
of this island of ours, when the British chief 
Caractacus was marched in chains through the 
streets in front of the Emperor’s car and ex- 
hibited as the chief trophy of victory. Now 
that is the figure that is in Paul’s mind, this 
figure of the Roman triumph. It is the 
‘triumphal procession ’ of Jesus Christ he sees. 
Christ has gone forth, as John Bunyan would 
say, on a holy war to recover the great empire 
of Man-soul for its rightful Lord. And already 
mighty victories have been won, and among 
the captives who go before Christ’s triumphal 
chariot, the proofs and evidences of His victory, 
the Apostle sees himself. He was one of 
Christ’s trophies, one of our Lord’s ‘spoils of 
victory.’ ‘Thanks be unto God, which always 
leadeth us in triumph in Christ.’ 

4 A couple of centuries before, Corinth had 
fallen before the military prowess of Rome. 
The ruin of the city had been completed by a 
conflagration in which, as St Paul had before 
reminded them, the hovels of the vast slave 
population, built of ‘wood, hay, stubble,’ had 
been consumed. In addition, Mommius, the 
victorious consul, had collected many of the 
pictures and statues of the city to adorn, to- 
gether with a train of captives, his triumph. 
Perhaps the ancestors of some of those to whom 
Paul wrote had been of that throng; the 
memory, at least, of that humiliation could not 
have died away. Yet the blush of shame which 
the mention thereof brought to the face must 
have been lost in astonishment at one who 
rejoiced in his defeat, and exulted in that he 
was led captive—and that always—by the 
conquering grace of God.1 


1. In an ordinary triumph the captives had 
no share in the victory; it was not only a 
victory over them, but a victory against them. 
But when God wins a victory over man, and 
leads his captive in triumph, the captive, too, 
has an interest in what happens; it is the 
beginning of all triumphs, in any true sense, for 
him. The Apostle had once been the enemy of 
God in Christ; he had fought against Him in 
his own soul, and in the Church which he per- 
secuted and wasted. The battle had been long 
and strong; but not far from Damascus it had 
terminated in a decisive victory for God. There 
the mighty man fell, and the weapons of his 
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warfare perished. His pride, his self-righteous- 
ness, his sense of superiority and of sufficiency 
collapsed for ever, and he rose from the earth 
to be the slave of Jesus Christ. That was the 
beginning of God’s triumph over him; from 
that hour God led him in triumph in Christ. 
But it was the beginning also of all that made 
the Apostle’s life itself a triumph, not a career 
of hopeless internal strife, such as it had been, 
but of unbroken Christian victory. Notice the 
words that are continually upon his lips after 
that great event: Liberty—‘ the glorious liberty 
of the children of God’; Peace— the peace of 
God which passeth understanding’; Joy— 
‘rejoice always, and again I say, rejoice’; 
Hope— the hope of the glory of God.’ Cromwell 
used always to speak of the day on which the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester were fought 
as the day of his ‘ crowning mercies.’ The day 
on which the battle of Damascus was fought 
was the day of Paul’s crowning mercy. To it 
he returns again and again. It was his true 
birthday. 

This, or something like this, must be the 
beginning for all of us, if we would enter into 
the joy of His victory. We may have a sense 
of self-satisfaction with our own victories. We 
may pride ourselves in being what we call ‘ self- 
made,’ having got where we are by our own 
unaided efforts. We may have had success, too, 
and achieved what we set out todo. And yet, 
with all our getting, there is, as Dr Denney says, 
* one thing we cannot have and must do without 

_—the power and happiness of thanking God,’ 
the joy of sharing in a victory that is not our 
own, the happiness of thanking God for some- 
thing that He alone has done for us, something 
that is far beyond our own power to do. ‘No 
one has ever been able to thank God with his 
whole heart, without misgiving and without 
reserve, for personal success, for having succeeded 
in pleasing himself,’ however honourably and 
respectably he may have achieved it; and he 
who has never thanked God in that way does 
not know what true joy is. Such joy rises up 
spontaneously out of the heart that allows itself 
to be taken captive by Jesus Christ. When we 
allow Him to make war upon our pride, our 
dishonesty, our impurity, our selfishness and 
our lovelessness, and when He brings us low, 
when even our weapons of defence against Him 
are struck from our hands, then we know that 
by that victory over us He is going to get great 
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honour. This is the root-cause of our joy, that 
He will be glorified in us. So we cry, ‘ Thanks 
be to God, who, in his victory over us, giveth us 
the victory.’ ‘ Thanks be to God who maketh 
our life a constant pageant of triumph in Christ.’ 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 


2. God is described by the Apostle not only 
as triumphing over him in Christ, but as making 
manifest through him the savour of His know- 
ledge in every place. Why does Paul use the 
expression ‘the savour of his knowledge’? It 
was suggested probably by the figure of the 
triumph, which was present to his mind in 
all the detail of its circumstances. Incense 
smoked on every altar as the victor passed 
through the streets of Rome; the fragrant 
cloud floated over the procession, a silent pro- 
clamation of victory and joy. But Paul would 
not have appropriated this feature of the 
triumph, and applied it to his ministry, unless 
he had felt that there was a real point of com- 
parison, that the knowledge of Christ which he 
diffused among men, wherever he went, was in 
very truth a fragrant thing. True, he was not 
a free man; he had been subdued by God, and 
made the slave of Jesus Christ. As the Lord 
of glory went forth conquering and to conquer, 
over Syria and Asia and Macedonia and Greece, 
He led him as a captive in the triumphal march 
of His grace; he was the trophy of Christ’s 
victory; every one who saw him saw that 
necessity was laid upon Him; but what a 
gracious necessity it was! ‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us.’ The captives who were 
dragged in chains behind a Roman chariot also 
made manifest the knowledge of their con- 
queror; they declared to all the spectators his 
power and his pitilessness; there was nothing 
in that knowledge to suggest the idea of a fra- 
grance like incense. But as Paul moved through 
the world, all who had eyes to see saw in him 
not only the power, but the sweetness of God’s 
redeeming love. The mighty Victor made 
manifest through Him, not only His might, 
but His charm, not only His greatness, but His 
grace. It is not merely the knowledge of God 
which is made manifest through Him as he is 
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led in triumph, but that knowledge as a fragrant, 
gracious thing, speaking to every one of victory 
and goodness and joy. 

When we proclaim the gospel, do we always 
succeed in manifesting it as a savour? Or is 
not the’ savour—the charm and attractiveness 
of it—the very thing that is most easily left 
out? We miss what is most characteristic in 
the knowledge of God if we miss this. We 
leave out that very element in the Evangel 
which makes it evangelic, and gives it its power 
to subdue and enchain the souls of men. But it 
is not to preachers only that the word ‘ savour’ 
speaks ; it is of the widest possible application. 
Wherever Christ is leading a single soul in 
triumph, the fragrance of the gospel should go 
forth ; rather, it does go forth, in proportion as 
His triumph is complete. There is sure to be 
that in the life which will reveal the gracious- 
ness as well as the omnipotence of the Saviour. 
And it is this virtue which God uses as His 
main witness, as His chief instrument, to evan- 
gelize the world. In every relation of life it 
should tell. Nothing is so persuasive as a 
fragrance. The lowliest life which Christ is 
really leading in triumph will speak infallibly 
and persuasively for Him. 

4] You will find in your Bible a lovely phrase 

. The Beauty of Holiness. The Beauty ! 
The perfection of the Christian character ; not 
simply things done after a good style, but 
things done with beauty and with grace. Look 
at the exquisite loveliness, beauty and grace 
which characterized all the actions of Jesus. 
There is a marvellous grace about each and 
all; there is an attractive peculiarity which 
calls forth unbidden our deepest love and ad- 
miration. What is it? It is the Beauty of 
Holiness.” 

4] After the death of the saintly M‘Cheyne, a 
letter addressed to him was found in his locked 
desk, a letter he had shown to no one while he 
lived. It was from one who wrote to tell him 
that he had been the means of leading him to 
Christ, and in it were these words: ‘It was 
nothing that you said that first made me wish 
to be a Christian, it was the beauty of holiness 
which I saw in your very face.’ 

It is just because our surrender has been so 
incomplete that so little of the charm of the 
Christian life has been seen in us. But when 
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heart and life are given entirely to Jesus, what 
a savour of the knowledge of God goes forth ! 
How fragrant it makes the very name of God 
to be! In the long run there is nothing so 
winning as a genuine Christian life. May Christ 
so lead us in triumph always and everywhere ; 
may He so rule and possess us that we shall 
be changed into His likeness, become gracious, 
kind, merciful, pure, loving, as He was, and so 
make manifest the savour of the knowledge of 
God in every place. 


The Triumph of the Christian 
Ministry 


2 Cor. ii, 14.—‘* But thanks be unto God, which always 
leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
through us the savour of his knowledge in every place’ 
(R.V.). 


Sr Pavt is dwelling upon the greatness and the 
glory of the Christian ministry. There were 
moments, indeed, when he was tempted to 
despair, and to ask whether he was not spending 
and being spent in vain. It is one of these 
moments that he has in mind as he writes. And 
then out of the very hour of despair new hope 
was born. Tidings reached him that all was well 
at Corinth. His work was not in vain—God 
had still a place for him to fill. Further, there 
is no point at which this victorious triumph 
shall cease, and the glory of the Christian 
ministry fade away. 

The picture that he draws of himself as a 
minister of Christ is arresting and suggestive, 
although it is so familiar to us. He thinks of 
the progress of the gospel as a magnificent pro- 
cession moving onwards through the world. At 
its head is God—' God the invisible King’ ; 
the Apostles are His captives who, as they 
move along, cause the fragrance of His know- 
ledge to fill the air like clouds of ascending 
incense, a fragrance which is as a savour of 
life to some and a savour of death to others. 
But whether it be the one or the other, it is the 
march of an unchallenged triumph—God Him- 
self leading on His armies to victory. We must 
confess that this is not the way in which men 
commonly think of the Church and its ministry. 
To them it is often a synonym for weakness 
and inefficiency, for much profession and little 
practice, and the faint praises they sometimes 
address to it do but condemn it the more 
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effectually. But we may reassert the Apostle’s 
claim even now if we follow his vindication of 
the necessity of the Christian ministry. 


1. The Reality of Sin.—If the greatness of an 
office is to be measured by the strength of the 
evil it has to face, the ministry need not shrink 
from the ordeal. And we are not so likely as 
we were in the days before the War to minimize 
its reality. Nor can we talk of it in a calmly 
philosophic way, nor look with something of 
indifference upon a message of redemption 
through death and the cleansing of a world’s 
wrong by the life blood of the Son of God. 
Still men do deceive themselves into thinking 
that they have no sin. We are all learned 
psychologists nowadays, and men refer their 
evil thoughts to instincts, complexes, the un- 
conscious. Others have no ideal or standard of 
comparison with which to compare themselves. 
It is this absence of any tolerable ideal of life 
of which St John is thinking when he says 
that the truth is not in them. We must bring 
these theories, however, as we bring every 
other question, finally to the test of experience. 
And there is, we assert, nothing of which we are 
more immediately and vividly conscious than 
that we are responsible beings, free selves. The 
fashions of thought change as the centuries go 
by; but this foundation, intuition and experi- 
ence of ours remains: I can sin, and I can 
repent. That is a foundation fact for the 
meaning of life. To the Apostle sin was an 
awiul and tragic fact opposing itself to God and 
goodness. We have his later declaration that 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
i ga wickedness in high places. It is of 
these invisible antagonisms that Paul is con- 
scious. 


2. The Work of the Ministry.—The strength 
of Paul’s conviction lay, next, in the assurance 
that it is through the Christian ministry that 
the knowledge of God is wafted as sweet fra- 
grance thro the world. To him, that is the 
only thing that man needs to be acquainted 
with ; for in the knowledge of God is life, out- 
side of it all is wrapt in darkness and death. 
But that knowledge is fully revealed only in 
Christ. It was that discovery which marked 
the turning-point of St Paul’s own career. 
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Always religious, eager to the point of perse- 
cution to make God, as He understood Him, 
supreme in the kingdoms of men, it yet needed 
the light of Damascus, with its inward revela- 
tion of the glory of the Crucified and Risen Man 
of Galilee, to unveil Him as the One of whom 
alone it was possible to say— The only begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father he hath 
declared him.’ 

4] ‘I now see,’ said Ian Maclaren, shortly 
after his resignation of his Liverpool church, 
‘every sentence should suggest Christ, and 
every sermon, even though His Name had not 
been mentioned nor His words quoted, should 
leave the hearer at the feet of Christ. In Christ 
there is an irresistible charm; without Him 
the sermon may have beauty, it will not have 
fragrance. With Christ every one is satisfied, 
although men may differ widely about Chris- 
tian creeds and Christian customs. After Him 
every human soul is feeling, and in Him alone all 
human souls meet. . . . As it now appears to 
me, the chief effort of every sermon should be 
to unveil Christ, and the chief art of the preacher 
to conceal himself.’ + 

{| ‘ Whatever else you count yourself in the 
ministry,’ says Phillips Brooks, * never lose the 
fundamental idea of yourself as a messenger, 
saying, “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” ’ 


When telling of Thy salvation free, 
Let all absorbing thoughts of Thee 
My mind and soul engross. 
And when all hearts are bowed and stirred 
Beneath the influence of Thy word, 
Hide me behind Thy Cross. 


3. An Adventurous Church.—St Paul finds an 
additional reason for his glorying in the char- 
acteristic features that the gospel produces in 
its ministers. Their task may be humble and 
subordinate. They are but captives, servants, 
instruments. But that is enough. The minister 
is a willing captive, bound by the cords of love 
to One whose character it has become his aim 
to reproduce. And, whether men bear or 
whether they forbear, so long as His ministers 
can say, ‘I am Christ’s, and let the Name suffice 
you, Yea, for me too He greatly hath sufficed,’ 
and can show reflected in their lives the spirit 
of their Master, the world will listen and find 
new life through their word. 

1 W. H. Griffith Thomas, The Work of the Ministry, 235. 
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There are two features in the minister’s char- 
acter that St Paul singles out as essential. 

(1) There must be utter sincerity. The whole 
context here is full of it. There is much that 
the world in its good-natured tolerance will 
overlock, much that it will forgive, but in- 
sincerity, unreality, pose, affectation, the desire 
to win applause for themselves—never. ‘ Thou 
must thyself be true if thou the truth wouldst 
teach.’ Convictions, even if narrow, men will 
respect. But ‘to blow hot and cold with the 
same breath, always having retraction of what 
he says in reserve’ is the unpardonable sin in 
a minister of Christ. We must remember that 
the world will be very critical of our ministry. 
We shall often feel the weight of discouragement 
pressing upon us, but if in the inner shrine of 
our life there are no reserves between ourselves 
and our God then we shall speak with authority 
and by manifestation of the truth commend 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

§ Spurgeon said of Gladstone: ‘ We believe 
in no man’s infallibility, but it is restful to feel 
sure of one man’s integrity.’ 

4 The most arrestive quality of the whole of 
his life was a rare simplicity. He was so sincere 
that he could afford to be artless. He was what 
he was, and why affect to be other. The masks 
by which men disguise their true face were alien 
and distasteful to him. The cloaks by which 
men cover up the defects and deformities of their 
lives were never hung in his wardrobe. He 
made no pretence to perfectness, but he would 
at least be real. So he was never taken at 
unawares. He never had to arrange himself.1 

(2) The second feature is that of movement 
and adventure. It is embodied in the idea of a 
procession, something with swing and activity 
about it. Not for one moment is it stagnant. 
There is passion and progress in it. We are 
often told that the Church is ready enough to 
follow a lead, but not venturesome enough to 
give one. With her eyes open to glaring evils 
in our civilization, she holds back till someone 
else—a statesman or a labour leader—sounds 
the call to advance, and then she timidly steps 
in and says, ‘ Let me help you.’ But thisis not 
the Master’s way : He stood in front not behind, 
and called men on. And we shall find in the 
strenuous days that are with us and ahead of 
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us, that it is only in venture and daring that 
the Church will command a hearing. A Church 
that has no passion, no spirit of heroic adventure, 
is dead while she liveth. 


4. The Results——The Apostle gives us the 
measure of the greatness of the Christian 
ministry in the twofold result of its work. To 
some it is a savour of life unto life, to others of 
death unto death. The blindness is not always 
in the Church : it is often in those who criticize 
her. It is easy to pass judgment on the Church 
as ineffective. Paul is not afraid to throw back 
the challenge and say, it may be that it is your 
eyes that are blinded and not ours. There is a 
God of this world who throws a veil over the 
eyes of those who will not believe. We shall 
need such assurance in the ups and downs of 
our ministerial life, but we need not be downcast 
if only we be faithful to ourselves and our Lord. 
We go out to win mankind to the obedience of 
God, not hiding from ourselves the strength of 
the evil we have to face, but sure of the all- 
sufficiency of the strength that is ours in Christ 
to overcome it. 


Living Epistles 
2 Cor. iii. 2.—‘ Ye are our epistle . . 
of all men.’ 
In the text St Paul uses a word with which the 
world has been long familiar, but uses it of 
something different from that to which it has 
been commonly applied. ‘ Paul’s Epistles,’ we 
say ; and instantly we think of those well-known 
letters which are in the Bible. But they are 
not what St Paul himself had in his mind, at 
least not in these words. His Epistles, as he 
thinks of them, are men. ‘ Ye are our epistle,’ 
he declares. It was not upon paper but upon 
souls, on characters and not upon waxen tab- 
lets, that he meant to inscribe the messages he 
had to give. 


. known and read 


1. The character of a communication must 
always determine the nature of the medium 
through which it shall be made. This law is 
universal, and its applications and developments 
are full of interest. In literature it is the source 
of all that we call‘ style.’ The common thought 
must clothe itself in plain and homely and 
familiar words. The grander and loftier con- 
ception creates for itself a worthy vesture, and 
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moves in the glory of some picturesque and 
stately phrase. Some things can be fitly told 
only in verse, others only in prose, and by and 
by you pass beyond what language has the 
power to express at all. There is that which 
only music can say to us, and which we are 
powerless to give an account of in words that 
are in any way adequate or fit. Other messages 
come to us through the marble or the canvas, 
and others still through Nature, which is God’s 
Art. The true artist is he in whom the feeling 
of the fitness of message and medium for one 
another is perfect. For the message is dumb 
without its true medium of expression, and the 
medium without its worthy message is insig- 
nificant and weak. 

The highest and finest element in the world’s 
life is human nature. Therefore it will be 
through the medium of human natures that the 
loftiest and fullest revelations will be given. 
That which could not be spoken in words, or 
breathed through music, or intimated in the 
subtle harmonies of Nature, will be told, where 
only it can be told, in man. A human life will 
be God’s voice to utter His divinest truth. 
This is what made the Incarnation. ‘God, who, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son’ : 
so speaks the opening verse of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The highest humanity must bring the 
highest message of Divinity. 

§] When people talk, as they sometimes do, 
about not needing Christ, about the gospel of 
Nature being enough for them, about the woods 
and the ocean and the stars bringing them all 
the truth their souls require—here is their 
fallacy. The tidings which the stars and trees 
bring are good and inspiring. They soothe us 
in our tumult ; sometimes, though not so often, 
they inspire us in our sluggishness; but there 
are truths they cannot tell, there are inspirations 
which they cannot bring. When they have said 
everything that they can, they leave the centre 
of the soul unsatisfied. Then there must come 
some finer medium, able to transmit a finer 
music. We need the Christ of God with His 
humanity, able to tell of our dignity, our sin, 
our hope, our sonship; able to say: ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 


_ 2. And now, are we not ready to come to St 
Paul’s idea about his Corinthians? ‘ Ye are 
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my epistle,’ he declares. He had something to 
give the people of Corinth—what was it? His 
Christ—the power of the living and dying and 
eternal life of his Divine Master. He wanted 
to give that to Corinth—how should he do it? 
Should he write it in a book and send it there ? 
We can imagine him rejecting the idea and 
saying to himself, ‘ No! I cannot put it on the 
page. It is too great; it is too Divine. The 
Power of the Cross is something that cannot be 
written in letters.’ What then? He takes a 
Corinthian, a true man of Corinth, and there, on 
that human heart all tremulous and sensitive 
with hopes and fears, he writes the story of the 
Cross. And when he has made it part of the 
man’s very life, so that it shines in his eyes and 
trembles in his voice and throbs out of him in 
every movement that he makes, then Paul sends 
him out on his missionary work. What the 
page could not tell, what no voice could have 
uttered, is written into a man so that other 
men, seeing it, must understand. ‘You are 
my epistle, known and read of all men!’ 

Have we any conception of a life like that ? 
Is there any great gospel of which we are an 
epistle? If not, we do not know what it is to 
live. Life does not begin with a man till he is 
filled with the truth which it is the necessity 
and joy of his existence to utter. Then, what 
we are proclaims the truth which we believe. 
Ours is the glorious privilege to make the truth 
seem more true, to make the lie seem more false, 
by the way we live. That is to be an epistle of 
God ! 


3. The essential character of the religion of 
Christ is involved in these words of St Paul and 
the truth which they express. The Christian 
faith is evidently something which must find its 
expression and utterance in men. It is some- 
thing which must be lived out in a life, Its 
Bible is not a system of doctrines, not a system 
of laws, but a clear glass through which is seen 
a Person. What is it that we think of when we 
think of spreading our faith? Is it the idea of 
carrying a message, or of beinga message? The 
first has but reached the form of our faith ; the 
second is dealing with its soul. 

{| Day by day, this African looking through 
you like glass. Day by day, that relentless 
negro stare. Thus you see us confronted with 
a painful and even awful aspect of this winning 
of first-generation Africans for Christ: I mean 
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the innocent way they take you for their walking 
and talking Bible: ‘ an epistle, known and read 
of all men.’ They read you off like a page of 
large easy print and come to quick calculating 
conclusions. At least Mr Aboriginal has two 
eyes inthis head, and behind the said eyes he 
has just enough brains to suspect that a mis- 
sionary’s life and lips should agree.? 

§ A lady missionary was giving a Bible 
lesson in a zenana. In the midst of the most 
interesting portion one of the Hindu ladies 
deliberately got up and went out. After a 
while she came back and listened more intently 
than ever. At the close the missionary asked 
her why she went out; wasn’t she interested ? 
‘Oh, yes, I was so interested in the wonderful 
things that you were saying that I went out to 
ask your carriage driver whether you really 
meant it and whether you lived it at home. 
He said you did, so I came back to listen 
again.’ # 


We are all Christ’s epistles, and we must be 
very conscious of two things. First, that our 
Master is writing upon us; in the depth of our 
hearts we feel His graving finger. He is pressing 
His standards and His love into the very sub- 
stance of our souls. He writes Himself on us. 
And then, when we are possessed with the great 
richness of this experience, it is borne in upon 
us that it is not for us alone but for the world. 
We are what God has made us for the world 
of God. The hearts on which He has written 
His truth and love are too sacred for their own 
sole possession. Let who will come and read 
them. 


Recent Letters of Christ 


2 Cor. iii. 3.—‘ Ye are manifestly declared to be the 
epistle of Christ . . . written not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God.’ 

2 Cor. iv. 11.—‘ That the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.’ 


1. Victor Hueco was wont to say, in his dar- 
ing and eloquent manner, that the history of 
humanity is the Biography of God. Yet when 
we look up into the sky at night, and think of 
those uncounted systems greater than our own, 
as science has unveiled them—depth beyond 
depth, silent and far-shining—the story of man 


1 Dan Crawford, Thinking Black, 100. 
2 E. Stanley Jones, Christ at the Round Table, 128. 
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seems hardly more than a footnote in the Divine 
Memoirs. The humility and wonder of the 
Psalmist were nearer the truth when, after his 
meditation in the night-time, he asked, ‘ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou visitest him?’ At least 
the history of man can be no more than a chapter 
in the Book of the Acts of God, a chapter the 
real meaning of which can be known only when 
it is read in the vast context of the volume. 

All will agree that the page of the human 
story where the light is clearest is that which 
tells of the Life of Jesus in the days of His flesh. 
The Life of Jesus—there faith and fact meet, 
the ideal and the real join, time and eternity 
blend! And the record is worthy of the reality, 
alike in its simplicity, its dignity, its beauty 
and its power. Yet how meagre it is—only 
four small tracts, so brief that they could all 
be printed in one issue of a daily paper. Besides, 
as they stand, many things are told over and 
over again in two of the Gospels, some in three, 
and a few in all four. Set against the fullness 
of that Life in its tireless activity, how brief 
the record is! We read of days when He was 
too busy to eat. From dawn till dusk He was 
teaching His disciples, teaching the multitudes, 
talking to some single soul that needed Him, 
and healing the ills of body and mind. And 
when the long day was over He took His rest 
in hours of prayer. Behind His ministry lay 
almost thirty years in which we have only one 
or two glimpses of Him when He was a babe and 
a boy. How we should like to know the story 
of those silent years. All that we have is a 
series of scenes and sayings from His three 
short years of public ministry—not biographies 
in our modern sense, but reminiscences woven 
together with artless art, conveying, as no 
other book on earth, the living presence of a 
Personality. 

In closing his record St John tells us that he 
has set down only a small part of what Jesus 
did and said, and that if all were written down 
the world would not be large enough to hold the 
books. As we turn the page, it happens that 
the verse next following this statement is the 
preface to the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
St Luke tells us that in the first volume of 
his work—meaning his Gospel—he had made 
record of what Jesus ‘ began to do and to 
teach’ up to the day when His disciples saw 
Him for the last time. Began! There we have 
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it at last—His life in the days of His flesh, with 
all its teeming richness of activity, was only 
the beginning of the Life of Jesus. Plainly the 
suggestion of Luke is that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a record, not so much of what the 
Apostles did, but of what Jesus went on doing 
in them and through them, when His visible 
presence was withdrawn. 

So, then, if we had a full record of the Life 
of Jesus when He walked in the flesh, it would 
not be a complete life. Here is one biography 
that does not end in the grave. It is an un- 
finished life, and the last page will not be written 
until the Kingdom of God has come, and His 
Will is done on earth as it isin heaven. No one 
else has such an unending biography. Buddha, 
Plato, Plutarch, and ‘the great old saints of 
other ages’ are lovingly honoured, as they 
should be by all who love virtue. But how dim 
is the light that shows us their figures, and 
how far off they seem as we look at them 
through the mist of years. With Jesus it is 
‘ different,’ as Matthew Arnold said. Here is 
something more than mere memory—like the 
faded, yellow letters of one much loved and long 
dead—something more than an influence ; some- 
thing more living, more compelling, more inward, 
more personal, as ages of Christian experience 
testify. What a chapter in ‘ that unfinished life 
that shapes the world ’ is the record of the lives 
of the saints in their fellowship with the living 
Christ, only a few pages of which have been 
written. — 


2. Much as we rejoice in the growing life of 
Jesus being written before our eyes in the slow 
incarnation of His Spirit in the life, law, litera- 
ture and character of humanity, we long for 
the more personal touch. It is in the letters 
of men that we learn to know them more 
intimately. A letter is more personal than an 
essay, more intimate and informal than a poem ; 
it gives us the little personal touches and 
glimpses which admit us to closer fellowship 
and show us the real man and his moods. 
Thomas Carlyle gave us the best account of 
Oliver Cromwell’s mind and character which 
has ever appeared in print. Yet Carlyle’s book 
is made up chiefly of Cromwell’s own letters, 
with comments thereon. 

4] One of the outstanding books of recent 
years is the Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
_ Page, American Ambassador to England during 
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the War. How the letters light up his life and 
character! Without them his biography would 
lose more than half its charm, and his real 
personality would be wellnigh lost. As we read 
the letters we see the vast tragedy of the War 
through the prism of his mind, along with all 
manner of hints and revelations of his noble 
and beautiful spirit. 

What a stir it would make in the world if 
from some nook or corner in the East there 
should be discovered a letter written by Jesus 
to a friend! Many of us recall with what 
breathless interest we read that some hitherto 
unknown words of Jesus had been found in a 
rubbish heap in Egypt. They were not greater 
or wiser than many of His words familiar to 
us, but they somehow made Him seem more 
real, if not more near. They were golden 
words, gems picked up amid a litter of waste, 
aglow, like all His words, with beauty and 
surprise. Who is not grateful for them, 
especially for these two: ‘ Raise the stone, and 
there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, and 
I am there’; and this bit of pilgrim script: 
‘The world is merely a bridge; ye are to pass 
over it, and not to build your dwellings on it’ ? 

Happily we have many volumes of the Letters 
of Jesus, written not with ink, but by the Spirit 
of God in human lives. ‘ Ye are letters of 
Christ, known and read of all men’—how 
arresting, how searching to be told that our 
little lives are a part of the vast biography of 
Jesus, letters conveying to our fellow-men just 
those more intimate and personal touches 
which they are seeking to make Him more real 
to them! There is something unique, par- 
ticular and precious in each of us, and this 
unique thing is made use of to reveal something 
unique in the Life of Jesus. So it was with 
the writers of the gospel narratives. Matthew 
made Jesus known as the fulfiller of high pro- 
phetic dreams. Mark might have entitled his 
manuscript the Acts of Jesus so intent was 
he to record what Jesus did. Luke wrote for 
Greeks, and so portrayed a perfect Man with 
such grace and charm that Renan called his 
Gospel the most beautiful book in the world. 
The Gospel of John is not so much a narrative 
as an interpretation, a story of the inner life of 
Jesus. Later came the Gospel of St Paul, with 
its deep insight and its vision not only of the 
truth but of the Person of Jesus. Hach one 
wrote in his own tongue, from his own angle 
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of insight, telling of that in Jesus which his 
nature, training and experience fitted him to 
record. 

In the same way, each of us reveals, as in a 
letter, some beauty in Jesus which our life and 
experience has prepared us to reveal. There 
are some to know whom is like reading a letter 
telling of the exquisite tenderness and healing 
sympathy of Jesus. Others tell of His incredible 
courage, others of His patience, His good cheer, 
His pity,/ His unconquerable hope. What do 
men learn from our lives about Jesus—not 
merely from what we say, but from what we 
are? Often the page is blotted or blurred and 
hard to read, because we fail to make vivid the 
message our lives were meant to reveal. 

{| In the libraries of Europe are treasured 
those ancient parchment manuscripts called 
the palimpsests. Rich memorials of the old 
literatures, for centuries they lay in peace and 
honour in the libraries and monasteries. Then 
an evil fate overtook them. Parchment became 
scarce and dear, and the careless monks and 
scribes took the rare old manuscripts, scraped 
off the writing with their pumice-stone, and 
used them for their dull treatises and idle 
legends. Last of all comes the scholar of modern 
times. He suspects that this is one of the old 
parchments. He treats it with patience and 
skill, until at last the old writing comes forth 
again to the light, faint indeed but precious. 

The great letter-writers, almost without ex- 
ception, have been men and women mortally 
wounded by some great sorrow, some desolating 
disappointment. Just why it is so is hard to 
know, unless it is that a great sorrow makes us 
more aware of the beauty and comfort of little 
things. For, oddly enough, nearly all great 
letters have to do with the little things of life, 
which we often overlook or do not think worthy 
of record—like the letter of Cowper telling 
about a spider weaving her web. The letters 
of Lamb are like white-caps on the bosom of 
a profound, heart-shaking tragedy. What a 
brave heartache lay behind the letters of Emily 
Dickinson and Jane Carlyle. Here is a truth 
to remember about our griefs and misfortunes, 
if so that we may bear them in such wise as 
to become letters of sympathy, courage and 
power to our fellows. 

Every great preacher has a favourite topic, 
‘some truth that is nearer to his heart than any 
other. His ministry may lead us over wide 
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ranges of important truth, but there is always 
some wayside spring, where he loves to linger. 
Theodore Munger brooded over the Pity of 
Christ, until, toward the end, he came to wear 
the very aspect of the compassionate Master. 
Looking into his face in those quiet, later years 
was like reading a letter full of the Pity of 
Jesus. The highest truth cannot be stated or 
taught in words. The Word must become 
flesh if its grace and truth are to be fully re- 
vealed. What we need in our troubled world 
is not more books of dogma, but more Christ- 
like lives—more letters from Jesus, more of 
His Spirit mediated through tender, helpful, 
joyous human lives. 

{| In the play, Hannele, Gerard Hauptmann 
tells the story of a little girl who lived with her 
brother in an attic in the slums of a great city. 
The girl was taken ill and an old woman who 
lived nearby did all that her poverty would 
allow to make the little invalid comfortable. 
A. priest was called in and the child awakened 
to tell him that she had dreamed that she was 
in heaven. She described what she had seen, 
and said the face of Christ was like that of the 
woman who had looked after her. The child 
recognized Jesus because she had seen Him in 
the simple kindness of a friend.1 


Lord, is my life so full of Thee 
That others, walking with me, see 
Some beauty of the Life divine 
Revealed through mine— 


Some gentleness—some tender grace 
Learnt only in Thy secret place— 

The peace which Thou dost give alone 
Unto Thine own— 


The strength which nerves me for the strife, 
The calm amid the storms of life, 

The rest in weariness, the light 

In darkest night ? 


Lord, is it even thus that Thou 
Art manifested in me now ; 

Thus that my life doth daily shine, 
Reflecting Thine ? 2 


1 Percy Boynton, in The Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought, vi. 129. 
2 K. H. Divall, A Believer’s Songs, 120. 
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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


2 Cor. iii. 6.—‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ 


Wiru the birth of the Christian Church some- 
thing wholly new came into the world. A 
new spiritual order was established, man in his 
relation to God was put on an entirely new 
footing in Christ, and received through Him the 
charter of a new constitution. This is manifest 
if we consider the feelings and attitude of the 
Apostles before and after Pentecost, or the 
record which St Paul gives us of his experiences 
before and after his conversion. The trans- 
formation is complete; something quite revolu- 
tionary has obviously taken place. They are 
not the same men and the world is not for them 
the same world. In St Paul’s own words, ‘ If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new. The early Christians were 
deeply conscious of this, and were wont to 
speak of themselves as a new race. 

This transformation which men experienced 
in contact with Christ is variously described 
in the New Testament. It is described as a 
deliverance from bondage to freedom, a ransom 
from slavery to sonship, a passage from death 
into life, a transference from the rigour of law 
to the realm of grace. In the passage before us 
it is spoken of under the figure of a new covenant, 
written ‘not in tables of stone, but in tables 
that are hearts of flesh.’ This is an evident 
reference to the new covenant promised by 
the prophet Jeremiah in contrast to the old 
covenant given through Moses at Sinai. The 
old covenant written on tables of stone had 
failed to make Israel a righteous nation. The 
written law had no power to inscribe itself upon 
the hearts of the people, who continually trans- 
gressed its precepts and broke away from God. 
Accordingly the prophet Jeremiah, perceiving 
in the history of Israel the failure of the written 
law, was led to predict in God’s name a new 


and more gracious covenant, based on the for- 


giveness of sin and having its precepts engraven 
on the heart. 

This new covenant was brought into opera- 
tion by the death of Christ, and was inscribed 
in His blood upon the hearts of His people. As 
He Himself expressly said: ‘ This is my blood 
of the new covenant, which is shed for many 
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for the remission of sins.’ Of this new covenant 
St Paul was made a minister, and when he 
emphasizes here the distinction between letter 
and spirit it is the contrast between Sinai and 
Calvary that he has in view. It is essential 
that we should firmly grasp this contrast if 
we are to understand the Christian gospel, for 
it goes to the very root of the whole matter. 
The Christian Church is constituted not by any 
written code of laws but by the gift of a living 
spirit. If it be thought of in terms of law, 
then that law is not written on tables of stone, 
as at Sinai, nor on any external medium, but 
is written in the heart. 


I 
Tue Lerrer KitLeta 


Written law is a deadening thing. There is 
no inspiration in it. Law books are proverbi- 
ally dry as dust. You would never think of 
kindling patriotism in the hearts of the young 
by reading to them a summary of their country’s 
laws. No, the law as it confronts us is cold 
and impassive. It commands, it forbids, it 
condemns. However excellent it may be it is 
always felt to be a burden, never an inspiration. 
Moreover, it deadens sensibility. Obedience 
tends to become a dull and soulless routine. 
Where you are bound by a written law there is 
no room for freedom of thought and action. It 
is the express purpose of the written law to 
define precisely what you shall do and what 
you shall not do. It marks out the path and 
hedges it with penalties, leaving no freedom to 
argue or reason, but only to obey. Hence it 
is that the written law becomes a fetter upon 
liberty and an obstacle to progress. It is a dead 
and rigid thing which cannot adapt itself to 
changes in human thought and social conditions. 
With the march of time it inevitably grows 
obsolete, and when applied in a new age and in 
new circumstances it becomes a tyranny and 
an outrage on justice. When, therefore, any 
people feel themselves bound to a written con- 
stitution or code of laws, they are like a man 
tied to a stake in the rising tide. He must 
either burst his bonds or perish. Lztera scripta 
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manet, the lawyers say, and true it is that ‘ the 
written word stands.’ But humanity is for 
ever on the move, and leaves the written word 
behind. Progress has been marked not only 
by obedience to law but by the transcending of 
laws now grown old. Had man been content 
to rest under any constitution or written code, 
however excellent, he would have lost his soul, 
and progress would have died. This is what 
the poet Tennyson has in view when he says : 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


And again : 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Now all this was found to be true of the Law 
given through Moses at Sinai. To the Jews it 
seemed as blasphemy to make any such sugges- 
tion, for in their view the tables of stone had 
inscribed on them the final and unalterable law 
of God. None the less, when regarded simply as 
a written code, it was an oppressive and deaden- 
ing thing, summoning man to an obedience 
beyond his strength and revealing to him the 
hopelessness of his position as a sinner under 
its condemnation. This is the meaning of St 
Paul’s words, ‘I was alive without the law 
once; but when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died. And the commandment, 
which was ordained to life, I found to be unto 
death.’ In his efforts after righteousness, 
instead of being uplifted and inspired by the 
Law, he was pressed down to despair. In the 
case of less sensitive and ardent souls, obedience 
to the Law tended to become a mechanical 
thing, a soulless and dull routine. The scribes 
busied themselves with the interpretation of the 
precepts of the Law, elaborating rules to cover 
all possible cases and regulate the life of the 
people to the last detail. As this work pro- 
ceeded the body of written precepts grew to 
immensity, but the radiance of spiritual vision 
faded and the voice of prophetic inspiration was 
stilled. For the people nothing was left but 
unreflecting obedience to the letter of the Law. 
The Church of the Old Testament became bound 
as in graveclothes. Stumbling along in her 
blindness and no longer attentive to the living 
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voice of God, she missed the true path of her 
Divine destiny and could not recognize her 
Messiah when He came. Under this system 
the Apostles had lived. They had felt the cold 
dead hand of legalism lying heavy upon their 
hearts. Little wonder, then, that they thought 
and spoke of it as ‘a yoke upon the neck, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.’ 

‘The letter killeth.’ We can well understand 
that to be true in the case of the Muhammadans 
tied to the Koran or the Jews bound to the 
precepts of the Mosaic Law. But it more 
intimately concerns us to observe that it may 
be true even of the Law of Christ. The gospel 
itself may be conceived as a system of legalism, 
and if it be so conceived, as a code of laws, then 
it becomes a deadening and not a life-giving 
thing. This has often happened in Christian 
history, and the Church is never free from the 
danger of falling into the pit of legalism. It 
is a tendency native to the human heart. Ifa 
matter of any importance is being transacted. 
we love to have it all down in black and white, 
as we say. Then we have a feeling of security, 
as men who know precisely where they stand. 
But this inevitably means that we have bound 
ourselves in some measure and signed away our 
own liberty, and the day may come when we 
shall feel that to be a fetter and a bondage. A 
notable instance of this occurred in the Scottish 
Church. The leaders of the Church drew up a 
National Covenant in which they inscribed all 
that seemed to them essential for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in their time, and 
as far as in them lay they pledged themselves 
and the nation to the terms of that Covenant. 
At first it gave a wonderful impetus to Christian. 
and patriotic feeling, but in a new age it could 
not meet the situation and fell into desuetude, 
while those who clung to the letter of it found 
themselves in a dead backwater, severed from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. 

The whole history of the Church might indeed 
be characterized as a continual tendency to 
lapse into legalism countered by ever fresh 
outbreaks of the living Spirit, striving to burst 
the bonds. The apostolic age had not passed 
away ere the Church, in the very effort to organize 
itself, began to fetter its own liberty and to tie 
itself up with precedents and forms of order 
which it soon came to regard as inviolable. 
Against this we hear from time to time the 
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protests of so-called heretical sects and teachers 
who, with all their errors, felt that there was a 
life and freedom in Christ which refused to be 
bound. But legalism prevailed, and increased 
in rigidity and dead weight, until at the Re- 
formation one-half of Christendom rose in revolt 
and declared it to be an intolerable yoke. The 
Reformation, whatever else it was, was a protest 
of the free spirit against the deadness of the 
letter. But the same process continues, and 
Protestantism itself becomes legalistic. Men 
pin their faith to the letter of an infallible Bible 
or to the clauses of an unalterable creed. 
Nothing less will serve but cut-and-dried deci- 
sions, legal enactments, precise rules. To many 
minds this is the chief attraction of the Roman 
Church that she undertakes to give to her people 
that minute and detailed guidance which alone 
they feel to be adequate. It may seem, indeed, 
to offer a secure and comfortable refuge, but it 
involves a surrender of Christian liberty and a 
bondage to the letter that killeth. 


II 
Tue Spreit Givern Lire 


The Christian Church is constituted by the 
gift of a living and life-giving Spirit. When 
the famous Free Church case was before the 
House of Lords one of the learned judges said : 
* The question seems to me to be this: Was the 
Free Church . . . from birth incapable of all 
growth and development? Was she (in a word) 
a dead branch and not a living Church?’! The 
majority of the law Lords in their judgment pro- 
nounced that she was a dead branch, ‘ bound and 
tied ’ to the letter of her subordinate standards 
as rigidly as ever the Jew was tied to the tables 
of stone. Far different is the verdict of the 
New Testament. Without the living Spirit 
there isno Church. It is the Spirit that creates 
the Church, and creates every true member of 
the Church, by the infusion of new and Divine 
life. This is the whole secret of that wonderful 
transformation which marked, as we have seen, 
the birth of the Church. That great inrush of 
heavenly joy, that tremendous outbreak of en- 
thusiasm and moral energy was all due to the 
coming of the Spirit at Pentecost. It was the 
self-same Spirit, which in Jesus Christ had 
triumphed over death and sin, that was now 
animating the souls of His people. 

1 The Free Church of Scotland Appeals, p. 573. 
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At the outset the Spirit gives life through 
assuring us of the forgiveness of sin. The new 
covenant, as Jeremiah foresaw, is based on the 
forgiveness of sin. By this message of forgive- 
ness the stone, as it were, is rolled away from 
the door of the sepulchre. To men bound by 
the letter of the Law, and despairing of ever 
being able to meet its demands, the assurance 
of God’s forgiveness is as life from the dead. 
At one step they pass from the gloomy realms 
of guilt and condemnation to the warmth and 
sunshine of Divine love. The exuberance of the 
New Testament is the measure of this great 
rebound. Through the experience of forgive- 
ness men feel themselves to be new creatures in 
a new world. ‘ There is now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus,’ they say. 
‘ We are passed from death unto life.’ 

Further, the Spirit continues to maintain and 
inspire this new life. Dwelling in Christian 
hearts it becomes an ever-present inward guide. 
In the experience of the Apostolic Church the 
guidance and help of the Spirit was the supreme 
reality. The books of the New Testament were 
not yet written ; there was no letter of Christian 
law. No doubt the memory of Jesus’ words was 
still fresh, and oral teaching was given. But 
the Church had far more than that. It had the 
immediate presence and inspiration of His living 
Spirit guiding and inspiring not only the Church 
as a whole but every member of it. The very 
definition of a Christian implied that, for only 
‘they that are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.’ Every believer was 
encouraged and enjoined to be filled with this 
Spirit and steadily follow this heavenly Guide. 

The Christian life, then, is in its essence a life 
lived by the power of the Spirit. What we get 
in the gospel is not a mere set of rules for the 
ordering of Christian conduct. It is not even 
the figure of Jesus taken as a historic example. 
Much valuable work has been done in our time 
in the imaginative reconstruction of the picture 
of the Jesus of history, and many have felt that 
in rediscovering that picture and in presenting 
it persuasively to the modern world they are 
dealing with the very heart of the gospel. It 
is not so. There is more in it than that. The 
promise of the gospel is of a new birth and a 
new life through the power of a life-giving 
Spirit. Christ is not really known so long as 
He is looked upon as a figure of history, however 
beautifully delineated. He must be believed in 
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as an ever-present life-giving Spirit. This alone 
is adequate to our need in a changeful world. 
The Syrian Christ may be skilfully dressed in 
the raiment of the twentieth century, but His 
voice will reach us only as a faint echo from 
the distant past. Even now many are asking 
in unbelief what guidance has He to give for 
the solution of the problems of our day. The 
answer can only be that the historic Jesus is no 
sufficient guide, for history never really repeats 
itself. But the gospel is that Christ is with us 
as a life-giving Spirit, constant amid all change 
and adequate in every crisis. ‘ We have the 
mind of Christ,’ says St Paul. And Christ has 
a mind in and for the twentieth century as well 
as for the first. By His indwelling Spirit He 
presses that mind upon His people, and in 
responding to these impulses we receive His 
guidance and life. 


Til 
Sprrit AND LETTER 


Our text emphasizes the contrast between the 
letter and the Spirit, but obviously this contrast 
does not exhaust the relation between the two. 
We must hold the balance even, and bear in 
mind that the Spirit gives life to the letter. 
We have spoken of the error of the legalist to 
whom the letter is everything. But there is 
an opposite and no less deadly error of those 
who despise the written word and count it un- 
necessary, because they conceive themselves to 
have the perfect inward guidance of the Spirit. 
In this conceit they become visionaries, and 
there is no limit to the excesses into which they 
tun both in doctrine and in practice. One has 
but to think of the excesses of the Montanists, 
the Anabaptists, and an endless variety of lesser- 
known sects. 

No doubt the inner light is sufficient to those 
who are able to receive it in its purity. But 
the Spirit, the great Teacher, uses the word as 
His text book. 


The Spirit breathes upon the word 
And brings its truth to sight. 


The word, thus illuminated, becomes the lamp 
of our feet and the light of our path. It is 
spoken of as ‘the sword of the Spirit.’ Here 
St Paul compares it to a mirror in which the 
glory of the Lord is seen, and which, as we gaze 
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upon it, unconsciously transforms us into the 
same likeness. None have emphasized the 
guidance of the Spirit more than the Quakers ; 
none have more consistently maintained the 
sufficiency of the inner light. Yet they have 
equally been men of the word. Of George Fox 
we read, ‘ His Bible was his constant companion, 
and as he studied its pages and earnestly sought 
for light, his search was rewarded and he 
became quick to understand God’s will and 
strong to work and suffer for it in the years to 
come.’ } 

Still, the life-giving power is in the Spirit. 
Without that the word is but a dead letter. 
We may search the Scriptures as the Jews did, 
make ourselves as thoroughly familiar with 
every syllable of it as they did, and yet fail like 
them to find Christin it and life eternal. Without 
the life-giving Spirit the soul lies asleep in sin, 
and the Church is but a ‘dead branch.’ But 
with the illumination and quickening impulse of 
the Spirit the word lives. It has ‘hands and 
feet,’ in Luther’s phrase. It lays hold upon ° 
mind and heart and conscience with a wholly 
new and surprising power. And so the soul is 
quickened into newness of life and the Church 
is revived. 

J. H. Morrison 


The Sermon on the Mount 


2 Cor. iii. 6.—‘ For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ 


THE question with which we are concerned is 
the applicability of the laws of Christ, as set 
forth, for instance, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
to the practice of our everyday life. 

What are we to make of the Sermon on the 
Mount? Was it meant to be obeyed? Can 
its precepts be practised? About the beauty 
and glory of the ideal it bodies forth there is 
no dispute. To use Bishop Gore’s words, as 
a summary of moral duty the Sermon is com- 
plete—all others are fragmentary ; the Sermon 
is pure—all others are mixed and partially cor- 
rupt; the Sermon is for free and grown men— 
all the others are for children and slaves; the 
Sermon is a word of authority—the rest are 
guess-work. About the unapproached and un- 
approachable grandeur of the moral ideal set 

1 Emmott, Short History of Quakerism, 81. 
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forth in the Sermon all men are agreed—but 
the question is, is it practicable ? 

On this point wise men and good men differ 
widely. Sir Lewis Morris, the poet, feeling at 
once the beauty and impracticability of our 
Lord’s demands, spoke of them as ‘ sweet, im- 
possible asa And in such a character- 
ization of them the thoughts of many hearts 
stand revealed. Archbishop Magee, for instance 
(who had a trick of straight and uncompro- 
mising speech), bluntly declared that the 
Sermon was impracticable and that its precepts 
and counsels were never meant to be literally 
obeyed. On the other hand Tolstoy declared 
that the demands of the Sermon could and 
must be obeyed, and asserted that the failure 
of the Christian Church was due in large 
measure to the fact that Christian people had 
not taken Christ seriously and had never 
addressed themselves honestly to the task of 
obeying His commandments. 

Let us suggest one or two considerations that 
may do something to mitigate the difficulties of 
the problem. 


1. We start from the position that Christ 
meant His words to be obeyed. To imagine 
anything else is really to sacrifice Christ’s 
character for earnestness and truth. He Him- 
self leaves us in no doubt as to the seriousness 
of His intentions, for He winds up the Sermon 
by that comparison of the man who builds his 
house upon the sand and the man who builds 
his house upon the rock. It is a kind of warn- 
ing in advance against treating the Sermon as 
if it were a piece of pretty fancy and nothing 
more. The precepts propounded in it were 
meant to be obeyed. The only person who 
really builds his Christian life on a firm and 
solid foundation is the man who hears Christ’s 
words and does them. 

The fact is we entirely misinterpret the prob- 
lem when we ask, ‘ Did Christ mean these 
precepts to be obeyed?’ What we ought 
rather to ask is this, ‘What exactly does 
Christ want us to obey?’ We may take the 
obligatoriness of the commands for granted ; 
it is only the interpretation of the commands 
we need trouble ourselves about. 


2. Starting, then, from the position that 
Christ meant His precepts to be obeyed, our 
first business is to be perfectly clear as to what 
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Christ meant. And in order to be so we must 
learn to distinguish between the letter of the 
command and the essential spirit of it; for even 
of Christ’s words it is true that the letter 
lalleth, but the Spirit giveth life. Not that 
we are so to spiritualize these laws as to 
spiritualize them clean away. But that it is 
our first business to try patiently and con- 
scientiously to discover the exact and abiding 
significance of these various precepts. For, 
when we look at them quietly and seriously, 
it becomes quite plain that we cannot take 
them at their surface value. We must make 
allowance, for instance, for Christ’s methods of 
speech. The Easterner loved the parabolic 
and proverbial form of speech. Our Lord was 
almost typically Eastern in this respect. In 
this Sermon His preaching again and again is 
proverbial in form. The fact is, as Dr Cox 
points out, our Lord was not in the habit of 
giving men maxims to which they were to give 
a literal obedience, but of promulgating prin- 
ciples which men were to apply under the 
guidance of His Spirit. He did not come to 
give a second and more minute external law, 
but to create a disposition, a spirit, a new 
attitude which in a sense should be a law unto 
itself. And perhaps one reason why He put 
His precepts into such paradoxical form was 
that men might never be able to degrade them 
into mere maxims or rules. 

Take, for example, that staggering precept 
about ‘ turning the other cheek.’ ‘ Whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.’ Now obviously our Lord did 
not mean that to be taken literally. He did 
not give a literal obedience to the precept Him- 
self. When He was smitten on the face in the 
High Priest’s hall, He did not turn the other 
cheek, He gently but firmly rebuked the smiter 
for his violence and injustice. And besides, a 
literal obedience to this precept would defeat 
the very object at which Christ was aiming. 
We must get at the ‘spirit’ of the command ; 
and the spirit is, that we must meet violence 
and rage not with rage and violence, but with 
meekness, friendliness, forgiveness. Or, as 
Bishop Gore puts it, when nothing is concerned 
but our own pride and instinct for revenge, we 
had better take meekly some insult or wrong 
without seeking to defend ourselves. Retalia- 
tion and revenge are the practice of the world ; 
forgiveness must be the practice of the Christian. 
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He is a friend, who treated as a foe, 
Now even more friendly than.before doth show ; 


Who of the very stones against him cast, 
Builds friendship’s altar higher and more fast.+ 


Or consider the precept which says, ‘ Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.’ As it 
stands, it reads almost like an order to indulge 
in indiscriminate charity. But that surely 
cannot have been what Christ meant. In all 
our Lord’s dealings He ever sought men’s 
highest good. Now when indiscriminate charity 
is indulged in it is not a blessing to men, but a 
curse. It is a direct encouragement of sloth 
and thriftlessness. It disintegrates the char- 
acter; it degrades far more than it delivers. 
Willam Law, the great mystic, took the com- 
mand literally. He and his pupils distributed 
about £3000 a year in the little village of 
Kingscliffe. No one who asked was refused. 
But the effects were disastrous. In 1753 public 
complaint was made, and Law and his friends 
were charged with being, through their indis- 
criminate charity, the occasion of the miserable 
poverty of the parish. No! clearly, indis- 
criminate almsgiving is not enjoined. What 
4s enjoined is the spirit of self-sacrificing 
generosity. 

§,I heard a secularist in the street once 
quoting Christ’s words, ‘Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that. would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.’ He asked how 
much he would have left to take home to his 
wife and family on Saturday, if for one week 
he tried to obey that command. I replied 
that social conditions were quite different in 
Christ’s day. Money played a much smaller 
part in daily affairs. A man who practised 
open-handed hospitality to the traveller, or to 
his poor neighbours, might often have to go 
short himself, or at any rate to miss some 
luxuries and comforts, but he would not be 
permanently impoverished. Then I told the 
crowd the story of two men I had known, and 
asked them which most closely followed the 
teaching of Jesus. One, a hard-headed and 
wealthy business man, used openly to boast at 
the club that if a woman or child begged of 
him as he went home in the evening he always 
gave something. ‘To refuse a woman on a wet, 

1R. C. Trench. 
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cold night spoils the taste of my dinner, so I 
give her a shilling just as I would spend a 
shilling on a cab to avoid getting wet.’ If this 
was an accurate statement of his motives, he 
ran the risk of degrading a fellow-creature 
rather than have a passing feeling of discom- 
fort. Compare this with the behaviour of a 
working man I knew well for many years. He 
often said that he had not much money to give. 
But he was untiring in his efforts to help any 
man who was ill or out of a job. When some 
soldiers were stationed near where he lived he 
denied himself in many ways, so that there 
might always be a fire in his front room, that 
young soldiers wanting a place of quiet might 
come in at any hour. In a word, he had little 
to give, but he gave himself freely. When I 
asked the crowd which of these two men most 
truly obeyed Christ’s command, the secularist 
accused me of trying to wriggle out of the plain 
meaning of our Lord’s words. But, of course, 
he was himself doing what Jesus most strongly 
condemned, namely, insisting on the words of 

a law and missing the Spirit.+ 
The difficulties about the practicability of 
the Sermon on the Mount arise in a measure 
from a literalistic interpretation of its precepts. 
To interpret ‘ Resist not evil’ in Tolstoy’s sense 
would inevitably end in anarchy. To give a 
literal obedience to the commands, ‘ Swear not 
at all,’ and ‘If any man would go to law 
with thee and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also,’ would mean the destruction of 
law and order and of modern civilization as we 
know it. ‘To turn the other cheek’ and ‘ to 
give to every one that asks’ would not banish 
revenge or poverty, but would probably in- 
tensify the one and aggravate the other. But 
then these precepts were never meant to be 
literally obeyed. The fact that they land us in 
such obvious absurdities ought to have saved 
us from ever thinking they were meant to be 
literally obeyed. They are not exact rules— 
they embody principles. It is the principle we 
must get at. A literal obedience would reduce 
our civilization to wreckage, but an honest 
attempt to apply the inner principles—kind- 
ness, truth, generosity, forgiveness, unworld- 
liness—would convert our present imperfect 
civilization into the perfection and beauty of 
the Kingdom of God. ‘ The letter killeth, the - 
spirit giveth life.’ | 
1 Peter Green, Our Lord and Saviour, 37. 
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3. But right interpretation does not remove 
every difficulty. The real difficulties of the 
Sermon on the Mount come in the application 
of ws principles to our social life. For these 
principles have their social aspect. The Laws 
here propounded are laws for a kingdom—the 
Kingdom of God. But that Kingdom is not 
yet here—it is here only in promise and in 
germ. It is here only in the persons of those 
who profess to be its subjects. The position 
is this : Christ’s people find themselves members 
of an unchristian society. Can they, living in 
such an unchristian society, obey Christ’s laws ? 
That is the real difficulty. Of course if Christ’s 
laws simply differed from the laws of society by 
demanding more, there would be little or no 
difficulty. Society demands abstention from 
wrongdoing; Christ demands active benefi- 
cence. But sometimes the law of Christ and 
the usages of society are in antagonism, and it 
seems to be impossible to obey the one without 
at the same time disobeying the other. And 
that is the real crux of the problem. It is the 
social, not the individual application of the 
Sermon on the Mount that constitutes the real 
difficulty. 

Let us illustrate by taking the matter of 
business. The question is often asked, ‘ Can 
a man be a Christian in business?’ Some men, 
when they ask that question, mean, ‘ Can a man 
be honest, and square, and straightforward in 
business?’ Of course he can. If he cannot, 
he had better quit. But there is a deeper sense 
in which the question can be asked, and when 
it would not be so easy to give an answer: 
Can business itself be run on Christian prin- 
ciples? What is the essential spirit of Chris- 
tianity? The spirit of love. We are to bear 
one another’s burdens. Life for the Christian 
is not a mastery, but a ministry. What is 
the essential spirit of business? The spirit of 
competition ; business, as carried on to-day, is 
a terrific gle for existence, in which the 
weak are driven to the wall and only the strong 
survive. The spirit of business and the spirit 
of Christianity seem to be in sharp antagonism 
with one another. — 

The heart of the problem is this: Can a man 
fully obey the laws of Christ in the present 
condition of society? Can he be'a complete 
Christian when the State is unchristian? 
Society being what it is, and we being members 
of it, we cannot give Christ’s laws a complete 
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obedience. These are laws for the Kingdom of 
God—they are inapplicable to societies which are 
still ‘kingdoms of the world.’ Business being 
what it is, we do not think those engaged in 
it can entirely fulfil the Christian law. What, 
then, is the duty of the Christian? He is to 
use every scrap of his influence to put business 
on a more Christian footing. He cannot do it 
entirely. And he cannot do it alone. If all 
Christian men were to try to run their businesses 
on the Christian principle of loving their neigh- 
bour, they would probably ruin themselves 
and bring chaos into all business relationships. 
Socialism may be more Christian than individ- 
ualism—co-operation than competition—but an 
attempt suddenly and by a stroke to change 
the principles on which business is conducted 
would probably make our last state worse than 
our first. The change must come by the slow 
process of permeation. Let Christian men 
bring the Christian spirit and temper into their 
work, and soon the leaven will leaven the whole 
lump and business can be conducted not only 
in a Christian spirit, but in full obedience to 
the Christian Law. 

4] A business man, not being well, came to 
his doctor. The doctor told him he had a bad 
heart. He said, ‘At any time you may die 
suddenly, or you may live for years.’ The man 
was at first greatly shocked, and said, ‘ Shall 
I give up business?’ The doctor said, ‘ No, 
you will die the sooner probably for that. Go 
on, but don’t hurry and don’t worry.’ This 
man went to his place of business and called 
together the heads of the departments and told 
them what the doctor had said to him. ‘ Now,’ 
he said, ‘I shall come to business, but I can’t 
be everywhere, and I want you to understand 
that this business is to be conducted with the 
understanding and the expectation that Jesus 
Christ may come to the master at any minute, 
and when He comes I don’t want Him to find 
anything in this firm we would not like Him to 
see.’ 

This is not an‘advocacy of compromise. It 
is a recognition that on the social side there 
are limits beyond which the law of Christ 
cannot be applied. To its individual applica- 
tion there are no limits. So far as our personal 
and private obedience is concerned there is 
no limit beyond that which our own self-love 
imposes. Christ’s law is hard, but there is 
nothing impossible about it. The laws of 
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forgiveness, of charity, of beneficence—there is 
absolutely nothing to prevent us from obeying 
them. That will give us enough to do. And if 
we personally obey these great laws of forgive- 
ness and charity and love, we shall be paving 
the way for the possibility of a complete and 
absolute obedience. 


The Liberty of the Spirit 


2 Cor. iii. 17.—‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 

liberty.’ 
1. Few words have been more abused than 
that of liberty. Madame Roland’s often quoted 
exclamation, ‘O Liberty, what crimes have 
been committed in thy name!’ may really 
have run, as we are now told, ‘ How thou hast 
been played with!’ Both words are true. 
And even worse than playing fast and loose 
with a sacred name is that its very meaning is 
so continually misunderstood. 

Often liberty implies absence of restraint 
from without, at the hands of some state or 
community, or of some lord or master, or in 
relation to certain regulations and restrictions. 
The civil and religious liberty for which men 
have had sometimes so long and so earnestly to 
contend means the removal of all unjust re- 
straints upon citizens as regards their beliefs 
or actions. Many can think of no other 
‘liberty’ than this. Rousseau opened his 
Contrat Social with the famous words, ‘ Man is 
born free and everywhere he is in chains.’ The 
chains to which he referred were those of un- 
righteous laws, of injurious privilege, of proud 
oppression, and the artificial restraints of an ini- 
quitously constituted social order. He pleaded 
with enthusiastic rhetoric that these might be 
removed, and then the primeval reign of liberty 
would return. The men of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 believed him, and shouted, ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ only to find themselves 
under the dominion of a harder tyrant than ever. 

Such freedom should never be undervalued. 
Its attainment is worth many a sore conflict, 
and those martyr souls deserve immortal honour 
who have lived and died to obtain it for their 
successors, if not for themselves. But when 
this liberty has been obtained, man has not yet 
begun to live. All just opportunity has been 
provided for each to think and act for himself, 
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more. What will a man do with that ‘ free 
hand ’ he has been so anxious to secure ? 


2. What man really wants, in his craving for 
‘liberty,’ is power; power as a living creature 
with certain faculties to be himself—in thought, 
word, and deed to work out his own nature 
without let or hindrance. Power to be him- 
self; but what is himself? Each man has so 
many selves. It is sometimes said that in each 
is a higher and a lower self, but if we think of 
the moods and changes, the varying conditions 
without and within, of one individual life, it is 
hard to say what the real self is. If full scope 
is given to lower impulses, what is to become of 
the higher? Hence arises an inner conflict, of 
which every man knows something, and the best 
know most. 

Sir Richmond cries out to his doctor friend 
in Wells’ story, The Secret Places of the Heart, 
‘It’s as if my will had come untwisted and was 
ravelling out into separate strands. I’ve lost 
my unity. [’m not a man, but a mob.’ 

4] When Racine read his play of Esther to 
Louis Quatorze, and came to the passage which 
describes the cruel civil war between higher 
and lower natures within the soul, the Grand 
Monarque interrupted him, ‘I know that war 
very well.’ 

To realize the highest Self—if this were but 
as easy as men have dreamed! ‘ We needs 
must love the highest when we see it,’ but we 
soon find how impossible it is to make it our 
own. It is not a question of law and authority, 
or their absence ; nor a question of the indul- 
gence of tastes and impulses. That man alone 
is truly free who has the power to realize all the 
best and highest capacities of his nature. The 
Self is not formed yet, only forming, and free- 
dom means the power to form it in noblest and 
most generous fashion. The only thing that 
matters for every man in this life is that he 
should be what he was intended to be. But 
who is to tell him what that is, and how to 
reach it ? 

One word has thus far been obviously and 
intentionally omitted—God. It is because He 
is left out of the calculation that many in their 
search for happiness, and others in their en- 
deavours after self-realization, utterly fail. 
Direct attempts to secure these high ends 
always fail. Happiness is not to be striven 
after for its own sake, but, if we take the course 
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that leads to it, it will always be found. The 
only way to secure true realization of Self is not 
to concentrate thought upon self in attaining 
the great ends of being. God, who is Spirit, 
has created spirits in His own image, and we 
are so made that true self-realization is possible 
_ only through harmony with Him who has made 
us and with the Order of which He is the centre 
and the goal. 

§] I saw young fellows all around me fretting 
to be free, to be their own sole, full masters. 
They fretted against this and that thing; 
against this and that person. They thought 
if only they could get away from these, they 
would indeed be free. But I myself could not 
feel that to be nearly enough. I wanted, J had 
to get rid of, not those outside conditions, not 
those other people; I had, somehow, to become 
free from self, from my poor, shabby, bad, all 
spoiling self! There lay freedom, there lay 
happiness ! 2 

The first step towards freedom lies, therefore, 
in reconciliation with God on the part of one 
who has hitherto lived for self. The removal 
of the load imposed by an unworthy and evil 
ee the rolling away of the burden of guilt 
or offences against a righteous and gracious 
God ; relief from the impotence caused by long 
enslavement to evil habit—this is the beginning 


of a freedom which man desires and cannot of’ 


himself secure. He that committeth sin is the 
bondslave of sin, said Christ, and emancipation, 
except through Him, the Son who makes free 
indeed, is beyond man’s reach. The truth of 
the gospel is made known, it may be with 
eloquent lips, but it is of no avail till the Holy 
Spirit brings it home to the heart and enables 
the man to make it his own. That is the 
moment which makes the epoch in a life, as the 
soul ‘ finds Christ,’ or ‘ enters into liberty.’ 

§] Henry Ward Beecher describes in a passage 
of autobiography ‘ that blessed morning in May 
when I found out that it is God’s nature to love 
man in his sin for the purpose of helping him 
out of it, as my mother loved me when I was 
in trouble that she might help me out of it. 
Then I found God.’ 


__8. The pity is that the brightness of the 

morning often fades away. The infant Church 

found it so when Pentecostal joys were over. 

Bushnell gave to his sermon on ‘I have some- 
1 F. von Hiigel. 
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what against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love,’ the title, ‘ The Problem of Christian 
Experience ’—holding that it may well be the 
aim of a lifetime to maintain the freshness and 
power of the first rapture of Christian experi- 
ence undimmed and undiminished till the 
end. 

When the early liberty of the enfranchised 
soul is in danger of being lost, is not one reason 
that men lose the keen sense that they are 
not under the law, but under grace? At the 
moment of first forgiveness it was the astonish- 
ing and overwhelming sense of undeserved grace 
that transformed the whole landscape. Later 
on, the message of grace may seem too good to 
be true. The fact is, it is too good not to be 
true, because it is God in Christ with whom 
we are dealing, God the Spirit who brings 
into liberty. Law brings into bondage, love 
delivers. Law restrains, proscribes, prohibits ; 
love spurns hindrances, prompts, impels, renews, 
exhilarates; one animating and dominating 
energy gives the secret of all glad effort to those 
who are freed from law and constrained by 
grace. Such servants of God are sons indeed ; 
they do not toil in walking but fly straight to 
their mark like the eagles and the angels. 
‘ The lover flies, runs and rejoices,’ says Thomas 
& Kempis; ‘he is freed and cannot be held. 
Love feels no burden: counts no pains, exerts 
itself beyond its strength ; talks not of impossi- 
bility, for it thinks all things possible and all 
permitted.’ ‘Love and do as you like,’ the 
doctrine propounded by Luther, sounds dan- 
gerous enough, and the maxim has often been 
shamefully abused. But it is the safest of all 
doctrines, the only abidingly safe doctrine, 
provided the love is pure and supreme. He 
who loves is free. ‘Then shall I run the way 
of thy commandments, when thou shalt set my 
heart at liberty.’ 


4, All this is not inconsistent with a con- 
siderable measure of conflict, else the doctrine 
would miss its hold of actual life. So far from 
being inconsistent, it is in and through conflict 
that liberty is reached, that power is realized, 
developed, increased. It is in conflict that the 
lessons of love are learned, the meaning of love 
understood, the capacities of love unfolded. 
Conflict may be sharp and painful, and yet 
welcomed because of its results; conflict be- 
comes joy when enemies are base and triumph 
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is assured. Temptation itself, like unbelief, 
may be 


Kept quiet like the snake neath Michael’s 
foot, 

Who, stands calm, just because he feels it 
writhe. 


But it is well to face the facts. A man who 
walks by the Spirit is not freed entirely from 
the tremendous power. of past habits, or from 
the conflict of desires. One single false strain 
in the character may be of itself sufficient to 
bring into bondage the whole of an otherwise 
emancipated life. It is possible to be held to 
earth by only one band. It may sound hard 
when St James says, “ If a man keep the whole 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all.’ But put it another way: how if one 
course of disobedience be enough to show the 
hidden mischief that is at work? One quiver- 
ing tongue of flame is enough to show that the 
house is on fire. One crack in the wall of the 
reservoir may let loose a flood that will sweep 
away whole villages in its train. Lancelot, so 
noble and chivalrous, fell by one fault, all that 
was pure and good in him clinging 


Round that one sin, until the wholesome 
flower 

And poisonous grew together, each as each, 

Not to be pluck’d asunder. 


And when all the facts of our difficult life are 
taken into account, it might seem as if spiritual 
freedom were impossible. 


5. Liberty is attainable only through the 
Holy Spirit. As many as are led by the Spirit 
are not under the law. So it comes to pass in 
the course of Christian experience, as at its 
happy beginning, a Breath comes from above 
and does its own work of enfranchisement in 
the struggling soul. The breath of our own 
spirit is not nearer or surer, but with an infinite 
energy which mocks our puny endeavours the 
Divine Power lifts, bears the spirit on and up, 
far beyond the regions of conflicting desire and 
the cramping fetters of inveterate self-love. 


Give me Thy strength, O God of power, 

Then let winds blow, or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witness willl be; __ 
Tis fixed—I can do all through Thee. 
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If these things are so, it might be asked, why 
should a Christian ever be defeated in spiritual 
conflict? The answer is that there is no ques- 
tion concerning the fullness of spiritual resource, 
but Christians fail to draw on it. Of what use 
is it that all provision is made for a great cam- 
paign—ammunition, arms, accoutrements, down 
to the last button on the soldiers’ uniform—all 
the plans skilfully elaborated, so that it is clear 
that the enemy has been outnumbered, and 
out-generalled, if all the time the rank and file 
of the army are discouraged, inert, or half 
sympathize with the enemy? ‘If we live by 
the Spirit,’ runs the timely apostolic counsel, 
“by the Spirit also let us walk.’ Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has set you 
free: stand fast first, and then go forward. So 
victory shall be realized here and now in a 
bloodless war, and perfect trrumph be reached 
at last— 

The ultimate; angels’ law 
Indulging every instinct of the soul 
There where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing. 


Spiritual Transformation 


2 Cor. iii. 18.—‘ But we all, with unveiled face reflecting 
as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit’ (R.V.). 

‘IpEALs,’ says Bishop Westcote, * are the very 
soul of life.’ Nothing we do or think is inde- | 
pendent of them. They build our characters, 
and pass into our conduct, and in the end we 
shall find that they have determined our 
destiny. There is no man to whom this applies 
with greater truth than to St Paul. No man 
was ever more utterly possessed by what he 
believed, and certainly no life, round the whole 
circle of its activities, was ever more un- 
erringly the product of its ideals. Most men 
have a double history. As their lives are 
examined, even with a kindly and sympathetic 
judgment, it is felt that two sets of ideals were 
warring in them for the mastery, and that both 
of these have had an effect that can be plainly 
traced. But it was not so with St Paul. It is, 
of course, true that-there were forces of evil to 
be subdued within him: of this none could 
have been more painfully aware than he was 
himself. But his life as a whole presents a 
catholicity of purpose and of idea, without 
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schisms or divisions of any kind. He is com- 
pletely mastered by certain grand and uplifting 
ideals, which shine out with such luminous dis- 
tinctness in his Epistles that even a casual 
reader could scarcely fail to detect them. 
Creed, character, and conduct are in St Paul 
an indivisible unity, no part of which can be 
understood without the rest. To discover his 
ideals is to discover himself, and to be in the 
way to follow truly the movements of his 
strenuous and wonderfully single-hearted life. 

It is, then, with the keenest interest that we 
read the text, for it occurs in one of those pas- 
sages where the Apostle sums up his great 
ideal and its influence upon him. This par- 
ticular utterance has an added importance 
because it takes a wider range than mere 
personal confession, and rises into a statement 
of a universal Christian experience—the trans- 
formation of character through contact with 
Jesus Christ. ‘The glory of the Lord ’—that 
is the ideal. ‘ We all, with unveiled face 
reflecting it as in a mirror, are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory ’—that is 
the influence of the ideal upon character. 
‘Even as from the Lord the Spirit ’—that is 
the source of the ideal, and the medium through 
which it works. 


1. St Paul is speaking of the open vision of 
God in Christ which is one of the supreme privi- 
leges of the New Covenant, and of the results 
of such a vision in a human life. The meaning 
of the phrase, ‘ the glory of the Lord,’ is made 
plainer in the next paragraph of the Epistle, 
when he affirms that while ‘the light of the 
gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God,’ is veiled from those who do not believe, 
Christ in the eternal brightness of His Person 
and work has dawned upon his own soul, and 
thereby given ‘the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God.’ This, then, is the blessed 
vision which is stamping upon him the image 
of itself, and assimilating his whole character 
into its own likeness. 

- It is the first principle of a believer’s faith 
that in Jesus Christ our Lord is the ideal of 
holiness which his renewed consciousness de- 
sires and approves ; as it is also the first mark 
of a Christian experience that Christ unveiled 
in the New Covenant to the inward eye by the 
Holy Spirit, is the one object of beauty to which 
he is ever more and more irresistibly drawn. 
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There is at least one article common to the 
ereeds of Christians, who in many ways are 
held apart by important differences of con- 
viction : it is ‘the glory of Christ, the image 
of God.’ Even sceptics, who would refuse to 
identify themselves with the Church’s con- 
fessions of faith, are eager to acknowledge the 
supreme attractiveness of the character and 
the personality of Christ. ‘Not even now,’ 
said John Stuart Mill, ‘ could it be easy even 
for an unbeliever to find a better translation of 
the rule of virtue from the abstract into the 
concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve our life.’ This involun- 
tary homage of the human soul to what Christ 
is, is a striking witness both to the credibility 
of the history which describes Him, and to His 
Deity as so described. The power of the char- 
acter of the historical Christ to prove itself a 
universal ideal is a most important evidence 
that He is no creation of the human mind. 


Who that one moment has the least descried 
Him, 
Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar, 
Doth not despise all excellence beside Him, 
Pleasures and powers that are not and that 
are? 


Jesus Christ, by the confession both of faith 
and of scepticism, is the one perfect ideal for 
human life. And yet, when we pass from the 
realm of thought and feeling into that of con- 
duct and experience, there is nothing that 
brings us so near despair as the contrast between 
what He is and what we are, the eternal differ- 
ence between our poor lives and ‘ the image of 
God.’ Nothing is so humbling as just to take 
the Four Gospels and read them through with 
such thoughts as these: * This is what I ought 
to be; this is what my Master desires for me ; 
this is how I ought to live.’ Such a study turns 
a searchlight into the remotest corners of the 
heart, and discovers to us a depth of evil within 
of which we had never dreamed. Not the Law 
of Sinai itself is more exacting than the claims 
of that Incarnate Holiness: the voice of con- 
science itself is not so convincing of the duty 
of goodness as the voice of that stainless life. 
One danger is that we should grow into the 
habit of acquiescing in the contrast between 
the ideal and our fulfilment of it, and accept it 
merely as a standard of excellence far beyond 
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our powers of attainment—a spiritual summit 
which the few may reach who can venture on 
an almost impossible ascent, but quite inacces- 
sible for the many who all their lives long can 
only linger on the slopes below. 

There is a despair of self which is the first 
sign of a clear spiritual sight, but despair other 
than this is never a Christian attitude, and 
wherever it is present it is the sure companion 
of unbelief. St Paul knew, as perhaps none 
other save One has ever known it, the strange 
dark depths in human nature. But he was, at 
the same time, the strongest believer in human 
perfectibility who has ever faced the problem 
of sin. The reason of his optimism is that with 
him a keen and penetrating sense of need is 
combined with an equally strong conviction of 
the power of Christ to transform a sinner. His 
ideal is no mere conception of the beauty and 
the uniqueness of the Person of Christ; it is an 
ideal which contains a power to raise and to 
transfigure even him who is most unlike his 
Saviour. The transformation of which he tells 
us is the change, gradual yet decisive, that 
follows in any human character which comes 
into living touch with Christ—ever assured of 
pardon, ever strengthened with spiritual power, 
ever lifted out of evil towards God, through 
His Word, through the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, through the manifold operation of 
His Spirit. 


2. Once let us learn to know ourselves and 
we cry with Seneca, ‘I would I were not so 
much bettered as transformed.’ It is not 
enough that character should be patched up 
into a pitiable semblance of what it ought to be. 
The springs of evil are in our very natures, 
welling up from the depths of thought and will. 
The stream must be cleansed at the fountain, 
if it is to become pure: the life smitten with 
disease must be healed, if it is to be made whole. 
Transformation is the only reasonable—indeed, 
the only possible—way to attain to the holi- 
ness which must be ours if we are ever to live 
and walk in fellowship with God. This thought 
is constantly coming to the surface in St 
Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Be ye transformed,’ he says, 
“through the renewing of your mind.’ ‘If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
_old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new.’ The same idea of a com- 
plete transformation of character is present in 
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the mind of St John, when, looking forward to 
the final perfecting of the saints, he says, ‘ We 
shall be hike him, for we shall see him as he is.’ 
With St Paul in the text transformation is a 
gradual change taking place in the experience 
of life; his verb is in the present tense, ‘ We 
are being transformed.’ With St John the 
process has reached its climax in the open 
vision of Heaven. 

Transformation not unlike that of which St 
Paul is speaking is a process constantly taking 
place in the world around us, and we are 
familiar with the fact, even if we describe it in 
other terms. Is there not a perpetual tendency 
in all things for the stronger to transform the 
weaker into its own image, and thus stamp it 
with a new likeness? Think of the great law 
which we call influence, and watch its opera- 
tion in human life. Nothing in all experience 
is more solemnizing than the transformations 
wrought by both good and evil in the character 
of a society or of an individual. The evolu- 
tion of society is the story of a constant trans- 
formation which changes thought, character, 
and custom into something different from what 
they were. And what is education but the 
same process? ‘Culture looks to becoming, 
not to having or enjoying merely. . . . To be 
sensitive to all the influences of the beauty of 
the world, and susceptible to all life’s sweetest 
music, and responsive to all the enriching and 
enlarging thoughts of the race, must always 
be marks of the highest minds.’! Education 
brings the mind into contact with gracious 
forces which gradually assimilate it to a higher 
likeness. Milton, reproducing the idea from 
Greek philosophy, applies the idea of trans- 
formation to the body as well as to the mind, 
in the well-known lines— 


Oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.? 


But perhaps the transforming influence of 
human friendship will help us better than any 
other illustration to understand the trans- 
formation of a soul by Christ. Think how we 
can trace the slow process of change that takes 
place when one personality draws another to 

1 Hugh Black, Culture and Restraint, 58. * Comus. — 
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itself, and reproduces itself in the countless 
habits of thought, feeling, and action which 
are the expression of the inward being in out- 
ward life. Do not many of us owe more than 
we can ever estimate to some friend who im- 
pregnated us with his earnestness, till almost 
unconsciously we began to share his spirit, and 
to live in that relationship to the Unseen Christ 
which was the vital secret of his strength ? 
Have we not known what it is to be infected 
with the holy unselfishness of those in whom 
love was an all-consuming passion, burning up 
the dross of mean ambitions in a self-sacrifice 
which was an overwhelming rebuke to the 
easy-going self-pleasing of our own cold lives? 
Those who know that they owe all that is best 
in them to such influences as these carry in 
themselves an illustration, however faint, of 
that law of transformation which finds its per- 
fect expression in the work of Christ. 

4] In one of the European galleries there is 
an old Greek statue of Apollo, a beautiful figure 
of physical perfection. It is interesting to 
stand aside and watch the crowds of casual 
visitors pass by. Let anybody stand long 
_ enough before that statue and almost invariably 
you see him begin to straighten up. He is 
revealing the instinctive basis for a great law 
of life ; we grow like what we live with. That 
law is revealed in many a lovely home where 
two folk who profoundly love each other have 
lived together for many years until their kin- 
ship of thought and taste and feeling is the 
strongest influence in their lives.t 

We began to consider St Paul’s words by 
connecting them with the thought of the in- 
fluence of ideals, and almost imperceptibly we 
have passed on to think of the influence of a 
Person. And, surely, this is only in accordance 
with the truth concerning transformation as 
the Apostle himself would unfold it. The 
whole secret of the Christian life lies in the 
recognition of the difference between an ideal 
which is a mere inanimate conception and an 
ideal which is a personal influence. The biog- 
raphy of a saint will keep before the mind an 
ideal of purity; but what is that compared 
with the influence of the saint himself when 
he is living among men, drawing them to 
righteousness through the contact of soul with 
soul, and changing lives about him by the 
power of a loving heart and a consecrated will ? 

14H. E, Fosdick, in The Christian World, Dec. 18, 1930. 
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And if once we realize that the ‘image’ of 
Jesus is a personal life which may permeate 
our being with its present power, the Spirit of 
Jesus will * quicken our mortal body’ that we 
also may ‘ walk in newness of life.’ 


3. ‘ We all, with unveiled face beholding as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being 
changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.’ ‘ With unveiled face.’ There is, then, 
a condition which must be satisfied before trans- 
formation can be assured—no veil must be 
upon the face of him who would be changed. 
The eyes of many an earnest man have always 
been veiled, so that he can only very dimly 
behold the personal, living Christ of Revelation. 
The veil of sin which he is not willing to re- 
nounce, distorts his vision ; the veil of un- 
belief renders it partial and obscure; the veil 
of an ignorance for which he is responsible 
almost prevents him from exercising it at all. 
Others have lost the vision which was once 
theirs. Is there anything more saddening than 
a life which has lost its ideals and knows that 
it has lost them? 


O glorious Youth, that once wast mine ! 
O high Ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone.? 


For such as these there is but one remedy ; the 
veil, whatever it is, must be removed. Sin 
must be confessed and put away in repentance 
which repudiates it once for all. Unbelief must 
turn from dreary negations to the light of God. 
Ignorance must begin to learn in a humble 
spirit. All alike will find that the fault and 
the failure to see are in themselves, and not 
in Him whose Will is that we should become 
like Himself. 

‘From glory to glory.’ Does not this carry 
us beyond the limits of possible transformation 
here to that which shall be ours when ‘ we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is?’ 
There is much which is not, cannot, be clear 
to us as we strive to realize the bliss of Heaven. 
But, because ‘the most perfect happiness 

1 J. R. Lowell. 
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surely must arise from the contemplation of 
the most perfect object,’ we must believe that 
the joy of Heaven cannot but transcend our 
brightest dreams of it here below. For whence 
does that joy spring? Is it not from the con- 
templation of Him who is Himself Perfection, 
who will then make that transformation which 
on earth He has begun in us, complete? He 
who would enjoy the bliss of Heaven must 
begin to find it already in his human life, for 
‘Heaven is first a temper, then a place,’ a 
temper which is being taught in the discipline 
of experience to look for a place where it is 
perfectly at home. ‘ We shall be like him.’ 
The character which there will grow to maturity 
in the open vision of God will be the same 
character that is in its childhood in us now; 
for ‘though to be like Christ must mean far 
more than men can yet imagine, the beginnings 
of the likeness are unmistakably present in the 
traits men gain as by His grace they serve and 
follow Him in this world.’ 


This Ministry 


2 Cor. iv. 1—‘ Therefore seeing we have this ministry, 
as we have received mercy, we faint not.’ 


In the opening verses of the fourth chapter 
St Paul sets forth, as it were in self-defence, 
his own conception of ministerial duty and 
method. The passage is agitated and pas- 
sionate, as if the writer were indeed deeply 
moved, but it remains on record as perhaps 
the noblest statement of the Christian minister’s 
duty which the modern Church possesses. 


1. In the third chapter the Apostle speaks of 
‘us who are the ministers of the new covenant.’ 
His ministry is essentially that of the new 
dispensation, under which the prophecy that 
began with the words, ‘ I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love’ (Jer. xxxi. 3), is to be ful- 
filled, and all shall know God from the least to 
the greatest, when He will forgive their iniquity 
and remember their sin no more. If Paul calls 
it a little lower the ‘ ministry of righteousness,’ 
it is with warrant, but we shall not gather all 
his meaning till we realize the thrill that the 
word carries for Paul. Righteousness had been 
the passion of his Pharisee life. He had tried to 
work it out and had failed; and now, ‘ not hav- 
ing mine own righteousness,’ he finds another’s 
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righteousness given to him. With the concept 
of righteousness is bound up the unity of Paul’s 
life, before and after his conversion ; and when 
he speaks of the ministry of righteousness, it 
is no dull or conventional word for him. We 
have to allow the word the meaning he gave it, 
if we are to understand him; and it is a glad 
meaning that makes his heart beat. He has 
been entrusted with a ministry that is ‘ glorious.’ 


2. But how doés a man come to be fit for 
such a calling? Paul touches upon this in the 
opening sentence of the fourth chapter. It all 
comes out of a new personal relation with God, 
which continues throughout. For his vocation 
is not abstract realization. of duty. It is not as 
if it had been borne in upon him that something 
ought to be said or done if only he could think 
what it was—as it is so often with us to-day. 
Paul is far simpler and clearer. His ministry 
is the outcome of relations with Jesus Christ, 
and it has all the force and power of a personal 
passion. An abstract appeal never grips like a 
personal. Men and women will sacrifice them- 
selves for love of clan or country, but the more 
general need of mankind at large does not 
appeal very strongly to most of us. It did 
appeal to Paul. He was ‘ debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians.’ The difference 
is that for real effective service of men there 
is nothing that approaches the power of the 
love of Jesus, which was frankly his motive. 

‘ As we have received mercy ’—he strikes at 
once the personal note. He and God have met 
in Christ ; there is something in the past that 
has been blotted out; the failure of his life has 
been taken away; the law of sin and death 
within him has been broken down, nailed to 
the Cross, finished and done with—and none 
of this was easy, as Paul very well saw. There 
is a new law of righteousness, a fulfilment of 
his old passion for righteousness in the sight of 
God. And all this is given him once and for 
ever, and every day anew, by the unimaginable 
love and goodness and mercy of God in Christ. 
The whole basis and fabric of life are changed, 
and Paul has escaped from the painful old 
life where self was the centre, and has found a 
new centre in Christ ‘who loved me and gave 
himself for me.’ 


3. But now, supposing a man is committed 
to the service of Jesus Christ, and has his voca- 
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tion, what are to be his methods? ‘ We faint 
not,’ says Paul, meaning that there is no giving 
way, no slacking in energy. The life that is 
moved by a passion like Paul’s—passion that 
burns and glows—will not be hindered by a 
faint heart. There is plenty to trouble him— 
perplexities, tribulations, persecutions, fightings, 
and fears, the care of all the churches; he is 
“ cast down,’ ‘ always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus,’ but none of 
these things moves him; he presses to the 
mark. Of course, Paul was naturally a man 
of purpose and energy, as he showed beyond 
mistake in his persecuting days, but the Apostle 
has not the human backing that the persecutor 
had. He relies, as he avows, on strength 
ministered from a higher source. 

He goes on to speak of the earnest sincerity 
that is asked of a man entrusted with a steward- 
ship by Jesus Christ. Sincerity is not so easy 
a task as some people think ; it is not easy at 
all to be sure that one tells the truth, even if 
one tries, either to others or to oneself. There 
— those who hold bluntly that the essence 
of Christianity is deliberate self-deception—not 
very historically, for if character is ever to be 
read at all, it is plain that in few societies have 
there been so many persons as in the Christian 
Church diaphanously candid with themselves, 
in self-criticism and in apprehension of truth. 
‘We,’ says Paul, ‘ have renounced the hidden 
things of shame.’ One might hardly have 
expected such a statement from a character so 
strong and pure; it sounds like confession ; 
but these chapters in the Second Epistle are 
full of the thought of the awful openness of the 
life of the Christian. ‘We have been made 
manifest to God,’ he says, thrown open, seen 
through and through by God; we must all 
some day be thrown open and manifested before 
the judgment seat of Christ; and we aim at 
being open and manifest to men here and now, 
“com: ing ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God ’—with God looking 
on, who knows our secrets, if we have any. 
We feel it to be a picture of a life where all the 
windows of the soul are thrown open, where 
the sun searches somehow every corner of the 
room. 

4, When a man brings all his thoughts, 
ambitions, motives, and heart attitudes to 
the arbitrament of the ‘Father who seeth in 
secret,’ he must be a genuine man. Many of 
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us are like a rock in the woods, covered with 
trailing vines and externally attractive, but 
turn us over and what a scampering of unclean 
crawling things to their holes: This is Tenny- 
son’s meaning when he says : 


Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


But that God knows our hearts is not a vague 
possibility, like the immediate presence of the 
dead; it is a certain fact. That we live on 
good terms with our fellows may not be a test 
of sincerity at all; that we live on honourable 
terms with ourselves is a far deeper standard ; 
that we live on right terms with God means 
absolute genuineness of life. 

The same frankness is to characterize all 
dealings with men. It has been pointed out 
that, in writing to the Corinthians, Paul uses 
several commercial terms; and one of them 
is here: ‘not tricking the Word of God, not 
huckstering it’ (2 Cor. iv. 2). The word comes 
from the vocabulary of the small shopkeeper 
in the bazaar. The Christian Apostle will not 
‘boom his goods’; he will not dress up his 
message; he will neither tone it down nor 
touch it up; and there will be no attempt at 
rhetoric or at putting the thing in what might 
be supposed to be the right way.* 

§] ‘I could also have stepped into a stile,’ 
writes John Bunyan, ‘ much higher than this 
in which I have here discoursed, and could have 
adorned all things more than here I have seemed 
to do; but I dare not. God did not play in 
tempting of me; neither did I play when I 
sunk as into a bottomless pit, when the pangs 
of hell caught hold upon me: wherefore I may 
not play in relating of them, but be plain and 
simple, and lay down the thing as it was.’ °_ 

‘| In a recent discussion of fiction Mrs Edith 
Wharton has made an observation which applies 
with peculiar force to preaching. ‘Too many 
writers,’ she says, ‘are forgetting that true 
originality consists not in a new manner but in 
a new vision.’ A huckster is a trafficker in 
second-hand goods. He gets his stock from 
the producer and passes it on. We become 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Manhood of the Master, 76. 


2 T, R. Glover, Vocation, 50. 
3 Grace Abounding, Preface. 
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mere peddlers of God’s message when there 
is no prophetic passion; when we are merely 
following a trade or fulfilling an office, or when 
we glibly discourse on themes that have never 
become part of our inner life and experience.t 

A man may fortify his reason with argument 
against the Christian faith. It is always pos- 
sible to find arguments equally good for and 
against everything, if we do not wish to come 
to close quarters. But conscience is not so 
defended; and while it is immune when 
rhetoric is employed against it, it will yield to 
the earnest direct truthfulness which Paul 
describes. “As of sincerity, as of God, speak 
we in Christ.’ 

4, An experienced missionary said to me after 
one of the meetings, ‘If you had told me a 
week ago that the leading men of this city 
would sit night after night listening to the 
straightest gospel one could present and ask 
for more, I would not have believed it, and yet 
they are doing it.’ I have found that they 
will listen when that gospel is Christ, and are 
drawn when He is lifted up. 

It may be that we will yet discover that good 
Christianity is good tactics, that the straight- 
forward, open proclamation of Jesus is the 
best method. Paul believed this, for he says, 
‘I disown those practices which very shame 
conceals from view; I do not go at it craftily, 
I do not falsify the word of God; I state the 
truth openly and so commend myself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God... . It 
is Christ Jesus as Lord, not myself, that I 
proclaim’ (Moffatt). He let Jesus commend 
Himself to every man’s conscience, for he knew 
that. Jesus appeals to the soul as light appeals 
to the eye, as truth fits the conscience, as 
beauty speaks to the esthetic nature. For 
Christ and the soul are made for one another, 
and when they are brought together deep 
speaks to deep and wounds answer wounds. 


We Faint Not 


2 Cor. iv. 1.—‘ As we have received mercy, we faint not.’ 


THERE is a great deal said in the Bible about 
‘fainting.’ It is a favourite word of St Paul’s, 
_ who twice makes use of it in this chapter. And 


1H. E. Luccock, Preaching Values, 278. 
2 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Indian Road, 36. 


we can recall other passages where he uses the 
same expression. ‘Let us not be weary in 
well-doing: for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.’ ‘ Wherefore I desire that ye 
faint not at my tribulations for you.’ We 
read in St Luke’s Gospel that our Lord spake 
a parable ‘ to this end, that men ought always 
to pray, and not faint.’ And in the Old Testa- 
ment we think of that verse in the Twenty- 
seventh Psalm, ‘I had fainted unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living.’ Such are a few of the 
references. 


1. Now, in a way, it is a comforting thing to 


| know that so much is said in the Scriptures 
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about this subject. We are not the only 
people who know what it is to be on the point 
of * fainting.’ Evidently it is an old malady 
and was familiar even in the first days when 
men were still living who had actually seen the 
face of Jesus. It is a comforting thing to know 
that this tendency to faint and tire which 
comes to us now and then is not necessarily 
the sign of some incorrigible badness in us. 
For probably we are tempted to faint for the 
same reasons that people in the New Testament 
were tempted. We can well understand why 
they were tempted to faint—a few people 
setting themselves to arrest and to turn back 
the ancient evils of the whole world. The task 
seemed to be too big for them. And it is for 
that very reason that so many of us are not 
only tempted to faint, but actually have turned 
our back on our calling. 

Another thing which would dispose people 
in the early Church to ‘faint’ would be not 
simply the quantity of the work which lay 
before them, but, so to speak, the quality of 
it. They would be apt to lose heart because, 
although they knew that they had the gospel 
to declare, something which would bring an 
inner sunshine into everybody’s life, the people 
to whom they went seemed to have no interest 
in what they were saying. And so they would 
tend to become depressed, trying to speak 
about Christ to people who did not want to 
hear. And that, too, is a reason why many of 
us are not only tempted to faint, but have 
miserably given up. 

We feel, then, that it was a common tempta- 
tion; and though we are wise not to excuse 
ourselves for any sin of our own by saying that 
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other people have been guilty of the same, still 
it is a comfort to know that, if we have fainted, 
it was not necessarily because of any real 
badness in ourselves but because of something 


in our very circumstances as bearers of light » 


in a dark world. 


2. But there is another reason why we must 
take care not to excuse ourselves for ‘ fainting’ 
in the Christian life by quoting examples of 
those who have done no better in the New 
Testament times. We find that though there 
are a great number of references to ‘ fainting,’ 
there is no single instance of a good man or 
woman actually succumbing. Indeed, it would 
be literally true to say that the word ‘ faint’ 
does not occur in the New Testament. What 
occurs in the New Testament is the phrase 
‘not faint.’ What the New Testament speaks 
of is not how the good people ‘ fainted,’ but 
how when they might well have fainted, how 
when they were perhaps on the point of faint- 
ing, they nevertheless kept up their heart. In 
fact the New Testament is no authority upon 
“how to faint’ or ‘why we faint’: it is an 
authority on ‘ how not to faint,’ and ‘ why we 
ought not to faint.’ 

And that is like the Bible everywhere. It 
does not tell us much as to how or why any 
particular evil thing should be here in this 
world. The Bible does not tell us in any final 
or satisfying way how sin, and sins of every 
kind, got into this world. But it does tell us 
how sin and every kind of sin is to be got out 
of the world. The Bible does not, when all is 
said, tell us anything which is really final or 
satisfying to a speculative mind about the 
mystery of pain and the presence of such a 
shadow as death in this world. But it tells us 
with great fullness how we may be helped in 
the bearing of suffering, and how we may be 
fortified in the presence of death. So in this 
matter, the Bible has little to say as to how 
good men faint: it has everything to say as 
to how they need not faint, and why they must 
not faint. 

The two principles, then, which we have 
made clear as being in the doctrine of the New 
Testament are: (1) that life is full of a test 
upon our spiritual endurance: that life brings 
and will always bring that trial of our spirit 
which disposes us to give up the good fight ; 
and (2) that though this is so, though there 
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will always be the temptation to yield, never- 
theless there is every reason and every assist- 
ance why we should not yield. If we bring 
those two together we have our very position 
in this world as spiritual men. Challenged, 
opposed, having more to do than in our own 
strength we can do—ready to faint, and yet 
all the time knowing that we are in league with 
the Source of all Power! 

4] A friend writes: ‘In Mackay’s very last 
letter to me, his strong, brave heart seemed 
oppressed with yet another disappointment, and 
he wrote: “I feel strongly inclined to throw 
up the whole matter, on the present footing, 
and try a radically new plan.” Fourteen years 
of toil, and fever, and contradiction, and 
sorrow, and repeated disappointment! And he 
is strongly inclined, not to shake off the dust 
from his feet, not to return to England, but to 
try a radically new plan.’ + 


3. What is the cause of fainting? What is 
it that leads to this state of defeat and sadness 
and heaviness of heart? The Apostle makes 
that clear by the word he uses for ‘ fainting.’ 
Like so many others it is a word which he had 
to make up. The Greek language had already 
a word for swooning or drooping or sinking 
exhausted. But St Paul gives us in his word 
not only the state of feeling which we mean by 
faintness ; he succeeds in telling us at the same 
time how the feeling arises. The word he uses 
means ‘ to take the evil out of.’ To make that 
clear, take the words ‘ But ye, brethren, be not 
weary,’ or ‘ faint,’ ‘ in well-doing.’ These words 
literally mean: ‘ But ye, brethren, when you 
are doing beautiful or good things, do not take 
the evil of them into your heart.’ When we 
‘ faint’ in any good cause, either in the solitary 
business of our own spiritual life, or in the 
duties which Christ lays upon us in regard to 
others, what is it that really happens within 
us? It is just what St Paul says: ‘we take 
the evil of it into our heart.’ We dwell upon 
the evil of the experience, as though that were 
the truth of it, whereas God is the truth of 
every good thing to which we set ourselves. 
For instance, we are doing something for 
Christ’s sake. We meet opposition either 
within our own nature or outside in the world, 
and the danger is that our mind begins to dwell 
upon the difficulty, upon the evil. We allow 
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ourselves to think of the evil as though it were 
the heart of it all. That, says the Apostle, is 
what we are not todo. It is that that tires us. 
We are not to let the difficulties that lie in the 
way of any spiritual ambition or task come 
right ‘into our heart, or come so close to us that 
Christ cannot get in between them and us. 

Why does any one ‘ faint’ in his efforts to 
become the man Christ would have him be? 
Why does he become sad and depressed at his 
own failures and ready to give up the fight? 
It is because ‘ he takes the evil’ into his heart. 
He sees, as the one thing in God’s dealings with 
him, that he has failed or fallen short. He 
does not see that it is because God is dealing 
with him that he is conscious of failures at all. 
It is because God, because the Holy Ghost, is 
making something of him that he has those 
pains of growth. This is what he must take 
into his heart. 


4. It is a great thing to know how to deal 
with ourselves when we fall ill. And faintness 
is a kind of sickness of the soul, in which the 
patient must minister to himself. Here, then, 
are three rules for bringing back health and 
vigour to our souls: 

(1) ‘As we have received mercy, we faint 
not.’ When we are tempted to give way, to 
yield, let us try to remember what we owe to 
Jesus Christ. Those to whom little is forgiven, 
Jesus Himself tells us, love little; it is not in 
them for Jesus’ sake to bear all things, believe 
all things, hope all things, endure all things. 
They faint easily because they have not in 
them that fountain of brave patience—a deep 
abiding sense of what they owe to Christ. It 
accuses us, not so much of human weakness, as 
of ingratitude, and insensibility to the mercy 
of God, when we faint in the service of Christ.1 

(2) Another rule is, ‘Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.’ When a man faints in 
the day of adversity it is because a line of com- 
munication has somehow been cut, and he has 
lost touch with his base of supplies. He has 
become separated from his spiritual resources, 
and in the heavy demands of the campaign he 
has begun to lose heart. The heart retains its 
hope and courage so long as new forces and 
new supplies arrive. It is not the growing 
_ strength of the enemy, nor the increasing 
exactions of duty, which make the heart 

1 J. Denney, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 145. 
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succumb; it is the lessening of its supplies. 
When we cease to pray they cannot reach us: 
they cannot get past our spiritual forgetfulness 
and indifference. And so the big duty daunts 
us; the strong enemy afirights us. We become 
faint, and the battle goes against us. And all 
the time the resource which would meet our 
necessity is awaiting our honest call! Let 
us restore communication by recovering our 
communion.? 


We kneel how weak! 
power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong ; 
That we are ever overborne with care ; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 
Thee ? 


We rise how full of 


(3) The third recommendation of the Spirit 
is this: ‘Consider him that endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds.’ These words 
take us to the Cross of Christ and leave us there 
—there where surely we shall become ashamed 
of the little we have done, the little we have 
suffered. 


Blinding the Mind 


2 Cor. iv. 3, 4.—‘ But and if our gospel is veiled, it is 
veiled in them that are perishing : in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, that the 
light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should not dawn upon them’ (R.V.). 


Ir does not require very much skill in reading 
between the lines of this letter to see that even 
the great Apostle’s preaching was not always 
followed by success. But he reinforces his 
drooping courage in the face of failure with 
the remembrance of his own conversion. If 
the long-suffering mercy of God waited for 
him, while a persecutor and injurious, then, he 
argues, there is no reason why he should despair 
of others, even though they were guilty of 
protracted delay. This victorious hopefulness 
is finely expressed in the verse with which the 
chapter opens: ‘ Therefore, seeing we have 
1 J. H. Jowett, The Friend on the Road, 121. 
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this ministry, as we have received mercy we 
faint not.’ The emphatic word in this verse is 
‘we.’ It is the editorial ‘ we,’ and the implica- 
tion is that it became the writer, whose own 
conversion had seemed so hopeless, never to 
despair of his fellow-men. 

At the same time, however, it was incumbent 
on him to ascertain the causes which were 
making against the success of his preaching, so 
that, if possible, they might be removed. Now, 
there were only three places where the cause 
could lie: first, in the message itself; secondly, 
in the messenger; thirdly, in its recipients. 
That it could not lie in the gospel message itself 
the Apostle is at great pains to show. He 
points out the progressive character of Divine 
revelation and the advance of the gospel dis- 
pensation upon that of the Mosaic age; so that 
we see revelation succeeding revelation with 

adually increasing clearness, till at last men 
beheld the ‘light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ That the 
cause of failure does not lie in the messenger, 
Paul is no less confident. He claims to be a 
plain straightforward preacher, not using words 
for the purpose of sophisticating his message, 
not diluting his doctrine to meet the clamour 
of the hour, or sacrificing effectiveness to 
effect ; but, as he declares, ‘ by manifestation 
of the truth commending himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ Indeed, 
so confident is the Apostle that the cause of 
failure does not lie in himself or his message, 
that he definitely states where it does lie: ‘ If 
our gospel be veiled, it is veiled to them that 
are perishing ; in whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving.’ 


1. We are all of us apt, especially those who 
stand at a distance from the truth of Christ, in 
various degrees of indifference or hostility to 
it, to allow ourselves to suppose that in some 
way, which we do not trouble to define clearly 
to ourselves, we are not solely responsible for 
our condition. We can easily fall into a kind 
of reasoning something like this: we may say, 
‘I am not opposed to Christ ; I am not opposed 
to religion, and if religion does not make a 
greater demand upon me than it is doing, either 
it must be the fault of those whose business it 
is to expound religion, or it may be that I have 
in various ways got beyond the need and call 
of religion.’ Once we begin to make excuses 
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for any condition of our own which gives us 
moments of unhappiness, it is easy to become 
quite fertile and eloquent. We may say that 
the offices of religion are dull; that they make 
inconvenient demands upon one’s leisure or 
general mode of life. We may say that if 
religion were brighter, happier, less interfering, 
more in a line with those other things in the 
world which make a claim upon us, we should 
of course be far readier to respond. 

It is in view of the tendency which we all 
have to excuse ourselves and to put the blame 
elsewhere for deficiencies in our own behaviour, 
that it is good for us to consider this great 
principle of St Paul’s. If Christ is not having 
that influence with us which He has had in 
other ages, which He had with our fathers, it 
may be because the general atmosphere of our 
life, the general temper of mind which we 
habitually practise, the regular run of our 
interests and ambitions may all abide in a 
world whose whole nature and principles are 
opposed to that Kingdom of God which Christ 
came to found. 

If our gospel is veiled, said the Apostle, it is 
veiled to them who are drifting away from the 
serious view of life: in whom the god of this 
passing age has blinded their minds, so that 
the sunshine of the Good News of Christ, who 
is the image of God, does not dawn upon them. 
They are thinking of something else. They 
are pursuing something else. They are making 
a noise of their own; and, Aa Aad it is not 
to be wondered at that they do not hear the 
faint knocking at the door of their heart, of 
this whispering, pleading thing which makes 
no noise in the world. 

It is a great thing for us all, even the best 
of us, to realize that the holy, urgent Presence 
of Christ, which we have acknowledged in some 
great hour of our life, was there hard by us, 
offering itself to us, pressing in upon us, all the 
other days and hours, all through the flat days 
and the dull days and the passionately hostile 
days and the frankly sinful days. The reason 
why we heard it only in one beautiful hour 
was that only in that hour were we attent unto 
the voice of its supplication. As for the other 
hours, we were not free, we were not, as we 
say, ‘At Home,’ to God. Some keen, hot 
interest was in possession of us, so that we 
knew nothing and felt nothing of that deeper 
and holier appeal. 
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' 2. That is a very startling phrase in the text 
which speaks about the god of this world 
blinding people’s minds. We know something 
about blindness: how it may come on gradu- 
ally as the result of a steady coarsening of 
the fibre and tissue, which slowly creeps like a 
web over the eyeball, diminishing our field of 
vision, until one day the net of coarsened tissue 
is completed and we are blind. The world is 
still there in all its beauty. The sun still rises 
and still sets. The flowers still appear in the 
earth. The stars come out. But we see none 
of these things ; for we are blind. 

St Paul, in this swift, pregnant metaphor, 
suggests that a process of the same kind, but 
with far sadder consequences, may set in in 
our own mental and spiritual life. The delicate 
mechanism of the soul by which we apprehend 
the world of the Unseen and communicate with 
God may, through neglect or misuse, lose its 
power, so that the whole world of the Unseen, 
to which our souls at one time lay open, may 
go on shrinking and retreating until, as the 
basis and supreme concern of life, it ceases to 
exist. 

§ It is a well-known fact that during the 
Boer war the British troops were clearly seen 
and picked off by the enemy, while the latter 
were still invisible to our men, not because they 
were under cover, but because they were 
beyond the range of British vision. The ex- 
planation offered by medical experts was that 
our men, who were for the most part city- 
dwellers, were unaccustomed to the accommo- 
dation of their vision to great distances, and 
that consequently the unused power had been 
lost. As a penalty for never looking beyond 
the street, the range of their vision was reduced. 

Any strong feeling may blind the mind— 
anger, envy, hatred. And so long as our soul 
is under the thraldom of an unworthy thing, it 
is not possible for any higher aspect of life, 
such as comes with Christ, to find an entrance. 
How passion of any kind can lock and bar the 
door of our heart, pull down the blinds, close 
and bolt the shutters, so that for a time there 
is no world, either of the seen or of the unseen, 
except this intense world of our own purpose ! 
Passion may blind a mind so that the sunshine 
of the gospel of Christ, who is the Image of 
. God, cannot come to us. 

Nothing could be more beautiful, more 
serious, than St Paul’s description of the con- 
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sequence of this mental blindness which comes 
with absorption in the spirit of the world. The 
sunshine of the gospel of the Glory of Christ, 
who is the Image of God, does not shine upon 
them. They don’t see certain things. That 
is their penalty. Life has lost for them that 
sense of something beyond itself which sings 
like a nightingale in the souls of the faithful. 
For in this world and beyond it we see what 
we want to see. We believe along the line of 
our own deep necessities. ‘ Where your trea- 
sure is,’ said Jesus, ‘there will your heart be 
also.” 

It is this that accounts for the timid and 
frightened outlook that worldly people often 
have with regard to even the secular future of 
society. Worshipping the god of this present 
age, all their happiness is bound up with things 
as they are. But they know that this is a 
world of movement; and because all move- 
ment threatens the order of things which secures 
them in their pleasures, any prospect of change 
they regard with irritation and foreboding. It 
is all so different when we believe in Christ, 
when we believe that there is a Holy and Re- 
deeming Spirit contending for a fuller expres- 
sion in the lives of men. Far from being afraid 
of movement, we rather rejoice in it, not as a 
thing in itself, but as a thing which may pro- 
vide an opening and opportunity for a new 
manifestation of God, for a new and holier 
establishment of things. 

But it is a simple thing that St Paul is saying 
here. Truth may fail with us, may fail to have 
access to us, not at all because truth itself has 
ceased to be less urgent than it ever was, and 
not altogether because those who proclaim the 
truth to us may proclaim it defectively and 
illustrate it obscurely. Truth may fail with 
us, life may fail with us, God may fail with 
us, says the Apostle, because, meanwhile our 
heart is filled with other and contrary things, 
our conscience is blinded with the false approvals 
of the world. There may, says the Apostle, be 
set up within us a process which gradually 
spreads a veil, a veil of coarsened tissue, over 
the eyes of our soul. In consequence, the great 
world which God inhabits, which Christ brought 
near to man, may cease even to exist for us. 
And so wise men, who know themselves and 
the dangers of the way, will see to it that their 
lives are brought habitually within the holy 
and disturbing atmosphere of serious things, 
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that that veil which is always threatening may 
continually be rent asunder, and their window 
kept open towards Jerusalem. 


So let me, morn, noon, evening, steal aside, 

And, shutting my heart’s door to earth’s vain 
pleasure 

And manifold solicitudes, find leisure 

The windows of my soul to open wide 

Towards that blest city, and that heavenly 
treasure 

Which past these visible horizons hide. 


The Lordship of Christ 


2 Cor. iv. 5.—‘ For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 

Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ 
sake’ (R.V.). 
“For we preach not ourselves.’ That is the 
poorest theme ever taken by a preacher, him- 
self. It is bad homiletics as well as bad religion 
when a preacher is full of himself, for he is 
sure to reveal it in numberless ways. Paul is 
ironical towards the Judaizers in Corinth who 
“commend themselves: but they themselves, 
measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves with themselves, are without 
understanding.’ They are the standard and are 
always right. They always come up to the 
standard, namely, themselves. Paul here evi- 
dently has them in mind. They do preach 
themselves. And yet while ‘Christ Jesus as 
Lord’ is the theme of Paul’s preaching, he does 
in one sense preach himself— ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.’ He was the slave of 
Christ and the slave of his brethren. For the 
spirit of Jesus is service to others.1 

Jesus Christ, says St Paul, gave up what 
He enjoyed to save men. He stooped in His 
obedience even to die upon the Cross the death 
of a slave in the Roman Empire. Therefore 
God raised Him high, and conferred on Him a 
name before and above every name, so that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Such 
homage is required from us. Every knee 
bending is the old Oriental expression of obedi- 
ence and devotion. And what Paul means is 
not rapes Ng happen at the end of the 
world! It is happening to-day. This homage 

1 A. T. Robertson, The Glory of the Ministry, 110. 
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to Christ, this admission of his authority as 
Lord, is something that should take place to-day 
in our lives. This recognition of Christ as Lord 
is possible for us all, and not only possible, but 
the source of happiness and strength in our 
lives. 

{] In that great play King Lear there is the 
study of a devoted knight, the Earl of Kent. 
He has a curious master to serve, a rather 
erratic king, and to enter his service Kent dis- 
guises himself and comes before Lear. 

Lear says: ‘ What do you want?’ ‘I want 
to serve you,’ says Kent. ‘Why?’ Here is 
the wonderful reply of Kent: ‘ You have that 
in your countenance which I would fain call 
master.’ Lear asks what it is, and Kent says: 
* Authority.’ ? 


1. Jesus Christ is Lord. That is the great 
confession of the Christian Church. We all 
know the meaning of ‘ Jesus’: it is a Jewish 
name. ‘Christ’ is a Greek translation of the 
Jewish name Messiah; but ‘lord’ was a word 
common both to Jews and Gentiles, with vary- 
ing degrees of meaning. It is one term for a 
pagan god. We find gods in the ancient world 
being worshipped, and they were called lords. 
Even the Roman emperor was called lord. 
Now the Christians took this term lord and 
claimed. it for Jesus. It was a term quite 
interchangeable among people, whatever nation 
they belonged to, but its significance depends 
on what content is put into it. The Christian 
Church put into it this meaning regarding Jesus 
—Jesus Christ is Lord. So we are not sur- 
prised when we read St Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians that the Apostle says, ‘ Now, of 
course you Corinthians are quite used to calling 
people lord, but though there be many gods 
and many lords, for us there is but one God— 
the Father ; and one Lord—Jesus Christ.’ 

To the devout and educated Jew the title 
Lord could not but bear the highest sense 
which it is possible to conceive. Throughout 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, this 
title had been chosen for Jehovah Himself. 
He, and none other, was ‘The Lord’ of the 
psalmists and the prophets. When, therefore, 
that title was given to Jesus it carried no 
inferior suggestion than that of Deity. It 
meant that in some deep sense Jesus could be 


1 James Moffatt, in The Record of Christan Work, 
Dec. 1928, p. 728. 
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identified with Jehovah, and that He was 
entitled to receive from the disciple the same 
kind of reverence. We must remember the 
Greek version of the Old Testament was in the 
hands of the first Christians. It was the only 
Bible, which the Apostolic Church possessed. 
How could the converts, when they heard in 
the lessons ‘The Lord’ regularly used as the 
title of Almighty God, and went on to pray to 
Jesus as ‘ The Lord,’ and to repeat their belief 
in His Lordship, and to sing hymns to Him as 
Lord, do other than associate inseparably in 
their thoughts Jesus, who died on the Cross, 
and rose from death to triumphant life, with 
the Almighty God Himself? In point of fact 
we know that they did so everywhere. In the 
Epistle to the Romans St Paul sums up essential 
Christianity in the belief and confession of two 
articles—the Lordship of Jesus and His resur- 
rection: ‘ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.’ 

Lordship carries with it the thought that the 
lord becomes responsible for those who serve 
him. Wherever we find the term lord we 
always find the term people. A great lord 
enables us to do our best. In an army the 
soldiers fight and march, not worrying about 
where they are to get their provisions. They 
are provided for when they enter the army. 
So we may say that in Christian service things 
are done for us, headquarters look out for 
them, Christ is responsible. All we have to 
do is obey and trust. 


I own Thy right 
- 'To every service I can pay, 
And call it my supreme delight 
To hear Thy dictates and obey. 


2. Do we give the Lord Christ the pre- 
eminence in our personal life? This does not 
mean that we are simply to give Christ a place 
in our lives. Unfortunately there are many 
who do not offer Him more than that. Nor 
does it mean that we are to give Him promi- 
nence. It means that we are to recognize Him 
as the arbiter of our choices, the Lord of all in 
the realms of both knowledge, feeling, and will. 
He is not simply a prominent figure among 
- others. Such a divided control of life would 
be unsound psychologically and would inevit- 
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ably result in a witness that was weak and 
ineffective. To give Christ pre-eminence means 
that we yield all that we have, and all that we 
are, to His rule, submitting everything gladly 
to His direction and seeking in all things only 
to add to His glory. Beyond all doubt those 
who do this are in the minority, but they are 
the ‘salt of the earth.’ For these are they 
whose love breaks through the conventional 
limits; to these, nothing is too great in return 
for the love with which He has loved them. 
Our studies in psychology indicate that this 
is a sound principle. It may sound repugnant 
to our modern mind, for ours is an age in which 
men are impatient of authority. But, if it is 
true that personality is the result of a dominat- 
ing sentiment, then to make Christ the centre 
of life is to enter into life indeed. For a senti- 
ment for Christ is as large as life itself, and it 
gives scope to every other interest that we may 
have, whether innate or acquired. All our 
education may be swept into His purpose; all 
our capacities developed for the realization of 
His ends; all our instinctive and emotional 
dispositions may be made to give of their 
energy for His good pleasure. Therefore, we 
must—if we would truly ive—own Him Master 
of our life. 


3. The range of Christ’s Lordship is universal. 
No part of human conduct may be outside the 
control of Christian faith. ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.’ In our busi- 
ness life, in our civic life, in our national and 
international life, Christ must be the Pre- 
eminent Lord. And this means, of course, 
that we are to disregard the old hard-and-fast 
division of life into things sacred and things 
secular. That line of separation in our values, 
in our assessment of behaviour, in our practical 
relationships, was fundamentally false. A man 
cannot be Christian in his religious life and an 
atheist in his business life. He may try, but 
such a house divided against itself is bound to 
fall. In the same way, no society can give its 
consent to both Christianity and crass materi- 
alism. If one part of our life is partitioned off 
and kept for exercise on Sunday, and the whole 
of the other reach of life is thrust out in a mad 
scramble for the secular, then we are destroying 
our chances of life deliberately. Man cannot 
live by bread alone ; neither can he live without — 
it. And all the things that concern human life, 
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just because they influence more or less the 
throbbing nerve of the soul, have a sacred 
interest. . 

St Paul upheld resolutely the Christian ideal 
of a completely consecrated life—free, holy, and 
joyous. Nothing can be secular when Christ 
is enthroned in the heart. His glory fills the 
whole Temple of life, and His glory sheds its 
transfiguring light on the smallest as well as 
the largest concerns there. He is concerned 
with our business problems, because they affect 


A those whom He has called His brethren. He 


is anxious to be Lord of our civic life, because 
the city is the place where His brethren live, 
and until He has His way in the world all our 
attempts to make it a braver and a better 
place will fail. 

§] Dr Kelman tells us that he was once on a 
steamer on the Mississippi and he fell into con- 
versation with a typical American. He was 
talking to him about the corruption that pre- 
vails in the municipal life of some of the cities 
of America, and he asked this American citizen 
and patriot what was the remedy. To his 
surprise the American said: ‘ The only solution 
is an Emperor.’ ‘An Emperor?’ said Dr 
Kelman. ° Why, I thought that you in America 
had done with all that kind of thing for ever’ ; 
and the reply was: ‘No, we know the One 
_ we want and are waiting for Him. His name 
is Jesus... 

Let us never forget that the Lordship of 
Christ is a definite consecration of ourselves 
as an expression of personal indebtedness to 
Him—it is the response of a love that con- 
strains. To live for Him, whom we have not 
_ seen but love—this is life. To place ourselves 

under His sovereignty—this is to enter the 

a a a eternity here and now. Therefore 
let us be sure that we are not giving Him a 
part of life, but the crown, that He is not simply 
on the threshold of our will, but upon its throne, 
and let us labour ‘ that in all things He may 
have the pre-eminence.’ ! 


1 A, Mellors, in The Ohristian World Pulpit, cxxii. 237. 
Vol. XXIV.—C 
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Christ the Revealer 


2 Cor. iv. 6.—‘ The knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ 


THERE have been in the history of mankind 
many forms of belief in many kinds of gods. 
Some belief has been superstitious, conventional, 
formal, without light or fire. And gods have 
sometimes been, in the crudest sense, men writ 
large, beings with all the passions and imper- 
fections of ourselves, but on a larger scale. Or, 
sometimes, the idea of God has stood for some- 
thing abstract, remote, impersonal, which could 
never be the strength and stay of the plain man. 
It was in Christ that the fullness of the light 
shone, and a new thing came to pass in the 


world through the advent of the Son of God. 


1. What was it that our Lord Jesus Christ 
came to earth to give us? Did He come to 
earth to found a new religion? We do not 
look at it quite in that way. If He had in- 
tended to found a new religion, would He not 
have broken, as He never did break, with the 
Jewish Church? It was they who drove Him 
out, not He who drove them out. Would He 
not have either written or dictated a book? 
Would He have left the memorials of His life 
and teaching to float for many years on the 
treacherous currents of human memory, and 
then to be perpetuated in part by writers who 
were so far below Him in insight and ability ? 
Would He not have left behind Him a code of 
morals as other reformers have done, instead 
of, as is the fact, hardly legislating in detail on 
any single point? Would He not, above all, 
have founded an organization to carry on His 
work, a developed Church, such as afterwards 
was founded in His day? He did none of these 
things. He did not rely on the wonderful art 
of writing to perpetuate His message. He did 
not found a strong organization. He preferred 
to write, as He writes now, on the hearts of 
men, in the fullest confidence that there was 
that in His message which, once heard, could 
never be forgotten; there would spring up an 
answering echo in the heart of every true man 
under the sun who heard Him; and in that 
confidence, although He left behind Him no 
organization, He could say: ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away.’ 
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He has been much 


When we say that He wrote and writes on 


the hearts of men, we mean of course that the 
promise of the Holy Spirit which He left behind 
Him has been fulfilled. The Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ, which was to be and has been 
in a.svery true sense a continuation of the 
Incarnation of Christ, has been in the hearts of 
Christian men and women ever since the Saviour 
left the earth. That Holy Spirit has been with 
us, guiding us into all truth; calling to mind 
those things which Jesus taught us; helping 
us to understand some things which could not 
be understood at the time when He was on 
earth—a blessed and living Presence which will 
be in the Church and in the world till the end 
of time. 


2. What was the core, the centre of His 
message? Let us emphasize that it was good 
news about God, rather than a revelation or 
information about His own person. Jesus 
Christ came to earth, not to tell us what He 
Himself was like, but to tell us what God is 
like. His revelation was chiefly a revelation 
about the nature and the character of God the 
Father. As F. R. Barry says, to affirm the 
Divinity of Christ is not to claim special honours 
for Him, but to assert something vital about 
God. We know now beyond any doubt what 
God is like. More than that, we know Him. 
We have many more things to learn about God 
than the earthly life of Jesus could reveal, but 
to all eternity we shall never need to learn any 
more of what He fundamentally and essentially 
is. In that revelation consisted the centre and 
the kernel of His message. What was it that 
He came to teach us about the Creator of the 
world? Primarily, that we may without fear 
call Him Father; that He is the Father of all 
the human race, and that in consequence all 
human beings are in the position of brethren 
to each other. That supreme revelation carried 
with it a great deal. Jesus Christ levelled and 
abolished almost all artificial man-made barriers 
by ignoring them. That was a point that was 
seized by St Paul: ‘ For in Christ there is no 
more Jew, nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free. Ye are all one man in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

{| ‘Is that a good photograph of God?’ asks 
little David in Margaret Deland’s story, The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie. The small boy 
has been looking at a picture of the -baptism of 
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Jesus by John the Baptist. 
interested in the face which looks out of the 
cloud above the two figures in the river. He 
has inquired about this face, and! the good old 
minister, Dr Lavendar, has replied that this 
represents God. Then David asks his startling 
question. It is not too difficult a question for 
Dr Lavendar, however. He looks at the small 
boy with understanding eyes. Then he says, 
‘Tf it looks like a kind father, I think it is a 
good photograph of God.’ 4 

4 In Drinkwater’s play an old negro, Frederick 
Douglas, visits Abraham Lincoln and is invited 
to take a chair. The negro is loth to sit down, 
and says: ‘I am black and you are white.’ 
‘No,’ replies Lincoln, ‘ we are just two old men 
talking together.’ 

Also, that new revelation about God the 
Father carried with it a new valuation of human 
life, a new way of estimating the good and evil 
in experience. The primacy among the virtues, 
which among the Greeks and Romans had been 
given to justice, was now transferred to love 
and sympathy. That is a very important 
point. Again, since we have to account for all 
we do to One who sees our inmost thoughts and 
knows the secrets of our hearts, what really 
matters is what we are, not what we say or 
have or even what we do. 

The third great lesson which He taught, by 
example even more than by precept, is the 
secret of the Cross: the secret that through 
pain comes gain, through defeat comes victory, 
that suffering is not a thing for the weak to 
bear, it is rather the royal privilege of the 
strong; that to suffer is a Divine thing, a 
thing that became the Divine Son of God. His 
sufferings are not a short interlude in the eter- 
nal life of God’s unbroken purpose, they mean 
that God Himself shares in the world’s pain 
and through it works the world’s redemption. 

4; A young man who entered the Great War 
early was astonished at the close of a certain 
engagement to find his father in a Red Cross 
uniform moving about among the wounded. 
As he clasped his father’s hand and looked into 
his father’s eyes, in one moment he got ac- 
quainted with that father all over again. All 
sorts of things which he believed about his 
father now confronted him in brave action. 
The father he met on the battlefield was a 
father he had never fully known before. 

1 L. H. Hough, The Eyes of Faith, 173. 
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The God you meet on the battlefield is the 
God for whom your heart has been yearning 
in a sort of inarticulate pain. And the very 
meaning of the Incarnation is this, that in 
Jesus Christ God meets you on the very battle- 
field of life. He is burdened. He is weary. 
He is wounded. He is heart-broken. And He 
is killed at last. There is nothing of human 
pain which He evades. There is nothing of 
human suffering which He avoids. And as 
with awed and sobered eyes you look upon the 
Cross, you know that at last you have seen the 
heart of God.t 


3. These are the main features of the gospel 
as Jesus Christ left it to us. It does not answer 
all the questions that we ask about God. There 
are many things left out, and perhaps purposely 
left out. We shall not find in Christ any de- 
tailed guidance about God’s omnipotence and 
omnipresence ; the revelation of God as Love, 
made in the Person of the Word of God, made 
flesh and tabernacling among us was enough. 

Many Christians approach the Divinity of 
Christ from the wrong end. They assume that 
they know the chief attributes of God, and then 
they claim that Jesus Christ possessed these 
attributes. Ommnipotence, omniscience, power 
to suspend the order of Nature—these are some 
of the Divine attributes which men have wished 
to ascribe to the Incarnate Son. But the pur- 
pose of the Incarnation was to make known to 
men what God is. And that revelation is the 
most tremendous, amazing, and blessed revela- 
tion ever made to the human race. That the 
very God should reveal Himself in the likeness 
of a poor, persecuted preacher of righteousness, 
that in this form He should suffer and die for 
mankind, truly this was for the Jews a stum- 
bling-block and for the Greeks foolishness, but 
for the whole human race the best of good news. 
“God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him.’ 

4] This is how Rendel Harris puts it. ‘ The 
gospel is the message of God to men; it is on 
the one hand a word; it is on the other hand 
the Word; on the one hand a book or series 
of books; on the other hand, a Person. It is 
doubtful if we could have been saved by God 
telegraphing to us; Conscience has been on 
the telephone a lifetime. We are really saved 
by His coming to us; salvation means falling 

1 L. H. Hough, The Eyes of Faith, 189. 
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in love with Him; but people don’t generally 
do this by letters and telegrams; they come 
themselves; even photographs and descrip- 
tions are not enough ; the lover must knock at 
the door as well as the postman. Behold I, I 
stand, etc.; not even postmaster Michael, nor 
chief of telegraphs Gabriel, not even messenger 
Matthew or Luke, but I; as the old coloured 
preacher said of the raising of the widow’s son ; 
“He might have sent Peter and He might have 
sent John, but He just done come Himself.” ’ 


4. This revelation necessarily affects our 
whole life. There is a distinctive Christian 
view of the world, which follows upon what we 
believe of the God who made the world. Our 
whole valuation of life, our estimate of the 
relative importance of all that makes up our 
experience, is and must be determined by what 
Christ has taught us about God. We learn 
partly from the discourses in the gospel, and 
partly from the character of the human Christ 
as it is described in the Gospels. Most striking 
is the inwardness of the gospel; from within, 
out of the heart of man, proceed all things that 
exalt and all things that defile the character ; 
of slight importance is all the accessories, the 
paraphernalia of life, and of worship too. We 
see our Lord’s hatred of hypocrisy, hard- 
heartedness, and worldliness; His individual 
sympathy and fellow-feeling for all sorts and 
conditions; His indignation with those who 
lay unnecessary burdens on men’s shoulders, 
hindering them from bearing His easy yoke 
and light burden—that easy yoke and light 
burden which, nevertheless, meant life-long 
self-denial and might mean a martyr’s death ; 
these are only some of the characteristics of 
Christ’s teaching; and they all belong to a 
definite and distinctive view of life, which St 
Paul calls ‘ the mind of Christ.’ 

Let us then concentrate our attention on 
these two things—the revelation of the nature 
and character of God as revealed in the face of 
Jesus Christ, and the view of life which neces- 
sarily follows if we believe the words, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ We must 
not be misled by the now popular catchword 
that Christianity is social, not individual. Of 
course it is social, but Christ began with the 
individual and worked outwards. He did not 
criticize the Roman method of taxation; he 
called Levi and reformed Zaccheus. His Good 
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Samaritan lent his own beast, and gave his 
own twopence ; he did not run after the Priest 
and Levite and take their purses, which seems 
to be the modern version of the parable. We 
have to save our own souls, not in order to 
have a good time in the next world, but because 
that is the task that God has given us to do, 
and because we help our neighbours by what 
we are much more than by what we do. If 
men would only really live so, it would turn 
the world into a very creditable imitation of 
heaven. There are no social evils which it 
could not cure, and no human troubles in which 
it could not bring comfort. 


The Face of Jesus Christ 


2 Cor. iv. 6.—‘ The glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 


‘Ir is the great glory of God’s revelation,’ as 
Dr John Duncan said, ‘ that it has turned our 
abstracts into concretes.’ It gives us ‘the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ The Incarnation does 
not announce a law, or expound a philosophy, 
or demonstrate a Great First Cause; it con- 
fronts us with the countenance of the Son of 
Man. 


1. The New Testament gives us hardly a 
hint about the actual likeness of Jesus Christ 
in the days of His flesh. We hear, indeed, of 
the charm which sounded in His gracious 
words; but the rest is silence. Something 
sealed the lips of the Evangelists from describ- 
ing the personal appearance of their Redeemer. 
The Hebrew prophet had foreshadowed One 
whose visage was marred, an afflicted Sufferer 
without form or comeliness. Perhaps this gives 
some clue to the strange tradition that the 
Messiah, when He came, had no human loveli- 
ness, still less any celestial splendour. Yet, if 
it be true that bodily beauty is meant to be the 
sacrament of goodness, there must have been 
‘something starry’ in the lineaments of our 
Lord. A stanza in one of the elegies written 
on the death of Sir Philip Sidney may be taken 
.as a far-away likeness of a greater and more 


1 W. R. Inge, in The Modern Churchman, June 1922, 
p. 128. 
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wonderful figure—and not lead us very far 
astray : 


A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books. 


Moreover, our own experience teaches us that 
it needs more than the mere features of a man’s 
countenance to produce the express image of 
his person. Victor Hugo has said that ‘ there 
is one thing more like us than our face, and 
that is our expression; and there is one thing 
more like us than our expression, and that is 
our smile.’ Perhaps the most intimate per- 
sonal allusion which lingers on the gospel page 
is concerned with what we may reverently de- 
scribe as the expression of Jesus Christ. Again 
and again the Evangelists refer to the look in 
His eyes. We read that He looked round about 
upon the people, and upon His disciples, and 
again that He looked up to heaven. It is 
written that on the night of the betrayal and 
the denial the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter. ‘None record that look, and none 
guess’; but it was the glory of God shining 
through eyes of undying tenderness that drove 
Peter out to weep so bitterly. Concerning the 
young man who had great possessions, it is 
written that Jesus, looking upon him, loved 
him; there must have been something un- 
utterable in that gaze. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved has left us one parting glimpse of 
the Lord in the light of the world to come: 
‘His eyes were as a flame of fire, and his 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.’ 

{| We are told by his biographer that Marcus 
Aurelius had a face that never changed—for 
joy or sorrow, ‘ being an adherent,’ he adds, ‘ of 
the Stoic philosophy.’ The pose “of superiority 
to emotion was not uncommonly held in those 
times to be the mark of a sage—Horace’s nil 
admirarit. The writers of the Gospels do not 
conceal that Jesus had feelings, and expressed 
them. 

The ‘ paradoxes,’ as we call them—a rather 
dull name for them—surely point to a face 
alive with intellect and gaiety. The way in 

which, for instance, the leper approaches Him 
implies the man’s eyes fixed in close study on 
Jesus’ face, and finding nothing there to check 
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him and everything to bring him nearer. 
When Mark tells us that He greeted the Syro- 
Pheenician woman’s sally about the little dogs 
eating the children’s crumbs under the table 
- with the reply, “ For the sake of this saying of 
yours . . ., we must assume some change 
of expression on such a face as that of 
Jesus.t 

Yet again, “there is one thing more like us 
than our expression, and that is our smile.’ We 
read of tears on the countenance of the Man of 
Sorrows. Yet we are certain that He must 
have smiled—once, at least, when He took 
little children up in His arms and blessed them 
and said, ‘Suffer them to come unto me.’ 
Surely in that hour the glory of God was cloud- 
less in the face of Jesus Christ. 


A Man on earth He wandered once, 
All meek and undefiled : 
And those who loved Him said—* He wept,’ 
None ever said He smiled ; 
Yet there might have been a smile unseen, 
When He bowed His holy face I ween, 
To bless that happy child. 


2. It has often been remarked that the secrets 
of character will shine out clearly in a man’s 
countenance at some supreme experience of 
agony or exultation. At such a moment his 
inner self leaps through its disguises, and the 
real man looks at you—naked in the baseness 
or the beauty of his soul. Now on two special 
occasions the Gospels record such a special self- 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Once, at the crisis 
and turning-point of His ministry, when He 
- was transfigured and His countenance shone as 
the sun and His raiment waxed white as the 
light. It was on the Holy Mount, where Moses 
and Elias appeared with Him in glory, and 
they spake of His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Those words carry 
the key to the mystery of the Transfiguration. 
It was a conference concerning death; and as 
the vision of all He must suffer opened up before 
the Son of Man, God’s visible glory over- 
shadowed Him as never before. Once again, 
on the evening of our Lord’s farewell, we read 
that, supper being ended, He said unto Iscariot, 
* What thou doest, do quickly.’ Judas, there- 
fore, having received the sop, immediately went 

17. R. Glover, The Jesus of History, 47. 
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out; and, the Evangelist adds, ‘ It was night’ 
—night in that traitor soul. But there was no 
night in the Upper Room. Therefore, when 
he was gone out, Jesus said, ‘ Now is the Son of 
man glorified.’ The Divine radiance broke out 
most clearly at the approach of the Cross. The 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ shone 
brightest of all when that face was marred with 
bruises and crowned with thorns for us men 
and for our salvation. 

4] Some who knew John Wesley in his old 
age reported that when he said ‘ good-bye’ his 
face was ‘ as the face of an angel.’ This must 
have been true of Jesus’ face. Not once only, 
but often, His face must have shone ‘as the 
sun’ (Matt. xvii. 2) when the inner splendour of 
His soul flashed high its light. 


3. The gospel is summed up in a face—and 
it is not inscrutable. Forty years ago a pro- 
found theologian had been preaching in the 
University pulpit at Cambridge, and as two 
friends walked away after the sermon one said 
to the other, ‘ Christianity must be simpler than 
that.’ Yes, we can come into the presence of 
God’s revelation of Himself, and interpret its 
meaning as those who are perusing a face. 
Some of us have learnt long ago by homely 
experience how to peruse a face. We have 
gazed at a careworn countenance with filial 
love; we have read wrinkles and found them 
furrows where wisdom’s corn grew; we have 
read disfigurements and found them to be the 
scars of time’s warfare and the trophies of 
eternal victory. We have proved how a face 
can be more eloquent than any speech. 

q Sir J. M. Barrie in Margaret Ogilvy, in the 
chapter ‘ How My Mother Got Her Soft Face,’ 
describes the effect on her expression of the 
death of her little child. ‘She had a son who 
was far away at school. I remember very 
little about him, only that he was a merry- 
faced boy who ran like a squirrel up a tree and 
shook the cherries into my lap. When he was 
thirteen and I was half his age the terrible news 
came, and I have been told the face of my 
mother was awful in its calmness as she set off 
to get between Death and her boy. We trooped 
with her down the brae to the wooden station, 
and I think I was envying her the journey in 
the mysterious wagons; I know we played 
around her, proud of our right to be there, but 
I do not recall it, I only speak from hearsay. 
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Her ticket was taken, she had bidden us good- 
bye with that fighting face which I cannot see, 
and then my father came out of the telegraph- 
office and said huskily, “‘ He’s gone!” Then 
we turned very quietly and went home again 
up the little brae. But I speak from hearsay 
no longer; I knew my mother for ever now. 
That is how she got her soft face and her 
pathetic ways and her large charity, and why 
other mothers ran to her when they had lost 
a child.’ 

There is a poem by Mrs Browning which de- 
scribes how someone was pressed and baffled 
with hard questionings until she could find no 
answer except this: ‘Look in my face and 
see.’ How does Christ answer our perplexed 
questions about ourselves and our brothers, 
about the meaning of this world and the 
mystery of the world to come? How does 
He make our doubts remove—those gloomy 
thoughts that rise up to haunt us and daunt 
us in lonely, sorrowful hours, when we wonder 
whether any duty is certain and whether any 
sacrifice is worth while? Our Lord does not 
respond by giving us definitions or explana- 
tions. He simply confronts us with Himself. 
He says, in effect, “ Look in My face and see.’ 


4. The fashion of this countenance does not 
alter. Men may dispute about books of the 
Bible, or rites of the Church, or clauses of the 
Creed, but they find little room to dispute about 
the character of Christ Himself. Simple people 
have a plain enough idea of what manner of 
Man He is. Indeed, He has changed our ideas 
about goodness, so that we call a man good in 
proportion as he reminds us of Christ. We can 
never dream of anyone nobler, or purer, or 
braver, or more tender, or more faithful. The 
best thing we can say about God is that He is 
like Christ. His glory is in the face of Christ. 
And the expression of that countenance beams 
as bright and clear as it shone in the beginning. 
It knows no variableness; it is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 

{| Browning has a wonderful poem, the epi- 
logue to Dramatis Persone, in which he sets out 
three speakers. David speaks first, and de- 
scribes the glory of a Temple service, with the 
note of ‘ Rejoice in God, whose mercy endureth 
for ever,’ sounding forth in it. Renan, the 
French sceptic, speaks next from his stand- 
point, describing the vanished figure of the 
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God-man, the Friend of man: *‘ We are orphans.’ 
Then Browning speaks, and declares : 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows. 


Treasures in Earthen Vessels 


2 Cor. iv. 6, 7.—‘For God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.’ 


Gop commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness—so from the very first religion has been 
cradled in paradox; you cannot get away from 
it. It is always out of darkness that the light 
shines; it is always in the earthen vessel that 
the treasure is hidden. No doubt there are 
those who would like to have everything plain 
and straightforward, no mystery of spirit 
prisoned in matter, of good coming out of evil, 
of things seen, which are temporal, yet the 
tabernacle of things not seen, which are eternal. 


1. The treasures of the human spirit appear 
to be placed at times in very frail vessels indeed. 
This is St Paul’s viewpoint in the passage. He 
sees a remarkable ministry of truth, the glory 
of a splendid ideal, the light of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ committed to the bodies and to 
the precarious life of a little company of obscure 
and persecuted men. The chance whim of an 
Emperor, a little extra zeal in a proconsul, 
might sweep them from the earth. It is easy 
for us to conceive those frail custodians of the — 
treasure wiped out and the treasure lost—the 
hostile forces were so strong, the chances, men 
say, against its preservation were so great. But 
the superiority of the power there present over 
the forces which threatened the life of the gospel 
and the hope of men was of God, who willed 
that the might of His Kingdom should come 
to pass. And the Apostle would have it re- 
membered, for the encouragement of all battling 
and hardly-pressed men, that that power of 
God is not manifested in any vague way, but 
becomes incarnate in the frail bodies of those 
who guard the Divine treasure. In a glorious 
series of antitheses, St Paul gives us glimpses of 
the pitiless circumstances, and the heroic power 
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of striving, endurance, and hope which rise 
superior to all that is against them. 

We are troubled on every side, but not dis- 
tressed.’ There we have the earthly vessel and 
the heavenly treasure. Circumstances crowded 
him but he was not crushed. He had a troubled 
lot but he retained his magnanimity. There is 
something arresting and fascinating in the spec- 
tacle of a man who retains a freedom and large- 
ness of spirit in the presence of an unfriendly 
world. We are perplexed but not in despair.’ 
God does not smooth out all perplexities, and 
untie all our knots. Circumstances arise when 
we can see no way out of the coil. The Apostle 
has entanglements on every side, but in the 
midst of all his perplexities he can sing the song 
of Christian hope. ‘ Persecuted but not for- 
saken.’ The circumstances are getting harder 
and harder. Hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, all 
uncharitableness are always on his track, but 
he is never forsaken. ‘ Thrown down but not 
The lamp smashed but the light 
still burning! Such was the Apostle’s faith 
always and everywhere. They could not destroy 
his blessed communion with his Lord. 


2. Truth is often a treasure in earthen vessels. 
Even the Bible, our greatest treasure, has not 
been exempted from the fate of other books. 
It has been copied, and transmitted across 
centuries of declining knowledge. Neither were 
the Biblical writers exempted from some, at 
least, of the general characteristics of their con- 
temporaries: they shared the literary peculi- 
arities of men of their own nationality and 
station; they were not supernaturally raised 
above the level of knowledge to which their 
contemporaries had attained in matters of 
science. Hven in the things of religion there 
is a growth and progression running through 
the Old Testament and the New. No one 
generation reached the limits of truth all at 
once; there was a gradual withdrawing of the 
veil at different times and in different portions. 

In the Bible, as in other writings of antiquity, 
there are many phenomena which are not in 
exact accordance with the literary practice of 
our day. A later writer will incorporate the 
work of an earlier writer often with but slight 
alteration. The annals that are transmitted 
from age to age receive gradual accretions in 


_ their course, and there is often no external mark 


to show where the older matter ends and the 
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new begins. And laws and customs which grow 
up by slow degrees are referred to some one 
great lawgiver who was the first to formulate 
the leading provisions of the code with which 
they are associated. There is no deception 
about this. Some of the best and most com- 
petent judges tell us that in the Old and New 
Testaments there are books which are com- 
posite in their origin, which were not written 
as we have them all at once, but which were 
welded together into a single whole, but not so 
welded that all traces of the combination are 
obliterated. They tell us that laws and customs 
of a later date are sometimes attributed to an 
earlier; that not all the historical statements 
rest upon contemporary record. We must 
throw ourselves back into an age when writing 
was the exception and hearsay the rule. There 
came a time when regular histories were written, 
but before that tradition had been at work 
moulding and combining the facts which history 
records. 

We should not think it likely that God would 
allow the revelation of Himself to be mixed up 
with such imperfect materials. But we are no 
good judges of what God would or would not do. 
‘His ways are not as our ways.’ Out of the 
imperfect He brings forth the perfect. It is so 
in the world of Nature, and it is so in the world 
of grace. ‘ We have our treasure in earthen 
vessels.’ The vessels may be frail but the trea- 
sure they contain is Divine. Through all the 
fortunes and perils of the ages the truth which 
was in them has been preserved. 

{| ‘ Without doubt,’ writes Walt Whitman, 
‘some of the richest and most powerful and 
populous communities of the antique world, and 
some of the grandest personalities and events, 
have left themselves entirely unbequeath’d. . . . 
Others have arrived safely, as from voyages over 
wide, century-stretching seas. The little ships, 


the miracles that have buoyed them and by 


incredible chances safely conveyed them . . . 
over long wastes, darkness, lethargy, ignorance, 
etc., have been a few inscriptions—a few im- 
mortal compositions, small in size, yet com- 
passing what measureless values. . . . These! 
and still these! bearing the freight so dear— 
dearer than pride, dearer than love. All the 
best experience of humanity, folded, saved, 
freighted to us here. Some of these tiny ships 
we call Old and New Testaments.’ 

How men have feared for the truth! This 
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very treasure of the Bible—they enshrined it in 
a sacred dead language, they walled it round 
with dogma, they restrained scientific thought 
from it—frail earthen vessels, all of them of 
man’s shaping, distrustful of the excellency of 
the power of God. They are broken, but the 
gospel is untouched. 


3. One thing is clear about every paradox, 
every paradox in the moral world at any rate. 
It is meant to be a spur; to the virile mind it 
never serves as an excuse for despair, but always 
as a reason for effort. It is not only that, so far 
as the vessel is poor and weak through our fault, 
here is the incentive to make it strong; we, 
whom Christ has trusted, should respond to His 
trust. That, of course, is there. For there is 
a sense in which the vessel which holds the 
treasure is meant to be of clay. As St Paul is 
looking at the matter here, he does not want to 
make it different, or at least he knows he cannot 
do so. Those of us who feel that to guard and 
use and distribute this treasure is the most 
important thing in life, realise also that we can- 
not do with it as we would. Ina hundred ways 
we are limited: by our own past neglect; by 
our want of strength or of wisdom, of teaching 
or of opportunity; by the demands of those 
about us, or the circumstances of our home or 
our business ; by failure of character or of train- 
ing. But just because we who make up the 
Church, the body of Christ, the vehicle through 
which His power is to be brought into action ; 
just because we are so weak, so poor in prayer, so 
wavering in our faith, so cold in our love ; just 
because we are such frail vessels to be called to 
so high a service, therefore we are thrown back 
absolutely upon God. It took Paul’s thorn in 
the flesh to teach him that when he was weak 
then he was strong; so does our consciousness 
of weakness, our knowledge of our own insuffici- 
ency, drive us into the arms of God. And is not 
the highest service that which makes us turn 
away from ourselves altogether ? 

4 Fra Bartolomeo, the great Italian painter, 
threw his paints and canvas away because he 
thought they were stealing his heart from God. 
But his fellow-monks said to him, ‘ Why should 
you not paint again for the glory of God?’ and 
he painted those charming, thrilling pictures of 
gospel scenes and holy martyrs which are still 
seen in Italy, and before which men stand, and 
even kneel. When his brother-monks bade him 
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write his name at the foot of each picture, he 
said, ‘No; I have not done it for my own 
glory, but to show forth Christ to men’; and 
so he just scratched on each work, ‘ Pray for the 
picture, or pray for the painter—for the painter 
that he may do his work in a better way, for 
the picture that it may more clearly show the 
Lord; and let the name of the artist be 
forgotten.’ 


A Faith that Works 


2 Cor. iv. 13.—‘ We having the same spirit of faith, 
according as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I 
spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.’ 


A RADICAL and energetic conviction is the main- 
spring of every great movement. In War, in 
Politics, in Arts, in Letters, and in Science this 
is true. Even Commerce on the grand scale 
conforms to the noble necessity. Great com- 
mercial pioneers have not been moved merely 
by a selfish rapacity ; they have struck out new 
paths for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. 
To this law Christianity is no exception. St 
Paul confesses that what moved him to exertions 
and labours and sufferings was the ‘ Spirit of 
Faith.’ 

In his letters we see the heart of the Apostle 
laid bare to the world. We see a man who was 
on the way to universal recognition by his race 
at a sudden impulse throwing himself against 
all that was most sensitive and most tenacious 
in their tradition. He was a scholar and a 
saint in the making, and from that placid life 
he wantonly plunged into a world of storm. 
Riots broke out wherever he appeared. His 
whole experience was that of a hunted man ; 
but what else could one expect who set himself 
against the most sacred traditions of a proud 
and passionate race? Looked at from the 
outside, it seems a disastrously mismanaged 
life ; but then it had another meaning. It was 
not obstinate pride which sustained him in 
face of that wide hostility—the fact that he 
had chosen his course and was too stubborn to 
confess that he had erred. ‘I believe,’ says 
Paul, ‘ and all my activity and all my pertinacity 
come from that.’ 


1. Faith makes speaking possible, for it gives 
us something to say. But this does not refer 
only to preaching, for the whole compass of our 
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Christian activity is an endeavour to get our 
message delivered in an adequate fashion. 
Hausrath says of Paul that ‘ the whole man was 
Apostle. ‘As the shepherd instinct distin- 
guishes Jesus, so does the missionary impulse 
mark out Paul. Everywhere he comes it is on 
the way to somewhere else. He clambers over 
the snowy heights of Taurus, and feels a 
drawing towards the Lycaonian valleys; he 
wanders down to the A‘gean, and there in a 
dream he sees a man of Macedonia who says, 
“Come over and help us”’; he arrives at Corinth 
and ships are setting forth for Italy ; he writes 
to Rome and announces that he will come on 
his way to Spain. Across the sea voices are 
calling him, and when he sits alone he broods 
over those who have not heard.’ An activity 
so relentless would be inexplicable if he had 
not felt that he had something to say. Long 
established institutions may drowse along, the 
mere vis imerti@ secures that; but here is an 
impulse which is original ! 

Paul frequently speaks of what he calls ‘ my 
gospel,’ by which he does not so much mean to 
istinguish it from what other teachers pro- 
claimed, as to make it plain that it was really 
his. In the silence of his own spirit he has 
talked with God and weighed the things of 
time in the eternal balances and has found a 
faith that lives and breathes ; and what he has 
learned to believe, he is ready at all costs to say. 
* Definiteness,’ says Newman, ‘is the life of 
preaching; nothing that is anonymous will 
preach, nothing that is dead and gone, nothing 
even which is of yesterday, however religious in 
itself and useful.’ Preaching is truth as seen 
by a man for himself, and felt, and enjoyed, and 
wondered at; and no preaching can be entirely 
bad except that which is colourless and im- 
personal, which anyone might have delivered 
with equal propriety. ‘It is my gospel that I 
preach,’ ‘said Paul; ‘for the same God who, 
at the creation, said, Let the light shine out of 
darkness, shined in my dark heart, letting me 
see the face of Jesus Christ, and in that, showing 
me the divine glory.’ 

§|John Wesley was thirty-five years old 
before he came into the Kingdom. Looking 
back afterwards on these wasted years, he 
asked himself the question why he had not 
found the Light before. William Law was one 
of the ministers to whose preaching he had 
listened. To Law he wrote a rather terrible 
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letter. But it is worth recalling. ‘ How will 
you answer to our common Lord, that you, sir, 
never led me into the Light? If you say that 
you thought I had faith already, verily you 
know nothing of me. I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God, to consider whether the true 
reason of your never pressing this salvation 
upon me was not this—that you never had it 
yourself,’ 1 

What faith brought within Paul’s range was 
the vision of a God coming to men on the footing, 
not of debt but of grace, which gave him a 
ministry. It meant that all men were worth 
something, and the differences of race and 
class went down like the walls of Jericho, and 
outspread before the Apostle was the spectacle 
of a world of men who were all poorer than 
they should have been, for lack of God. What 
he saw as good for others was, first of all, glad 
and wonderful to himself. And this certainty 
of God’s goodwill threw light both back and 
forwards. If God thinks me worth redeeming, 
then there can be nothing of accident in my 
experience, and the beautiful doctrine of 
providence came to him as an interence from 
redemption. And forthe future? ‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? ’ says Paul. 
So faith made him nobly careless about himself 
and his comfort and his future; these things 
were in other hands. And it made him deeply 
reverent of the men for whom Christ died. So 
everywhere he had an object clear in his work ; 
and our work for men will be poor and unlighted, 
if we have not some faith like his to give it 
character. 


2. His faith made him feel bound to speak. 
Open eyes are not a merit, they are a grace, 
and the seeing man everywhere is under an 
obligation to help the blind. That is what was 
slowly driven in upon the Hebrews. Their 
first instinct was to take God’s choice of them 
as an exclusive privilege, and centuries passed 
before they realised that it meant election to 
office. On a different level, and associated with 
much that is saintly, was the monastic ideal 
which drew good men together and buried them 
in distant valleys far from the coarse broils 
of the world, as if it were no part of a man’s 
goodness to seek to make the world better. Paul 
says: ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel!’ This light which has shined in my 
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heart is far too amazing and too good to be held 
as a private possession. A doctor who, for his 
own profit, kept secret a discovery which would 
mean the alleviation of pain for thousands 
would be at once discredited ; but what is to be 
said of men or women who know the reconciling 
truth, and who yet have no part in telling it ? 

q ‘ By rights,’ Ruskin says, ‘I ought to be 
out among the budding banks and hedges, out- 
lining sprays of hawthorn and clusters of 
primrose.; That is my right work’; but he 
admits that ‘ as in a sorely besieged town every 
man must to the ramparts, whatsoever business 
he leaves, so neither have I had any choice but 
to go on crusade.’ 

Speaking is not all of one sort. ‘God spoke 
in many parts and in many modes,’ as we are 
told, and people still require to be persuaded 
in varying ways. Hach age needs to be im- 
pressed in a way of its own; and in our day, 
when many have grown reckless, there is need 
afresh of persuading them that they are worth 
something. The word of the gospel has had 
no support in their experience, and in order to 
create in them a dawning possibility of faith 
that God cares, there must be given in human 
deeds an assurance that, at least, men care. 
This Christian faith is not a ghostly, dis- 
embodied thing ; it is a religion of incarnation, 
which everywhere, for its proclamation, requires 
words which have hands and feet. Jesus Christ 
asks for services of that kind from men and 
women who, with any gift or counsel, enter 
frankly into life, deal with its real temptations, 
and enrich the outlook of their neighbours. 
Only we must see to it that all services of this 
kind are regarded only as instruments for the 
more adequate expression of what faith has 
revealed. But anyone who has thought knows 
that the service which exceeds all other services 
is the impartation of a spiritual experience 
which transforms life. 


3. The result repaid the pain. Paul says: 
‘Death worketh in me.’ I am an old fellow 
now, suffering and broken, but life is working 
in you. His faith assured him of that, and 
here again we are on ground that is familiar. 
There is a Rabbinic saying that ‘two dry 
sticks and a green one will burn,’ and fire often 
breaks out where the balance of numbers inclines 
the other way, for conviction makes itself felt. 
Coleridge asks about Daniel O’Connell.why he 
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was so triumphant in debate and in action, 
and his answer is, ‘ Because he asserts a broad 
principle, and acts up to it, and rests all his 
body upon it.’ One believer who rests his 
whole body on what he believes is worth fifty 
who are half-hearted. The sense that a man 
means something, and that his words find an 
echo in his eyes, can never be without effect. 

§| Mirabeau, the genius of the Revolution, as 
an obscure man rose up to address the French 
Convention, turned round to his neighbour, 
and eagerly asked, ‘Who is that?’ The 
other, who had been in no way interested by 
the address, wondered at Mirabeau’s curiosity. 
Whereupon the latter said, ‘ That man will yet 
act a great part’; and added on being asked 
for an explanation, ‘He speaks as one who 
believes every word he says.’ 

‘ Life works in you,’ says Paul, telling of the 
victory which waits for sincerity when it is on 
fire. ‘ Whatever ye do in word or in deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ as if the 
Lord Himself were doing the deeds, and as if, 
also, the deeds were done to Him—that might 
be written as a motto for every sort of social 
and Christian work. Let it be done not in 
mere good fellowship, but with something of 
the faith and the fervour which Jesus brought 
to the world. If this wonderful faith of Jesus 
Christ, and the view of life and of men which 
He gives, laid hold of us more entirely, it would 
colour all our activities. And not always, but 
sometimes, if we so gave ourselves to the task, 
we should, like Paul, see life working in those 
whom we serve, new interests, hopes, possi- 
bilities appearing in them; and that is surely 
worth our effort and our patience. 


The Transforming of Suffering 


2 Cor. iv. 17.—‘ For our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory ’ (R.V.). 


One of the wonderful discoveries of our age is 
that of a means of transforming light-waves 
into sound-waves. The miracle is that light- 
waves belong to the ether, sound-waves to the 
atmosphere—two totally different regions. The 
Christian faith offers us a secret just as mar- 
vellous. It is that by which pain, both mental 
and physical, can be transformed into the life 
of the spirit. 
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Pain and suffering, especially of certain kinds, 
set us a difficult problem. The innocent suffer 
for the guilty, children’s lives are blighted for 
sins they never committed and trusting souls 
are betrayed. Humiliations, defeats, and losses 
beyond numbering, and distresses and agonies 
the keenest enter into the experience of multi- 
tudes of men and women. How are these 
sorrows and disappointments to be met? Is 
there any use which can be made of them in 
the moral development and enrichment of the 
soul? Is there a way in which they can be 
transformed? Can we face experiences like 
these in such a way that out of them we can 
win something for the world and for God’s pur- 
pose in it? This can only be if, through our 
pain, the kind of life which was in Christ is 
set free in us. It is impossible until we see 
that God is a Father who is waiting to fulfil to 
us, and more, all that suffering takes away. 

It is significant that even Jesus went to the 
school of pain. The weariness of long hours 
_ upon the road, the fatigue of listening to endless 
stories of sin and degradation, the labour of 
healing and re-establishing human life, the hurt 
of the bitter jibe, the crown of thorns, the cruel 
iron in the naked flesh, were as real and keen 
to Him as to any of the children of men. But 
there are uses for dark things, a harvest even 
from the field of pain. Son of God though He 
was, He learned by what He suffered. 

St Paul realized the discipline of suffering. 
He bore branded on his body the marks of Jesus, 
marks made by facing hard experiences in all 
weathers, and he wrote to his friends: ‘ The 
pain God is allowed to guide ends in a saving 
repentance never to be regretted.’ In another 
place he tells us, ‘ All things work together for 
good to those who love God.’ This is the 
Apostle’s philosophy of trouble. It works out 
the glory—the character of God—for us. And 
somehow the affliction through which we are 
called to pass is to help towards this. Hence 
the key-word of the text is worketh. The word 
is not future but present: it is not in some 
distant life that affliction is to invest us with 
glory, but here and now. 


1, Life in Christ means that sorrow and trial 
are utilized for our spiritual profit..-The same 
things come to the lives of Christians and to 
those who make no profession of the Christian 
faith, but the end is quite different. The school 


of suffering is a grievous school, but it is a school 
in which we learn how to obey and to achieve 
that dignity and serenity of life known only to 
those who do God’s will. If we suffer it is to 
win something infinitely precious. 

§; Coulson Kernahan in his Visions has this 
fine illustration. From a harp or violin which 
is out of tune no music can come, nothing but 
discord. Just as the musician screws up each 
string, and brings them all into harmony, so 
the ‘ racking of the nerves which we call pain’ 
may be just the touch of God’s finger, tuning 
the strings of the soul and bringing them into 
perfect harmony.t 

We have all seen how pain has stimulated 
men spiritually. Those who have carried griev- 
ous crosses have been the creative helpers of 
mankind; out of struggle and effort comes 
strength, from doubt and battle with the 
spectres of the mind comes the faith that over- 
comes even in loneliness and apparent disaster. 
Out of failure and incompetence and humiliation 
comes the spirit of meekness which shall inherit 
the earth. The faith and the thoughts of a 
person who has lived a quiet, carefree life, who 
has had no deaths to bear, no sick to watch 
beside, no heart-breaks, are indeed beautiful ; 
but much more interesting is the faith of a 
mature mind which has been battered by the 
shocks of life. Cast iron, which is full of carbon 
and other impurities, is brittle and cannot 
withstand stress and strain; but wrought iron, 
which has been refined by great heat, can stand 
torsion and bending and strain.” 

Here we find the discipline of life—its train- 
ing, testing, drillmg. It is in these ways we 
find patience and fortitude and strength. And 
it is in this way we come to refinement. Words- 
worth puts the thought in the line: ‘A deep 
distress hath humanised the soul.’ Dr John 
A. Hutton, playing on the double meaning of 
the word ‘strain,’ says that when we mean a 
burden or stress we speak of a ‘ strain.’ When 
we mean a lovely melody we also call it a 
‘ strain,’ and very often the strain which is a 
burden becomes the strain which is a song. 

4] Some hundred and sixty years ago a boy 
was born in the deepest poverty of a drunken 
father and a consumptive mother. He was a 
musical genius, exploited by his father for the 
sake of drink. At the age of twenty-seven 
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this genius became deaf—the heaviest loss con- 
ceivable, one might suppose, to a musician— 
and for two-thirds of his working life he heard 
not a word. He was of a deeply affectionate 
nature, yet he was practically homeless, depend- 
ent on servants who robbed and ill-treated him. 
But in the midst of it all he could still write : 
“Tam happy every time I overcome something.’ 
‘My art shall be devoted entirely to alleviating 
the conditions of the poor.’ After the loss of 
his dearest friend, he wrote in his note-book : 
‘Submission, absolute submission to destiny ! 
No longer canst thou exist for thyself, only for 
others. My God, give me strength to overcome 
myself.’ One of his critics says of him: ‘A 
very contagion of courage evolves from his per- 
sonality,an eager joy for the strife, the exaltation 
of a consciousness which feels the God within.’ 
A deaf musician seems as likely to prove a 
great artist as would a blind painter. Yet this 
man was as transcendent in music as Shake- 
speare was in poetry. He was Beethoven. 


2. Our sufferings give us a quickened sense of 
dependence on God.—Madame Guyon used to 
insist that no one ‘ can know whether he is really 
consecrated to the Lord except by tribulations.’ 
Dante in his Purgatory speaks of a ‘ good 
sorrow ’—good when it shows how indispensable 
God is to us, and how little advancement we can 
make in thought and life until we come into a 
conscious union with Him. To be led to see 
God and to lean on Him through weaknesses, 
is to clothe suffering with a high and sacred 
function. Browning, in Paracelsus, makes Festus 
speak of Him who has ‘ made light for him ’ in 
darkness as ‘ tempering sorrow’ in such a way 
‘that it reaches him like a solemn joy.’ It shows 
him God. And along with this quickened sense 
of dependence on God, the way is often opened 
for us into a new and surprising joy in God. 

{| If from the shores of eternity we cast back 
our gaze over the path we have travelled in this 
world, which regions will shine most brightly and 
beautifully in the view? Not, I think, those 
that have seemed to be joyous in the passing 
—unot the years of youth and health and strength 
and earthly happiness—but much rather the 
spaces that here have seemed perhaps the 
darkest and dreariest; for these have drawn 
us nearer to God, these have been fullest of 
prayer, on these have fallen the purest, brightest 
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rays from the Father of lights and from Him 
who is the brightness of that Father’s glory and 
the Light of the World. 


3. Sorrow is a strong bond of union and a 
great quickener of sympathy.—Not only does it 
bring us into closer relations with God, but it 
also draws us near to men. Ignorance of each 
other, selfishness, prejudice, indifference tend 
to separate us and keep us apart. Common 
interests, mutual respect, justice, prudence, and 
other ties, tend to hold us together. But 
nothing touches the chords of tenderness, un- 
covers such depths of fellow feeling, brings us 
so fully heart to heart, and makes even the ends 
of the earth feel their kinship, so effectually as 
sorrow. Starvation in Russia or China, an 
earthquake in California or Italy, appalling 
distempers or disasters in any quarter of the 
globe stir the pulse of compassion and secure 
responses of relief at once from thousands of 
open hands. Were there no suffering in the 
world we should miss one of the most sacred 
of all the bonds which hold human hearts 
together. The temptation is to be mere on- 
lookers in the world, or self-indulgent receivers 
of such advantages and blessings as society 
affords; but trials introduce us into the great 
fellowship of those who have been called to 
struggle and suffer; and life comes to have for 
us a deeper and worthier interpretation. 

4] No one would accuse Margaret Ethel 
Macdonald of an unworthy attitude to others, but 
here are her own words after the death of one 
of her children: ‘ These statistics of mortality 
among children have become unbearable to me. 
T used to be able to read them in a dull, scientific 
sort of way, but now I seem to know the pain 
behind each one.’ 


Humbly I asked of God to give me joy, 

To crown my life with blossoms of delight : 

I begged for happiness without alloy, 
Desiring that my pathway should be bright ; 
Prayerful I sought these blessings to attain— 
And now I thank Him that He gave me pain. 
For with my pain and sorrow came to me 

A dower of tenderness in act and thought ; 
And with the suffering came a sympathy, 
An insight that success had never brought. 
Father, I had been foolish and unblest 

If Thou hadst granted me my blind request. 
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4. God shares human suffering.—But if the 
sufferer still asks why, there is a further answer 
to the great question. God is not one who 
stands apart from human suffering but one who 
comes into it and shares it. That is a thought 
of God upon which faith can stand in any 
anguish. If in some most real sense God was 
in Christ—the Christ who was acquainted with 
grief, who bore our sufferings and carried our 
sorrows—then, and then only, does that thought 
of God take real shape and strength in the 


mind. Although we must never forget how | 


infinitely God transcends our nature, yet it is 
no unworthy thought of the Father of our spirits 
that He can suffer as well as rejoice with His 
children. But, assuredly, mere thinking about 
life cannot say it; if it be said at all, it is only 
in Christ. Such a thought of God makes all the 
difference. The difference is not merely the 
negative one that it quiets our murmuring. This 
aspect of it has been sympathetically expressed 
by Mr Balfour : ‘ If they did suffer, did not He, 
on their account, suffer also? If suffering falls 
not always on the most guilty, was not He 
innocent? Shall they cry aloud that the world 
is ill-arranged, when He, for their sakes, sub- 
_ jected Himself to their conditions?’ This is 
true, but something far deeper and tenderer and 
more experimental is needed when the soul is 
really in straits. It is not merely that Christ, 
too, had His pains to endure ; itis that He bears 
our pains with us. 

q The sufferer is, as Dora Greenwell puts it, 
“met from the eyes and brows of Him who was 
indeed acquainted with grief, by a look of solemn 
recognition such as may pass between friends 
who have endured between them some strange 
and sacred sorrow and are through it united in a 
bond that cannot be broken.’ 

It is only as we take our cross of agony to 
His Cross, who means for us the very heart of 
God, that it is brought home to us as spiritual 
truth. Facts are not removed, but it makes all 
- the difference if we hear in the darkness—and 
speaking with that peculiar tenderness which a 
loving voice takes into its tone in the darkness— 
a Voice saying : 

O heart I made, a heart beats here. 


Then, and not till then, can we truly accept 
God’s will, and say with the Apostle that our 
affliction, which is for the moment, ‘ worketh for 
us an eternal weight of glory.’ 
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Seeing the Unseen 


2 Cor. iv. 18.—‘* While we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen.’ 


1. Norure is clearer from a reading of the 
Gospels than that to Jesus the unseen realm of 
life was just as real as that which was apparent, 
and of infinitely greater significance. He 
affirmed that He lived by the unseen Father, 
the God whom ‘ no man hath seen at any time.’ 
Disclaiming all original powers He said frankly 
that He could do nothing but that which He 
saw the Father do. He declared that all He 
did amongst men and for them was directed 
toward making the invisible visible: ‘ The 
Father who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.’ 
He put right in the forefront of His programme 
His purpose of ‘ opening the eyes of them that 
see not,’ of bringing a new birth to men, the 
reality of which should be proved by their 
subsequent seeing of the Kingdom of God, of 
purifying their hearts that they should actually 
see God Himself. For only so can life be 
redeemed from the despotic pull of earthliness 
unto the service which gives it meaning. Only 
so can it ever properly realize itself. 

It is evident from the naturalness of St Paul’s 
reference to the unseen, eternal things, that the 
early Christians had laid hold of Christ’s idea 
of life and were themselves, in measure, proving 
its power. Under His influence they cultivated 
the sight of the unseen. They beheld ‘as ina 
glass the glory of God,’ and what they saw 
ministered strength and courage and deter- 
mined purpose to them. It belied the finality 
of their circumstances. It altogether changed 
life’s values. There were considerations which, 
for them, entirely outweighed ‘the sufferings 
of this present time.’ And those considerations 
were unseen, objective realities. 

More than half our worries and all of our 
moral weaknesses and shortcomings result from 
our failure in this respect. We have capitu- 
lated, without knowing it, to the lure of the 
things that are seen, the imperiousness of the 
things of which the world is full, and round 
which its activity is organized, until our spiritual 
vision is impaired and our spiritual desires are 
drugged to inactivity. We have ordered our 
ways as though the aflairs of the visible world 
were the supreme importances, and many of us 
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have arrived at a state of merely tolerant, 
respectful indifference in regard to the larger 
unseen realities and their significance. What 
a contrast we present to that which God 
had in mind when He created and redeemed 


us! Litfle people! With little interests! And | 


little, pitifully little, influence and count in life! 
We are too much like the world to impress it. 


Lift up the curtain: For an hour lift up 

The veil that holds you prisoners in this world 

Of coins and wines and motor-horns, this world 

Of figures and of men who trust in facts. 

This pitiable, hypocritic world 

Where men with blinkered eyes and hobbled 
feet 

Grope down a narrow gorge and call it life.t 


2. Now, on the lowest level of all, the physical 
and material, it is true beyond dispute that by 
far the largest and quite the most real things 
are ordinarily unseen. A country walk or a 
stroll along the sea-beach with a friendly 
naturalist, or an hour on a starry night in 
company with an astronomer, or the reading 
of a simple manual of natural science, will 
surely convince us of this. Even elementary 
science talks in terms of atoms of complex 
structure, electrons and protons, which no one 
has ever seen. It tells that their existence is 
demonstrated by their behaviour under variable 
conditions. The reality of the unseen world of 
Nature is, in fact, an axiom on which science 
proceeds to its investigations and conclusions. 
There are filterable viruses which even the most 
powerful microscope fails to bring into sight, 
poisons of deadly potency sufficient to bring 
about devastating epidemics. No one has ever 
seen them, but their existence and activity 
have to be reckoned with. So also in regard to 
rays and waves and ethers and other synonyms 
for strange forces, the reality of which is as 
certain as is their invisibility. Indeed, to have 
even a nodding acquaintance with modern 
science is to be made aware that behind the 
tangible world of matter there is an invisible 
world of spirit. The men of science of our day 
are by investigation and experiment doing 
nothing other than precipitating the unseen, 
bringing its enormous reserves of force into the 
world of seen things and harnessing them to 
human need and convenience. This is the law 

1 Herman Hagedorn, The Heart of Youth 
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of progress in which science is the pioneer— 
seeing the unseen ! 

The same thing is true on a plane) higher, on 
all planes indeed. For instance, what is an 
artist but a seer of the unseen? Admiring one 
of his matchless sunsets in his studio, a some- 
what unbelieving lady said to Mr Turner: ‘I’ve 
never seen a sunset like that.’ To which re- 


| monstrance the artist gravely replied, “ Don’t 


you ever wish you could, madam ? ’ 

4] In his own characteristic way, Mr G. K. 
Chesterton has said in regard to this very thing: 
‘What is more unpoetical than a pillar-box to 
those who have no eyes to see? But what is 
more full of romance, and poetry, and the 
meeting of all the cross-currents of life to those 
who have? In it are lovers’ messages, and 
human hopes, and joys, and sorrows, and 
claims, and words that may change the entire 
course of lives. To one who can see the unseen, 
a pillar-box is just a sanctuary of human 
experiences.’ 

In all human relationships there are things 
‘not seen’ to be looked for. ‘Behind the things 
we criticize, or rashly condemn, in others there 
are, if only we were not so blind, extenuations 
of motive, of limited resource, of actual suffer- 
ing and painful self-consciousness, of thwarted 
desire and disappointment, which would strangle 
any unkindly words of condemnation. There 
are unseen sacrifices, unparaded kindlinesses, 
pitiful straits lying behind the frontage of many 
lives. Jesus has made this the great test of 
character, the reliable evidence of real religion, 
a man’s ability to understand, to estimate, to 
appreciate the other person. Our too-ready 
assessment of other people’s motives is always 
a revelation of our own. For it is what we are 
that determines what we see. 

Here is a certain widow going up to the 
Temple to worship. As she enters she quietly 
drops her offering into the Treasury. When 
the Treasurer gathers up her coins he is half- 
amused at the contribution. Two mites, which 
make afarthing! Not much here for the endow- 
ment of the Temple! Not much here for the 
emoluments of the priests! As ‘ things which 
are seen’ the coins were about next door to 
nothing! But there was One, sitting over 
against the Treasury, who was looking on with 
quite another sort of eyes. Behind the two 
mites He saw a precious motive, He saw a spirit 
of adoration, He saw a passion of love and 
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sacrifice. The Treasurer saw two mites, Jesus 
saw a whole heaven, He saw something akin to 
the unsearchable riches of His own grace.1 


3. What are the strongest, the most enduring, 
actually the greatest, things in life as we know 
them? Are they seen things like money, pomp, 
commerce, the bewildering output of human 
energy in fierce competition? A thousand 
times no! They are rather things like love, 
conscience, honour, the spirit of friendship, 
unselfishness, devotion, or their black opposites 
—for the things that are unseen are not all of 
one high order. For these invisible realities, 
abstract in themselves, have the mightiest, 
concrete expressions which make heaven or 
hell of earth by making or degrading men. 

§| There recently passed from amongst us a 
remarkable man who filled a large place in the 
political and social life of our time. Many 
tributes have been paid to his great abilities 
and distinguished record in practically every 
organ of public opinion. Most of them, how- 
ever, carried an undertone of disappointment 
which the extremest kindliness and most 
generous appreciation could not wholly silence. 
. Perhaps the kindest of them all and the most 
generous, certainly the most able, was the most 
acutely discerning. It said of him with evident 
regret, ‘His vast powers were not harnessed 
consistently to great and serious purposes.’ 
Which simply means that he did not look upon 
the things that are not seen; that he had no 
use for them; that he lived, and lived to the 
full, amid the things that are seen, and for them ; 
that he was a man of one dimension only. 


4. In that day which we have in mind as we 
sing ‘When all Thy mercies, O my God! my 
rising soul surveys,’ this will be seen to be 
among the choicest of them all—that He dis- 
ciplined life, sending into it pain and loss and 
the frustration of ambition, and hedging our 
way, and checking our worldly wisdom by 
He , Just in order that we might learn to see 
the unseen things. For, while it is impossible to 
see out of light into darkness, it is quite other- 
wise when we look out of darkness into light. 
The well-known song of the Blind Ploughman, 
in which he tells how * God took my eyes away 
that I might see,’ has its miniature counterpart 
in the lives of most of us. The dropping away 

1 J. H. Jowett, in The British Weekly, June 15, 1922. 
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from our eyes of earth’s scales is seldom pain- 
less. Yet who that can say ‘ One thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see,’ resents the way 
the Lord has taken with him? For now, seeing 
the unseen, he is living in glad, satisfying and 
deepening relationship with the things that last, 
the things upon which time and change and 
death itself have no corrosive action. 

§| There is a very wonderful experience told 
in the autobiography of Fanny Crosby, the 
great hymn-writer. When she was a little child 
of a few weeks old she became blind through 
a doctor’s blunder. EHighty-three years after- 
wards she wrote: ‘I wish I could meet that 
physician. I would say: “ Thank you over and 
over again for making me blind.”’ Then she 
added: * This sounds strangely to you. But I 
assure you I mean it—every word of it... . 
It may have been a blunder on the physician’s 
part; it was no mistake of God’s. I verily 
believe it was His intention that I should live 
my days in physical darkness, so as to be better 
prepared to sing His praises and incite others 
so to do. I could not have written thousands 
of hymns—many of which, if you will pardon 
me for repeating it, are sung all over the world 
—if I had been hindered by the distractions 
which would have been presented to my 
notice.’ 

If it seems beyond our power to hold to our 
faith in the overruling love of God since life 
looks and feels as though it were ill-ordered, 
not merely for us but for the crowds of trouble- 
crushed, pain-racked, grief-stunned folk in the 
world, then let us turn again to Jesus and the 
story of His Cross. His suffering, His loneli- 
ness, His darkness have been transmuted into 
a living fountain of effort and inspiration for the 
whole race. He endured ‘for the joy that was 
set before him.’ He died as He had lived, 
with the sense of the invisible, eternal realities 
always a dynamic persuasion. And His con- 
fidence has been triumphantly confirmed. 


5. It is full of interest, and far more than 
mere interest, that in all His dealings with men, 
God Himself looks beyond the things seen to 
the things unseen. It is this alone that explains 
His choice of us. Beyond our pitiful sins, and 
pathetic weaknesses, and glaring faults of dis- 
position, He sees possibilities and qualities and 
aspirations which all give promise of the man 
that may be, despite the man that is. 
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q An old sculptor, whose fame stands secure 
in the history of art, was once found gazing at 
a block of untouched marble in silent contem- 
plation. He was seeing with his artist soul the 
possibilities lying in it. He was heard to say 
in a whisper that was half a sigh and half an 
impatience: ‘What Godlike beauties thou 
hidest !’ 

This is what God was always manifesting in 
the words and works of Jesus. He saw an 
apostle in an apostate, hence His ‘ Come, follow 
Me!’ He saw latent courage hidden beneath 
all-too-evident cowardice, hence His * Go ye into 
all the world . . . marvel not if the world hate 
you!’ He saw valiant leadership in unstable 
emotion, hence His assurance ‘Thou art .. . 
thou shalt be!’ And, when others saw nothing 
but presumption and even fanaticism, ‘ He saw 
their faith ’ as men brought the diseased to Him 
for healing. God Himself sees the unseen. 
Were it not so we should have little encourage- 
ment to start anew with His Word as our guide 
and confidence. But the world that is before 
us is His world. He is Lord of heaven—and 
earth. 


Father of lights, Whose word dispelled earth’s 
shadows, 
Who gavest unto man the gift of sight, 
Revealing by that gift what else were hidden, 
The world Thy power had clothed in radiance 
bright. 


Repeat in us, we pray, that act creative ; 
Endue our spirits with the power to see 
Above, beyond the things which touch our 
senses, 
To pierce the veil of flesh and gaze on Thee. 


Grant such a revelation of eternal glory 
That earthly bliss before its glow shall fade ; 
That grief may lose its sting and sin its glamour, 
Because our hearts on Heaven and God are 
stayed. 


The Temporal and the Eternal 


2 Cor. iv. 18.—‘ The things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
‘ TEMPORAL,’ as used now, is not quite the word. 
It would be nearer the original to say ‘ tem- 
porary,’ or ‘ transient.’ The Apostle’s meaning 
7 Adelina Fermi. 
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is that the things which are seen are for a 
season only; they serve their occasion, and 
they cease to be; while the things which are 
not seen endure for ever. . 

1. Our poets have piled figure upon figure to 
express the instability and changefulness of life, 
its temporariness and impermanence. We do 
not need the poets, however, to make plain to 
us the transiency of life. Prosaic daily experi- 
ence insistently emphasizes it. When we were 
young, life seemed stable and secure. Down 
what long roads our expectations ran! But 
then death came into our family circle or our 
own physical machinery gave way and we woke 
up to feel how insecure is our tenure of this 
mortal life. What we had read in biography 
came home to us—that Phillips Brooks rose to 
the climax of his power only to have a diph- 
theritic sore throat quickly snuff him out, that 
Shelley fell to singing songs more winsome than 
his own Skylark’s when a squall of wind off the 
Italian coast put a sudden end to his melody. 
Our individual lives are transient and insecure. 

And in this we are but a miniature of the 
mighty world about us. Nations also rise from 
obscurity and play for a little time their part 
upon the human stage and pass into obscur- 
ity again. So Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, however strong they seemed, were like 
sand houses built by children on the shore, and 
tides of destiny, moved by a higher heaven than 
human hands can reach, rose up and wiped them 
quite away. 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


2. This sense of the transiency of all things 
comes some time toevery man. But there have 
been, and there are, those to whom the thought 
is not an occasional visitor, but a constant 
presence, written on the inmost tablet of their 
heart and penetrating their life. In the light of 
God, and of that eternal fellowship which He 
vouchsafes to the soul that loves and trusts 
Him, the present world becomes as nothing to 
them ; they lose interest in it, for it is but the 
shadow of a dream. Such is the genuine feeling 

1 Y. E. Fosdick, in The Christian World, June 8, 1983. 
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probably of some earnest Christians to-day ; but 
it was far more common in the earlier ages of 
the Church. The hermits and the anchorites 
withdrew into the desert; numbers of men 
and women immured themselves in monasteries 
and convents. Why should they form domestic 
ties which would so soon be snapped? What 
was it to them whether Governments rose or 
fell? These things belonged to Time and the 
perishable; they sought after the Eternal and 
an abiding home in God. They felt with the 


poet : 


This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s nothing true but Heaven. 


Now, in one sense, they were right. The 
prime concern of man is to know God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to recognize 
His claims, to turn to Him with a penitent and 
longing heart, and to strive daily to grow like 
Him, by the help of His grace. In placing this 
first, in seeing that mere human relations and 
4y ions are utterly subordinate to it and 

unable of themselves to bring permanent joy 
or peace, they grasped the great central fact 
of life. They were right in holding that all 
must stand aside which separates us from 
Christ or impairs our knowledge of Him, of 
what He is, of what He would have us to be. 
But they were most surely wrong in fancying 
that our communion with Him would be deeper 
¥ we isolated ourselves from our brethren, in 
ancying that Christ had nothing to say to us 
through our fellows, or to them rn us. 
Why, it is in society, in the manifold activities 
of common life, that our character is moulded. 


Man in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out: then only find their proper use. 


The trade or profession that we follow, the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of home, our 
intercourse with friends and neighbours—the 
outward form of these passes away. But still 
there is an eternal element in them. They 
vanish themselves, but they make an abiding 
contribution to our nature. If it were not so, 
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what were the purpose of them at all? The 
present world may be ‘ a fleeting show’: but it 
is not given ‘ for man’s illusion,’ as a deception 
or a snare. Its buying and selling, its ambi- 
tions, its yearning tenderness, its bitter sorrows 
—these are not a series of dissolving views that 
fill the eye for a time and pass as though they 
had not been; nor are they only temptations 
drawing us away from our true and Divine life: 
they are a sphere of education, and by them 
the Master reveals Himself to us. It is through 
these vanishing forms of human experience that 
the Eternal is built up in us. 


3. It is not by speculation, but by living, by 
acting, that the spiritual is rightly nurtured in 
us; not by holding aloof from the changing 
scenes of human struggle, and merely meditat- 
ing on the unseen, but by taking our share of 
the sorrows and joys of men. How can we 
doubt this when we remember Christ Himself ? 
How much His life was made up of what we 
call passing or temporary incidents. We see 
Him talking with the woman at the well, calling 
Zaccheus down from the sycamore tree, con- 
soling the weeping mother of Nain. How fleet- 
ing was His intercourse with this one and with 
that! Yes, but long enough for Him to im- 
plant in a soul a new life, and long enough for 
Him also to learn something, as the Son of Man, 
through His own compassion. And, as He had 
to become man like us, so we have to become 
men like Him, to tread the common road of 
daily labours, and find there at every stage a 
Divine training. 

There is no greater error into which we could 
fall than to imagine that the things that are 
abiding and eternal belong only to the Future. 
The eternal is the unseen; it is that which can 
never be perceived by the senses in this or in 
any world, but which may be in us now as well 
as after death. It is a spiritual experience, 
with which time has nothing to do. Now are 
we sons of God. Are there not some who fancy 
that the invisible, the real, the love and the 
fellowship of God in Christ, are stored up in the 
hidden life beyond the grave, and that this 
present life is almost wholly confined to the 
visible. They spend their days, perhaps, in 
the pursuit of selfish gains and ambitions; and 
they expect that, on account of Christ’s past 
sacrifice, they shall be made ready, as they pass 
through the mysterious ordeal of death, for 
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entering a world where selfishness has no place. 
As if death were able to regenerate! Our 
character is permanent and continuous. The 
future is based upon the present. Heaven does 
not create, it brings to perfection. The longing 
soul that'‘has followed its Lord on earth amid 
many failings and obstructions is there set free 
to run in the way of God’s commands, the path 
in which it has always wished to go. There are 
new and nobler conditions in the world to come ; 
but the service is the same here and there, now 
and for ever. 

4, Earth is the rehearsal for Heaven. The 
Eternal beyond is the eternal here. The street- 
life, the home-life, the business life, the city-life, 
in all the varied range of its activity, are an 
apprenticeship for the City of God. There is 
no other apprenticeship for it.t 


4, We cannot say why God has prescribed 
for us these conditions of sense and time, when 
our inmost nature testifies to that which con- 
tradicts and supersedes them. But we can say 
that all human experience throughout the 
centuries assures us that it is not to him who 
frets under them and tries to free himself from 
their restraints, but to him who acquiesces in 
them and humbly and bravely meets the 
temptation or duty of the hour, that God most 
truly manifests Himself. Just because a man 
is compelled to be ever addressing himself to 
new and diverse tasks, he gains fresh insight 
into the nature of the Divine Love that comes 
forth to answer his necessities. 


Thou broadenest out with every year, 
Each breadth of life to meet. 

I scarce can think Thou art the same, 
Thou art so much more sweet. 


And this unveiling of God’s life touches the soul 
with a strange sense of surprise, not only at the 
riches of the Father’s grace, but at its own 
capacity to receive them, at the perception of 
the spiritual possibilities that are half-dormant 
within it. And as it grows conscious of an 
increasing power of giving itself to others, of 
making itself one with them, it becomes con- 
scious also that it has entered into a fellowship 
that was not born for death. 

.When a man has once come to think of his 
earthly life as but a means of revealing God to 

1 Henry Drummond. 
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him and in him, then he ceases to mourn over- 

much for its vanishing. He is content to let 
it go; to see its objects and relationships fade 
one by one from his eyes. They are not all 
lost ; those friends whom he has loved better 
than himself, those labours into which he so 
completely put his heart and energy, but which 
he is able to follow no longer. They have all 
done their part in training him to a nobler 
manhood and for a world of larger scope. He 
has lost much; but how much more, and of 
the best, he has found and kept! The outward 
man has been perishing, but the inward man 
has been renewed day by day. The years that 
have lessened his strength have only enriched 
his heart. ‘The more the marble wastes,’ said 
the great sculptor Michelangelo, ‘the more the 
statue grows.’ 


5. It remains with us to choose whether we 
shall lay the emphasis on the temporal or the 
eternal, and in the last issue this is a question 
of sight versus faith. He who walks by sight 
will choose what is seen, and he who walks by 
faith what is unseen, and the reward will be 
according to the choice. The one will receive 
in full measure the things which can be seen, 
but which in the using vanish away, and the 
man of faith shall have for his fortune the 
things which eye hath not seen, but which 
remain for ever. 

{| Years ago, the English Academy and the 
French Salon contained at the same time two 
pictures which, if they had been painted for the 
purpose, could not have been a more perfect 
illustration of St Paul’s great utterance. In 
one the king is lying on his bed the moment 
after death; he was the mightiest monarch of 
his day, and the seeptre has just dropped from 
his hands. The servants who an hour ago 
trembled at his look are rifling his treasury and 
dividing his possessions. Below with fine irony 
was written the title, William the Conqueror— 
his conquests had ceased. In the other a man 
is lying in a rocky tomb: His conflict is over, 
and His enemies have won. He denied the 
world and the world crucified Him. But love 
has wrapped His body in spices, and given Him 
a new tomb amid the flowers of the garden. 
The Angels of God and not the Roman soldiers 
are keeping guard over Him while He takes His 
rest, after life’s travail. When the day begins 
to break, He will rise conqueror over death and 
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hell, Lord both of this poor world which passeth 
away, and of the riches of the world which 
remaineth for ever. 


The Tent and the House 


2 Cor. vy. 1.—‘ For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 


1, THE imagery of this beautiful sentence is | 1 
| is being dissolved, and the house from heaven 


quite simple and easy to understand, provided 
we allow for the fact that the writer is not 
thinking exactly of the ordinary process of 
physical death. St Paul and his Christian 
contemporaries were living in expectation of 
the immediate return of Jesus Christ. Not a 
day passed without the thrilling sense that He 
might come to-day. That expectation, coming 
as it did upon times of much trial and some 
actual persecution, called men’s eager thoughts 
away from the importance of the present hour 
to the all-absorbing hope of the future. If 
the coming of the Lord took place before the 
Apostle’s own death, the last enemy would be 
forestalled. And to the end of his life this was 
his hope. He would then receive the new body 
by the transformation of the old and would be 
spared the trial of death. He would not know 
what it was to have the old tent taken down and 
to be left houseless. Although this was Paul’s 
earnest desire, he faced the possibility that 
death might come first—his desire might not 
be gratified. What then? ‘If this befall us,’ 
he says, ‘ we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
Every word here points the contrast between 
this new house and the old one, and points it 
in favour of the new. The old was a tent; the 
new isa building. The tent is temporary, while 
the house is stable and eternal. The tent is 
tangible, while the house is not made with hands 
as Paul made the tents of cloth. At every point 
death brings a blessing in comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle of the spirit. ‘We know 
that we have’ is the Apostle’s confident words. 

In Paul’s expression of all this we have a 
confusion of metaphor very characteristic of 
the style of his writing and thinking. He speaks 
of the body both as the house andas the clothing 
of the spirit. Paul was a tentmaker, and the 
tent is a sort of compromise between house and 
garment, for it is, as it were, a house of cloth. 
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Thus, from the tentmaker’s point of view, the 
body is at once the house and the robe of the 
soul. He and his fellow-Christians long for 
Christ to come, giving them their new bodies 
for the resurrection life. Then the former tents 
would pass away leaving the spirits of the 
Christians in the new eternal tents, which in 
a way would have literally swallowed up the 
old. 

§| Tennyson in one of his early poems has the 
most beautiful picture of the earthly house that 


that cannot be: 


Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide : 
Careless tenants they ! 


All within is dark as night : 

In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 

A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 


Would they could have stayed with us ! 


2. St Paul’s metaphor is a quaint one, very 
technical and interesting from the practical 
tentmaker’s point of view; but the gist of it 
is the eclipsing of the mortal by the immortal. 
Mortality, symbolized by our present bodies 
of flesh, has always bulked largely in men’s 
imagination. Now with the coming of the new 
bodies, which are of such a nature that they 
cannot die, the whole conception of our mortality 
is suddenly diminished until eventually it is 
quite lost to view. As we realize more and 
more clearly the larger and grander fact of life, 
we find it literally swallowing up our accustomed 
gloomy and pathetic sense of mortality. 

We would not express this truth as the Apostle 
does, for the metaphors of each generation are 
necessarily different from those of any other, 
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though they refer to the same perpetual facts. 
The tentmaker’s figure now seems curious and 
ingenious rather than convincing, but the hope 
and confidence for which it stood are as strong 
for us as they were for him. It is worth while 
to pausé’ for a moment upon the change of 
metaphor which marks the difference between 
Paul’s age and our own. The metaphors of 
a generation are expressive not merely of its 
daily toil, but also of its point of view. Now 
one of the most important differences between 
the habits of thought and imagination of ancient 
and of modern times lies in the discovery of 
landscape, which was unknown to the ancients, 
but which has moulded every department of 
modern thought. The change is more than an 
esthetic one. It marks an alteration in the 
habit of mind which is much further-reaching 
than it seems. Paul saw no landscape. For 
him some of the grandest scenery of the world 
was viewed only as an obstruction to the foot 
of the traveller, or a cause of hidden dangers 
that would beset his journey. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the greatness of the 
revelation that came upon men when, for the 
first time, they became aware of landscape. 
Taking up into its larger sweep the million 
details over which the eye daily roamed, it gave 
a new view of the world as a whole, and tempted 
the imagination out into far vistas of thought 
and of desire. Paul’s metaphors are all pre- 
Raphaelite. Detail not only predominates in 
them, but it is the only thing he sees. We can 
perceive the effect of this not only in his view of 
Nature, but also in his theological conceptions. 
Exact, measured, and definite, his system rises 
point by point, and when it is constructed it is 


exactly the thing which would be understood 


by Jewish Pharisaism, or by minds trained in 
the school of Roman Law. To us, in these very 
different days, no such definite system appears 
quite real. The truths which it expresses are 
indeed eternal, and have as great value for one 
age as for another ; but the definite and forensic 
form in which they are expressed has come to 
seem unreal and artificial. The reason for this 
change is that neither Nature nor life is definite 
in that fashion. Thus it is that the artistry of 
landscape seems truer to life nowadays than 
any such sharp-edged image as that of the tent. 
This is especially true regarding the vast and 
mysterious facts of Death. We see the far-off 
land, and we long to know how life will feel 
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when we have crossed over into,it. But the 
tender wistfulness with which we feel its beauty 
and see its light will not suffer too, definite a 
description of that land or of its new life, and 
any attempt at such definiteness jars upon the 
spirit. 

Let us, then, transfer the ancient metaphor 
into the modern. The quaint and interesting 
phrase ‘ swallowed up ’ is equally appropriate to 
either. For us it does not mean extinguished by 
something superimposed, like an inner garment 
or tent by an outer; but changed, as in some 
dissolving view or transformation, from a poorer 
to a richer vision. To see some Highland glen 
in springtime before the first leaf has broken 
through its bud—the bare and huge framework 
of the beech-trees, and the infinite black tracery. 
of the birches stand against the sky or the 
hillside—it seems a picture of death in which 
fantastic skeletons tell the tale of a life long 
forgotten. But if you walk up that same strath 
a few weeks later, when spring has fairly come, 
and every twig is sending forth its leaves and 
covering itself with the magic of green fire, 
then you will understand what is meant when 
it is said that mortality is swallowed up of life. 

To change the metaphor. Every one knows 
the difference between the impressiveness of a 
figure seen close at hand in a crowded street, 
and the distant view of that same figure per- 
ceived out in the open on some spacious plain 
or stretch of mountain land. Seen close at hand 
death is indeed a dreadful visage. But out in 
the open, seen in proportion to the other facts 
of the larger vision, death dwindles to a mere 
speck on the horizon. Instead of commanding 
the view, he has become but a detail which the 
view includes. 

When the idea of life grows large enough, 
death shrinks to the merest incident in its wider 
scope. It is but a ‘black minute,’ as Brown- 
ing has called it, and nothing more. In Tom 
Brown's Schooldays there is a passage regarding 
death which few of its readers can have forgotten, 
and there the verse is quoted : 


This our hope for all that’s mortal, 
And we too shall burst the bond. 
Death keeps watch beside the portal, 
But ’tis life that dwells beyond. . 


It is an excellent touch that makes Death thus 
the porter at the Gates of Life. The porter 
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may seem to be a formidable personage before 
you have entered the house, but then he is soon 
— amid the converse of the inhabitants 
within. At his most majestic he is but the 
hired servant of Life, and there is no reason 
why we should be appalled at his sable livery. 
q Describing life in the county of Sussex the 
author of a certain novel makes one of his 
characters say: ‘It seems to me that when I 
go to God I am going into the very middle of 
all that’s alive ; it seems to me when I go to 
God I can never lose the month of May.’ 
Mr Moody remarked in a sermon: ‘Some 
1 will read in the papers that D. L. Moody 
Northfield is dead. Don’t believe a 
word of it; at the moment [ shall be more 
alive than now, I shall have gone up higher, 
that is all—out of this old clay tenement into 
a house that is immortal; a body that death 
cannot touch, that sin cannot taint, a body 
fashioned like unto His glorious body.’ 
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3. There are many arguments for immor- 
tality, but the supreme convincing argument is 
just the fact of life. We feel this as we pass 
from Calvary and the narrow tomb to the larger 
and more spacious resurrection in which our 
Lord resumes His Eternal Life. And we too, 
following in His footsteps, are in love with life. 
For us it is the only serious matter, the only 
thing that counts. There is a fine contempt 
in the reticence of the early Christian epitaph 
on a tomb, Z'ertianus vivit. He lives, and the 
incident of his death is not worth recording. 
Thus Christ has brought life and immortality 
to light through His gospel, and death has 
become merely an obscure incident for those 
that believe. In the exalted hour of faith it 
ceases to be even that; and the spirits that 
have realized the wide magnificence of life 
shout in triumph that there is no death at all. 
Christ has abolished death. 

Yet there comes one final and inevitable after- 
thought. If mortality is to be swallowed up 
thus of life, our weak human nature cannot but 
feel a certain sudden misgiving. Is immortality 
desirable for man? We may confess frankly 
that if life meant only continuance it would 
indeed be infinitely dreary and wearisome. But 
for those who have learned of Jesus Christ, life 
means Love, and Love is essentially Eternal. 
There is no dreariness in the continuance so lon 
as Love is there to open up eternally new an 


wonderful secrets of what the loving life may 
mean. For Love fills the future with an un- 
dying ae and eagerness, and He from whose 
hand we have received our immortality has also 
rab us, “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
ove.’ 


Walking by Faith 
2 Cor. v. 7.—* We walk by faith, not by sight.’ 


Tuart faith occupies a high—indeed, a supremely 
important—place in the New Testament is a 
thought very familiar to all. The ministry of 
Jesus Christ, as He moved in and out among 
the men of His time, was in one aspect a search 
for faith; and we know how He mourned for 
its absence, and acclaimed it with gladness when 
it appeared. To St Paul, as to Jesus, it was 
the master-key to the whole range of Christian 
experience, 


1. What is the nature of faith? One answer 
to this question is given in the opening words of 
Hebrews xi.: ‘ Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen.’ Or, 
as we might put it, it is the organ by which we 
pass beyond the things that are seen and grasp 
the realities of the Spiritual Order which lies 
above and behind them. It is the making real 
to ourselves of things not seen. 

It is true that there are all degrees of faith ; 
and from the more ordinary forms and those 
more directly concerned with the things of sense 
we may learn much of that highest form, by 
which Paul assures us that the walk of the 
Christian is ever directed. 

(1) Lhe Faith of the Discoverer—The great 
explorers and discoverers have not advanced at 
random as they pressed forward, in the body or 
with the eye of the mind, into the unknown. 
They have had a real goal before them, and 
their motive has been ‘ the proving’ of things 
believed in but not yet seen, So it was with 
Christopher Columbus. His great enterprise 
was not based only on a love of wandering, or 
on a vague guess that there might perchante 
be another continent beyond the ocean ; it was 
founded on certain definite facts and beliefs— 
on the finding of strange pieces of driftwood and 
on certain calculations regarding the shape and 
size of the earth. And his faith, thus founded, 
enabled him to face the disappointments of 
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royal Courts, the faint-heartedness of com- 
panions and the dangers of the ocean, until 
at last his courage was rewarded and his faith 
justified in the great discovery. 

So at a later time Kepler, after years spent 
in examining the laboriously compiled observa- 
tions of an earlier astronomer, in the search for 
a simpler and more adequate account of the 
planetary movements, reached the true formula ; 
and claimed with a grateful humility that he 
had been privileged ‘to think God’s thoughts 
for the first time after Him.’ 

Now, these cases of faith set out from facts, 
known and observed, and they take a leap of 
imagination to greater facts, or to wider laws 
than the mind of man has yet grasped. Always 
we find the faith which does not grudge toil or 
pain in the pursuit of this higher truth, and 
which is crowned by the final discovery. So 
much the history of exploration or scientific 
discovery may teach, even though their final 
object is the proving of material things. 

4] Lord Kelvin once said in class a very strik- 
ing thing. He said that there came a point in 
all his great discoveries when he had to take 
a leap into the dark. And nobody who is afraid 
of such a leap from the solid ground of what 
is demonstrated, will know the exhilaration of 
believing. 

(2) Lhe Fath of a Friend or Leader—Here we 
pass at once into the realm of things which are 
and must always be unseen. Such a faith sets 
out, indeed, from what can be seen or heard— 
from that something in the eye or the voice 
which wins confidence and love, we can hardly 
tell why. But the outward glance or tone is 
only an introduction to that invisible quality 
which inspires trust and devotion. Friendship 
is always a spiritual experience, and it may 
happen that even on a short or partial knowledge 
of a friend’s character or gifts we are prepared 
to build an edifice of trust. That for which we 
can give reasons may seem but little, but it is 
enough to bear the weight of a whole life’s 
loyalty ; and in the end we are sure that this 
venture of faith will be vindicated. 

4] ‘ No one,’ writes Dr Fosdick, ‘can know 
persons without faith. The world of people, 
without whom if a man could live, he would 
be, as Aristotle said, either a brute or a god, is 
closed in its inner meaning to a faithless mind. 
Entrance into another life with imsight and 
understanding is always a venture of trust. We 
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cry vainly like Cassim before the magic cave, 
“Open, Barley!” if we try to penetrate the 
secrets of a human personality without sym- 
pathy, loyalty, faith. These alone cry “ Open, 


Sesame! ’’’ 


2. From these examples we learn two things 
regarding faith. (1) First, there is its relation 
to knowledge. It does not contradict know- 
ledge, for it sets out from knowledge. It accepts 
our present experience, but does not remain con- 
tent with it. It passes on into the unexplored 
Beyond, taking our immediate experience as 
neither satisfying nor final, but interpreting it 
ever in the light of a far-off ideal, and so trans- 
forming it. Faith ventures forth from the finite 
towards the infinite, reads the real in the light 
of the ideal, and, while it still lives and works 
in a world of sin, breathes the purer air of a 
Kingdom of Righteousness above. 

(2) But faith, which does not seek to escape 
from experience or to discredit knowledge, but 
only to bring both into harmony with what it 
has grasped of the Spiritual Order, is no mere 
pursuit of the unattainable. It is practical to 
the core, because it lays hold of a reality stronger 
than the forces which so largely mould our 
present life. The test of the discoverer’s belief 
in the object of his quest is that he should be 
prepared to endure toil, uncertainty, and fre- 
quent disappointment in following it. The 
proof of true friendship or loyalty hes in its 
power to hold firm in spite of absence or mis- 
understanding. So the genuineness of religious 
faith is shown in this—that it can survive dis- 
appointment, bear up against adverse appear- 
ances, and draw on hidden sources of strength 
for the battle of life. The faithful ‘ endure as 
seeing him who is invisible’; and because this 
inward vision penetrates far further than the 
vision of the world, their faith is slowly but 
increasingly confirmed through the passing of 
the years. 


3. What is the object of faith? Is it not 
just the Being and Character of God—‘ that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that seek 
after him’? But this sentence, simple as it 
sounds, comprehends the whole range of religious 
experience, and suggests a height and depth that 
we can never measure ; and to this one act of 
faith many sources of belief have brought their 
contribution. There is the voice of Conscience, 
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speaking of duty and assuring us that the things 
which we know to be good and true have a 
supreme claim on our service and devotion. 
There is the voice of Nature, with her varied 
and moving beauty. There is the record of 
history, telling of the strength often given to 
the outwardly weak, and of judgment falling on 
the strong who had become self-indulgent and 
cruel. There is the testimony of those in past 
ages, or close to us to-day, who tell that their 
lives have been made strong and glad by the 
Spirit from above. These are all records of an 
unseen reality, working in the world, and mould- 
ing or remoulding the lives of men. They teach 
us much regarding the Divine character, but 
they all remain imperfect, prompting us to seek 
for some further, surer knowledge. 

So we are brought to the supreme evidence, 
the message and the Person of Jesus Christ. 
For He spoke as no other has done of the reality 
and nearness and love of God, and in His own 
life and death showed forth God’s character. 
Thus through Him, while faith has not become 
easy or effortless—that it can never be—it has 
obtained a firm foundation amid the change 
and mystery of life. 


4, But it may be well to turn from this 
supreme exercise of faith, directed to the char- 
acter of God Himself, to certain of the detailed 
acts of faith, if we may so call them, of which 
the life of the Christian is day by day made up. 
These are very many, but we shall choose out 
two. They relate to the problem of suffering, 
and the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

(1) The Problem of Suffering, as it falls on the 
just and good man or nation, was the supreme 
religious problem for the saints of the Old 
Testament. Slowly and painfully they spelt 
out an answer, and it was this—the suffering 
may be needed as an instrument of correction 
and discipline, or to bring the good man to a 
higher and more spiritual goodness. In suffer- 
ing he may be brought nearer to God, and may 
gain a sense of His presence and favour which 
he could never gain in prosperity, a sense which 
is the greatest of all rewards. 

So to us this old discovery comes down as a 
familiar truth. Nor do we lack opportunity to 
test it In our own experience. Tor we have all 
seen misfortune or suffering fall heavily on some- 
one well known to us, with an effect which at 
first seemed only crushing and unjust, but which 
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in the outcome raised our friend to heights of 
attaimment, or gave him a gentleness and 
graciousness of character that we had never 
seen in him before. And, as our own experience 
lengthens, we can see past disappointments and 
trials working out some beginnings at least of 
the * peaceable fruits of righteousness’ in our 
lives also. 

But this is true of only a part of the suffering 
in the world. There is at the same time the 
incalculable mass of suffering which, so far as 
we can see, only benumbs and stupefies the 
sufferer, even when it does not make him hard 
and callous. Has faith, then, any message here, 
to carry us beyond the point at which even 
the most instructed vision fails? We can only 
attempt to answer this question if we consider 
the supreme instance of the suffering of the 
Just, and seek to understand something of 
the meaning of the words in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—that it became Him to be made 
perfect through suffering. We know, at least 
in one aspect, how it is that, being lifted up 
from the earth, He draws all men to Himself. 
But the Christian consciousness has always held 
that there was a deeper, more hidden, meaning 
in the Cross than this—a meaning which could 
not be grasped without faith—and that a work 
was there done for the forgiveness of sin and 
the renewal of man’s nature, higher than our 
understanding can reach. But if the suffering 
of Christ bore a deeper meaning and possessed 
a wider efficacy than the few friends who 
watched could at the time understand, may not 
the same hold true, in some measure, of the 
apparently purposeless suffering of the innocent 
throughout our world? In their case, as in 
that of the Master, may not faith, setting out 
from what our moral experience tells of the 
purifying influence of pain, gain some assurance 
that there is indeed a redemptive efficacy of 
sufferig beyond that which we can now trace, 
but which some day we may see clearly? And 
if so, will not the thought of the unexplained 
pain and injustice of the world lose its keenest 
edge ? 

§| To connect all our experience with such an 
end as man’s redemption would enable us to 
read it entirely anew. For by giving to our 
pains a place of use and of necessity, not centred 
on ourselves, but extending to others and 
indeed affecting others chiefly, as existing for 
and essential to God’s great work in the world ; 
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by giving to our painful experience this place, 
its whole aspect would be altered. It would 
come within the sphere of that pain which is 
capable of being the instrument of joy ; which 
exhibits the highest good we can in our present 
state attain—the pain, that is, of martyrdom 
and sacrifice. So regarded, all our pains—all 
human pain and loss—identify themselves in 
meaning and in end with the sufferings of Christ. 
He stands as the Revealer to us of human life ; 
and the emotions which His story awakens 
become the pattern of those with which all 
distress may be encountered and every loss 
accepted.t 

(2) Once more, there is the summons to faith 
in the Coming of the Kingdom of God, the king- 
dom of brotherhood and of peace. How hard, 
indeed impossible, to retain this belief, to justify 
to ourselves this hope, if we walk merely by 
sight. Only as we pass beyond what man has 
done to the thought of what God is, and will do 
in us, do we gain strength to face the tasks of 
the morrow with hope. His call to justice and 
brotherhood sounds but the clearer in our ears 
through the destruction wrought by man; and, 
if the call and the command be indeed His, 
then faith may lay hold on the sufficiency and 
the nearness of His grace as we seek to answer 
it. ‘Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us; for 
thou also hast wrought all our works in us.’ 


5. Do we in an increasing, even though it be 
but a small, measure walk by fath; or are we 
content to walk by sight, to take the ordinary 
standards of the world for our guide, to judge 
as it judges, and place the values of life and 
death where it places them? Do we, once 
more, walk by faith? Or do we only soar at 
times into a region where we cannot remain 
and which supplies us with no new powers for 
our daily needs? For after all, the issue and 
test is a practical one—‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ As a preacher of the early 
Reformation pointedly said: ‘ Every man doth 
as much as he believeth.’ How do we stand by 
this test ? 

If we do in any measure stand by it; if we 
walk, even intermittently and feebly, by faith, 
then the benefit will not be to ourselves alone. 
Preachers and theologians have in the past em- 
phasized the necessity of faith for the individual, 
until the other side has been wellnigh lost 

1 J. Hinton, The Mystery of Pain. 
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sight of, and it has been forgotten that it has 
great social issues also. For to whom do we 
turn in hours of perplexity and distress, when 
sorrow darkens all our life? Is it not to those 
who have plumbed the depths of life, and who 
draw their strength from hidden sources? In 
the darkness of our own ignorance we turn to 
those whose spirits have been trained to walk 
by an inward light, to those who believe, and, 
believing, lay hold on the Invisible. 

4] Through Lytton’s famous story, The Last 
Days of Pompeu, there moves the pathetic 
figure of Nydia, the blind flower-girl. The 
story tells how, when the sudden eruption of 
Vesuvius occurred a rain of fine ashes and dust 
began to fall, and the day became black as mid- 
night. But in this hour, when the strong were 
helpless and afraid, nor was there any light by 
which the seeing might guide their steps, the 
blind girl was not only able to save herself but 
to lead her friends to safety. ‘ Accustomed, 
through a perpetual night, to thread the wind- 
ings of the city, she had led them unerringly to 
the seashore, by which they had resolved to 
hazard an escape.’ 


St Paul’s Ambition 


2 Cor. v. 9.—‘ Wherefore also we make it our aim’ 


(B.V.). 


Our Authorized Version mildly and inadequately 
gives us the translation ‘ Wherefore we labour’ ; 
the Revised Version salvages some of the lost’ 
meaning and reaches something of the real 
pointedness of the remark with its ‘ we make it 
our aim’; but it is the marginal reading that 
strikes the centre in this matter of translation, 
getting rid of both inadequacy and circumlocu- 
tion with the one sharp, right word, ‘ ambitious.’ 
That is the exact word— We are ambitious’ ; 
and our theme opens fruitfully for us with this 
word, which is so great in human speech because 
it stands for a thing so vital in human life and 
history. 

‘ Ambition’ is in the Latin tongue ‘ going 
round’; the going about of candidates for office 
in Rome. In that shady quarter our word 
‘ambition’ was born, among the canvassers 
for position; and the evil significance of the 
word gathered round it first from the unserupu- 
lousness of men ready to use any means for 
private ends. Here is the word coming out of 
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the history of speech with suspicion wrapped 
round it like a garment. Ambition! It has 
saved millions from useless and ignoble living ; 
it has damned millions by luring them into sin 
black as midnight. Like money, it is an ex- 
cellent servant but an execrable master. 

4 It is characteristic of St Paul that from 
time to time he employs words and expressions 
which had acquired sinister significance, boldly 
using them in the advocacy of truth and right- 
eousness. It is told of William Booth that if he 
heard a good rollicking tune which was wedded 
to questionable words, he would say, ‘Let us 
take that tune from the devil’s service and 
use it in the Lord’s service.’ He would have 
new words written to which the tune could be 
sung. 

Ambition is the characteristic motive of the 
strong; and Christ’s religion must make some- 
thing of it, or prove itself inoperative and futile 
against one of the mightiest working forces in 
human nature. Christ’s religion had this prob- 
lem to handle when it laid hold, as with mighty 
hands, on the man Saul of Tarsus, who was 
destined to be the most illustrious and efficient 
convert Christianity ever made. The grace of 
God had a wide field for capture and culture in 
this man. Christ’s religion can make much out 
of very small people, but it can make more out 
of great people; and it had a great personality 
for its operations when Saul of Tarsus went 
down before the great light on the Damascus 


road, and presently rose up a new man. ‘I 
will show him what great things he must ; 
so ran the message to the blinded Saul. Great 


things! This was the only word possible for 
such a man. For good or evil this man would 
be doing great things, for he was large built. 
The message might have run, ‘I will show him 
what great things he must be,’ and this would 
have appealed to Saul. It might have run, ‘I 
will show him what great things he must do,’ 
and this word would have captured him, for he 
was ever a doer of deeds. But the message 
went, ‘I will show him what great things he 
must suffer for my name’s sake.’ This is 
greatest of all; it was the touch on the quick, 
and in the sheer unexpectedness of that word 
Saul’s ambition was transfused as in a white 
heat, and the whole man rose to the call of the 
heroic. 

Before looking closely into this changed 
ambition let us think of the necessity of this 
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quality. One who devotes himself to Christ 
does not thereby lose the instinct which bids 
men climb, but finds it made to subserve the 
greater glory of God. Where ambition is not, 
there is so much less to consecrate. It costs so 
little to be one of the innumerable nonentities 
of the world. It comes to most of us quite 
naturally. Dr Arnold used to speak at Rugby 
of the temptations of dullness, and indeed they 
are great. If it is said that, though the am- 
bitious soul may accomplish more, the unambi- 
tious soul is safer, we take leave to doubtit. It 
is among the small craft that most shipwrecks 
happen. The people who are ever in most 
danger are the people without ambition, who 
have not way enough on them to sweep aside 
bad customs, but are swept by every tide as it 
ebbs and flows around them. To kindle a spark 
of aspiration and ambition, to cultivate a mind 
and a heart with an upward and onward move in 
them which at least will balance the downward 
forces of the world or the inert mass of its 
indifference, this is part of the mission of Christ. 
To rescue men’s thoughts from mean and low 
concerns, to fire their nature with a sacred 
passion for what is good, true, and righteous, 
this is contained in Christ’s gospel. The one 
danger of ambition is the danger of being 
ambitious without God. The Church suffers 
greatly for lack of men with this saying of Paul’s 
ringing upon their lips and expressing itself in 
lives which are moved by a will captured in full 
movement for God and Christ and all the holy 
causes of the world. 

{| In his Life of Gladstone, Lord Morley relates 
an interesting conversation he once had with 
the statesman on the topic of ambition: ‘ “I 
do not think,”’ said Gladstone, “‘ that I can tax 
myself in my own life with ever having been 
much moved by ambition.” The remark so 
astonished me that, as he afterwards playfully 
reported to a friend, I almost jumped up from 
my chair. Then Morley adds his own later 
reflections. ‘ If ambition means love of power 
or fame for the sake of glitter, or decoration, 
external renown, or even dominion and authority 
on their own account, then his view of himself 
was just. I think he had none of it. Ambition 
in a better sense, the motion of a resolute and 
potent genius to use strength for the purposes 
of strength, to clear the path, dash obstacles 
aside, force good causes forward—such a qual- 
ity as that is the very law of the being of a 
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personality so vigorous, intrepid, confident, and 
capable as his.’ + 

Three times the Apostle uses this word, and 
thrice gives us sight of the quality and character 
of his transformed ambition. 

1. There is ambition with an upward look 
to its supreme Judge and Arbiter: ‘ We are 
ambitious to be well-pleasing unto Him.’ To 
live so that Christ would approve was the 
loftiest ideal which a great non-Christian of our 
time could conceive, and was he not right? 
The ambition of Paul might always have been 
phrased thus, but as a Christian his ambition 
had a new content and was consciously judged 
by anew standard. At any cost of self-discipline 
and endless watchfulness he must live his life 
so that no shame should be his when he thought 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus his Lord. 
This being well-pleasing to God was no inter- 
mittent ideal, inoperative over some ranges of 
his life, awaking at times but sleeping for 
the rest. It was a commanding thing; the 
dynamic of the most vigorous, efficient, self- 
realizing character in the pages of the New 
Testament. 

Getting on in life involves for most of us our 
standing well with some superior in the office, 
college, studio, profession, or trade. We are 
anxious to be well-pleasing. It is a working 
ambition with nothing about it to be ashamed 
of. But are we as keen and as constantly 
careful and strenuous about how we stand in 
the sight of God, and this not in an act of 
worship alone, but in all the range and round 
of life? How this judges us! Set the naked 
truth in the light of this commanding ambition : 
‘To be well-pleasing unto Him.’ This may be 
wholly consistent with many lesser ambitions 
and may well include them all—that is, if they 
are lesser in our estimates of them and in the 
place we give them. But it does reveal the 
contemptibleness, poverty, and fatuity of many 
things which we are foolish enough to allow 
to count greatly, and which we set our minds 
upon as things supremely to be desired. 


2. Once again Paul opens to us the secret 
of his ambition, and this time it is in the way 
of exhortation to others. To the Thessalonian 
Christians he writes: ‘ We exhort you that ye 


17, H. Davies, Spiritual Voices in Modern LInterature, 
195. 
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be ambitious to be quiet.’ Here is ambition 
with its aim bent upon a certain quality of the 
inward life. 

It seems a surprising counsel to come from 
one so strenuous as the Apostle, but in truth 
the lives most active and creative in Christian 
history have been marked by a steady deter- 
mination upon keeping a central quiet. It is a 
discovery one makes about the mystics that the 
quality of quietness upon which our observa- 
tion of them concentrates is combined with a 
capacity for sustained effort and toil, and a great 
practical effectiveness ; as witness St Teresa of 
old time and Gordon in our own. Out in the 
feverishness of the world we can make effective 
resistance to the fret and wear of it only by 
the virtue of a sovereign peace. That the best 
things do not come to us by striving but by 
receiving, was a hard lesson for St Paul to learn 
in the teeth of his temperament and training ; 
but he learned it, and all his writing throbs 
with the discovery. Grace, a gift; power, a 
gift; faith, a gift; love, a gift; and the things 
we most want—light, grace, power, peace, hope 
—they are for us to take. God’s best things 
are His gifts, and the grace of receiving is the 
fruit of an inward quiet. 

4 Sir Edward Elgar says that, when he com- 
poses, he seeks out the solitudes of Nature, and 
there he transmits the music he hears, rather 
than creates it. ‘My idea,’ he says, ‘is that 
there is music in the air, music all around us, 
the world is full of it. You simply take as much 
as you require.’ 

To be quiet is to see and gain. We look up 
into the heavens on some night of stars, and 
as we keep looking the number of stars we see 
increases. Presently the heavens that seemed 
blank show points, until the numbers are beyond 
us. It is because it takes time for the impres- 
sions of those far-away suns to reach our retina, 
and their light falls so gently that they can only 
in stillness develop to our point of vision. As 
with the eye so with the mind. Disturbed with 
a problem, wait with it, quietly and calmly let 
it rest. We shall see more surely into the heart 
of it than when we glared at it fiercely with 
quick reprisal for its assault upon our unready 
mind. So with our appreciations. Is it a good 
picture we saw? If 1t is good it is worth con- 
templation, and what we realized as good has 
richer revelation yet to make either of beauty 
or truth or both. It is they that wait that 
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renew their strength ; especially they that wait 
upon the Lord. 


O God, in restless living 

We lose our spirits’ peace. 
Calm our unwise confusion, 
Bid Thou our clamour cease. 
Let anxious hearts grow quiet, 
Like pools at evening still, 
Till Thy reflected heavens 

All our spirits fill. 


Teach us, beyond our striving, 
The rich rewards of rest. 

Who does not live serenely 

Is never deeply blest. 

O tranquil, radiant Sunlight, 
Bring Thou our lives to flower, 
Less wearied with our effort, 
More aware of power. 


Receptive make our spirits, 

Our need is to be still ; 

As dawn fades flickering candle 
So dim our anxious will. 

Reveal Thy radiance through us, 
Thine ample strength release. 
Not ours but Thine the triumph, 
In the power of peace. 


We grow not wise by struggling, 
We gain but things by strain. 
We cease to water gardens 
When comes Thy plenteous rain. 
Oh, beautify our spirits 

In restfulness from strife ; 
Enrich our souls in secret 

With abundant life.1 


3. A third time this word falls from the pen 
of the Apostle, and this time it is ambition 
scanning the range of serviceable activity and 
selecting its desired field. To the Romans he 
writes: ‘Being ambitious so to preach the 
gospel, not as where Christ is already named.’ 
He means that he is keenly intent upon witness- 
ing for his Lord where witnessing is most diffi- 
cult, where the ground is unprepared, where he 
has the honour of standing alone for his Master. 
He is not shrinking from exposure to criticism, 
attack, or scorn. He would like to be where 

these things are met with, taking untrodden 
paths, working virgin soil, speaking of Christ to 
1H. HE. Fosdick. 
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ears that have not yet heard the tidings. At 
another time, when a field of labour opened for 
him, he said: “ A great door is opened unto me,’ 
and then continued, as if an added desirableness 
suddenly appealed to him, ‘ and there are many 
adversaries.” 

To how many of us is this also a genuine 
ambition? There are many who truly love 
Christ who have a real dread of being flung into 
non-Christian surroundings. There are many 
who deplore deeply that they have to live and 
work in such surroundings, and that those they 
meet most neither know Christ nor have any 
affinity with the deepest things of their own 
convictions, experience, and affection. But it 
is surely a great thing to be so honoured of our 
Lord as to be His witnesses where there are 
none else. ‘Pray for me,’ says Paul to the 
Ephesians, ‘ that utterance may be given me, 
that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, for which I 
am an ambassador in bonds; that therein I 
may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.’ One 
might think it more prudent for an ambassador 
in bonds to tone things down, to speak with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness, but 
the Apostle knew the efficacy of a sublimer pru- 
dence. Faint-heartedness, false modesty, and 
every kind of cowardice only prepare our over- 
throw, but to witness for Christ, firmly though 
not blatantly, unshrinkingly yet modestly, 
renders us irresistible. 


Future Judgment 


2 Cor. v. 10.—‘ For we must all be made manifest before 
the judgement-seat of Christ; that each one may receive 
the things done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad’ (R.V.). 


1. In discussing the subject of future judgment 
we may begin by recognizing the reality of 
present judgment. Each man who thinks at 
all is conscious in his own mind and heart that 
he is being judged. He judges himself; the 
ideal presented in the lives of the great and good 
judges him too. He feels the contrast of his 
life with the standard set up by God’s law. He 
knows something of the penalties which sin 
brings even here and now. ‘The neglected talent 
is abused and lost; while on the other hand 
goodness wins its reward in the present life, as 
well as in that which is to come. The man who 
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denies himself for a holy cause receives a 
hundredfold more in this life—a, certain enrich- 
ment of soul, which proves the Divine Love to 
be at work on behalf of virtue and truth. And 
so there is in every man’s heart a judgment-seat, 
where’ true verdict is pronounced on life and 
conduct by the voice of conscience, which, were 
it never stifled, or misinterpreted, would be the 
voice of God. Further, as the gospel makes 
clear with much emphasis, the life of Jesus itself 
places man at the bar for judgment. Just as 
the lives of better men than ourselves compel 
us to judge our own, so this stainless life of 
Jesus presents to the world a moral ideal which, 
from His own day until now, has been sifting 
men into two classes, and which inevitably 
places some on the right hand and some on the 
left. The standard which He set up is absolute, 
and He tries men by being what He is. We 
all appear at the present moment before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. 

4 A party of tourists was once visiting a 
great picture gallery, and, as they stopped in 
a lofty hall crammed with masterpieces, one 
of them contemptuously remarked, ‘ Are these 
your greatest pictures? Icannot see much in 
them.’ The guide replied, ‘ Sir, these pictures 
are not on trial. Their worth has been decided 
long ago. It is you who are being tried.’ 


2. Now, there are those who think that this 
present judgment is enough. They believe 
that a man’s conscience, enlightened by the 
revelation of Christ, is the real expression of 
God’s judgment on human life, and that the 
penalties and rewards which are meted out to 
man by natural laws according to their virtue 
or vice as revealed in the light of this standard 
are the only and the final expression of the 
Kternal Justice and Mercy. In that case there 
would be no future judgment—no final assize, 
and the New Testament would be wrong, when 
it affirms: ‘It is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after death the judgment.’ It is here 
that our problem arises. Is it really so that 
the verdicts given and the sentences imposed 
in this life are complete and satisfying to the 
moral sense? Is conscience capable of ex- 
pounding in its entirety the moral law, and 
pronouncing the judgments of Almighty God ? 
One cannot but feel that in spite of its high 
authority conscience is too uncertain a guide, 
for it may be seared by neglect, or dulled into 
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complacency with lower moral standards, or 
deflected by temperament or circumstance. 
In any case, also, its verdicts are given with 
reference to specific acts of life, or traits of 
character; whereas what is implied by the 
doctrine of future judgment is a verdict on the 
general complexion of the life, which can be 
given only after it is ended. As Professor 
Mackintosh puts it: ‘ The results of a temporal 
process, in their permanent and final form, can 
be fixed only beyond the process itself.’ It is 
true that we are always in God’s presence. We 
stand before Him for judgment every day, and 
the brightness of the Saviour’s perfect life 
streams with illuminating ray upon our char- 
acters, lighting up every defect, and glorifying 
every virtue. But it is not possible that the 
mind of God should be fully expressed upon 
the life as a whole, so long as any portion of it 
remains still to be lived; and it seems, there- 
fore, that the New Testament doctrine of future 
judgment with its final and infallible decisions 
is a necessity of thought to everyone who 
believes in immortality at all. 

Besides, there is not one of us who would 
consider that the verdict of God is fully expressed 
here in terms of rewards and punishments. His 
whole mind regarding the ways and conduct 
of men still waits to be revealed. The things 
that puzzle us in God’s moral government are 
precisely those which seem at variance with the 
Law of Justice. It is not enough to say that 
the good man’s trials enlarge his sympathies 
and quicken the finer qualities of his soul, so 
long as they appear to him injustices. Even 
his best deeds do not bring him the inward 
peace one might expect. As a matter of fact 
the bad man is far less the subject of self- 
reproach and inward retribution than the good. 
He suffers the penalty of loss, but not of pain ; 
whereas the good man writhes at the recollection 
of his shortcomings. On the other hand, virtue 
is outwardly unrewarded and many times 
crushed by the violence of successful wicked 
men. The only issue which is consistent with 
God’s justice is not merely that virtue should 
win a subjective victory in the consciousness of 
obedience to the will of God, but that it should 
triumph in outward fact, and be vindicated 
before the universe of a righteous God. 


3. There are many passages in both Old and 
New Testaments which we shall grievously 
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misinterpret if we take them literally, where 
they were only meant to be taken figuratively, 
or where the Eastern fondness for apocalyptic 
has painted the scenes of judgment in vivid or 
even lurid colours. Jesus Himself was wont 
to teach in parables; and His figurative dis- 
courses regarding judgment to come must not 
be interpreted without a due sense of the 
limits and purpose of allegory. But on the 
other hand we are not on this account to dis- 
count the profound earnestness and definiteness 
with which He declared the certainty of future 
judgment. ‘Certainly our Lord’s own teach- 
ing, as Dean Church says, ‘is not the least 
stern part of the New Testament. Look at it 
carefully and you will find how large a propor- 
tion the language of rebuke and warning bears 
to the language of consolation and promise ; 
the one is as grave, as anxious, as alarming, as 
the other is gracious beyond hope.’ 

{‘ You seem, sir,’ said Mrs Adams to Dr 
Johnson in one of his melancholy hours, when 
he confessed himself oppressed by the fear of 
death, ‘ to forget the merits of our Redeemer.’ 
‘Madam,’ replied Johnson, ‘ I do not forget the 
merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer has 
said that He will set some on His right hand and 
some on His left.’ 

It is clear that Jesus teaches a future judg- 
ment, in which a moral verdict will be authori- 
tatively pronounced, and appropriate rewards 
and punishments openly assigned. Against the 
persistently wicked God will declare His inexor- 
able judgment and impose the deserved penalty. 
No believer in the moral government of the world 
can doubt that. The failure and vanity of sin 
must some day be publicly exhibited. All men 
will be (so to say) ‘found out.’ The oppressor 
will be deprived of his misused power, the 
sensual man will lose his opportunity for evil 
enjoyment, the hypocrite will wither in the 
sunlight of eternal reality and the self-centred 
man will behold the world of selfish gratification 
in ruins at his feet. 

4‘ The heart of mankind could not rest on 
a love which could not burn with fires of 
indignation against wrong. No anger like the 
anger of pity for the wronged! No wrath like 
the wrath of the Lamb! Thank heaven for 
that strong paradoxical phrase. It kills for 
ever the weak delusion that pity means indul- 
gence to sin, that patience means tolerance of 
wrongs to others, that indignation against 
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injustice is an unsaintly agitation, that justice 
is an apathetic admission that both sides may 
be equally wrong, and mercy an indolent hope 
that both may be equally right.’ 1 

On the other hand this final assize will be an 
opportunity for the open approval and acknow- 
ledgment of the really good. Faith will be 
vindicated as the one right attitude of the soul. 
As our Lord made clear, there will be many 
surprises, even to those who are commended. 
The rank and file people, who never thought of 
themselves as good, who simply did their duty 
and were kindly, or brave, or hard-working, or 
considerate, or unselfish, may on that Last Day 
stand out as worthier than many whom the 
world has applauded as sages or heroes, and 
will hear with astonishment and adoration the 
Master’s welcome: ‘ Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’ 

§] An old sculptor once had the model of a 
beautiful cathedral in his workshop. The model 
was covered with the dust of many years, and 
although it was a miniature of one of Kurope’s 
greatest churches, its obscure position in the 
workshop caused it to attract no attention. 
One day the old sculptor placed a light inside 
the model, and its gleam shone through the 
beautiful stained-glass windows. In that hour 
every other object of interest was forgotten 
and visitors uncovered their heads as they stood 
to admiré its beauty. The change that was 
wrought by the light within was marvellous. In 
like manner many of the saints live unnoticed 
to-day. Many of our truest heroes and heroines 
are living in obscurity. But when, at last, 
they stand before Him who is the Light and 
the Life of men, lo! the beauty of the Lord 
will shine upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
will be revealed through them.? 


4. The certainty of judgment has for every 
Christian man an ennobling power which 
inspires him to greater zeal and devotion, in 
the assurance that, however things may seem 
here on earth, the realities of judgment and 
justice are existent in the present, and will 
hereafter be manifestly declared. And to the 
Christian it is a joyful and reassuring thought 
that the great white throne is the throne of 
Christ, and that the Judge before whom he will 
ultimately be tried is the same whose heart. 


1 Constance L. Maynard, in The Hibbert Journal, lix. 491. 
2H. D. M‘Keehan, The Patrimony of Life, 98. 
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now yearns in love to save the lost and to redeem 
mankind. On His Person everything turns in 
the relation of God to man. Whatever judg- 
ment means for the Christian, it will not be able 
to separate him from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. In the blazing 
light of His judgment throne we shall indeed 
see ourselves as we are, in all our sin and weak- 
ness and shame. But then, as now, His love 
will overcome our sin, so that even the great 
Assize will be a new declaration of God’s love, 
and the climax of His gracious purpose for 
mankind. 

{To be tried at last, in Christ’s presence, 
may be truly designated as the last means of 
grace for the redeemed. There will be pain in 
it, doubtless, beyond our imagining—the purify- 
ing and emancipating shame of those who bend 
under the condemnation of perfect love, in full 
assurance that, for all their guilt, they will not 
be cast out. But our sin will then be shown us, 
not to torture us, but in order that more and 
more we may understand the length and breadth 
and greatness of His mercy, who knows what is 
in man.1 

{In Cardinal Newman’s great poem, The 
Dream of Gerontius, the angel bears the soul of 
the dead man into the very presence of Christ, 
for one short moment, and thus he speaks to 
him : 


What then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy 
Judge, 

The sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 

All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 

Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for 
Him 

And feel as though thou couldst but pity 
Him, 

That one so sweet should e’er have placed Him- 
self 

At disadvantage such, as to be used 

So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 

There is a pleading in His pensive eyes 

Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 

And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, 
though 

Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinn’d, 

As never thou didst feel; and wilt desire 

To slink away, and hide thee from His sight : 

And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 

‘Within the beauty of His countenance. 

1H. R. Mackintosh, Immortality and the Future, 194. 
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And these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not ; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 


Love’s Constraint 
2 Cor. v. 14.—‘ For the love of Christ constraineth us.’ 


Tuis is the Apostle’s answer to one charge of 
his detractors. They could not deny the passion 
and enthusiasm and unwearied zeal with which 
he lived. These qualities were the wonder of 
the Church, as they have been the wonder of 
succeeding ages. What did it? ‘ He is beside 
himself,’ said his enemies. They could not deny 
facts, but they could interpret them so that 
they became not virtues but weaknesses. The 
unusual, either in conduct or in character, can 
always be put down as madness, deep feeling 
as unbalanced excitement, and great zeal as 
fanaticism. ‘ He is beside himself,’ was said of 
Paul’s Master, when His friends heard of the 
multitudes who gathered about Him, and to 
save Him from Himself wished to lay hold of 
Him and restrain Him. It is the refuge of the 
prosaic to explain what is beyond their own 
experience, and beyond their own little flutter- 
ing of feeling. 

And here Paul simply and humbly admits 
that he did and said and felt things that might 
be easily misinterpreted. He claims that, after 
all, such were between God and_ himself. 
‘ Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God,’ 
he declares. And he goes on to give what is 
the real explanation of the motive that impels 
him. If he has parted with all selfish ends and 
thinks only of the good of the Church; if he 
has no place for some other things that reign 
supreme in men’s hearts; if he labours and 
suffers and is burdened with the care of all the 
churches, what is the cause? This: ‘ For the 
love of Christ constraineth me.’ 


1. It is not love to Christ of which St Paul 
is thinking, but Christ’s love to men; for he 
goes on to show that the proof of that love is 
Christ’s death. This is to Paul the constraining 
power of Christ’s love : “ Because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead.’ Of 
course, we cannot separate except in form the 
two kinds of love. It is the love of Christ first 
of all, but that could have no power, no foothold, 
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in will or conscience or heart, until it found 
some response. ‘ We love him because he first 
loved us.’ 

The word which the Apostle uses for the 
operation of the love of Christ is a strong one. 
He says ‘the love of Christ constraineth me.’ 
He means that he is held tight, a power gripping 
him together, concentrating every energy, mov- 
ing him in one course. He has resigned himself 
to that love, which now has taken control of 
his being, and of his life. It is nothing to him 
whether men think him beside himself. This is 
what he must be, and must do by a love that 
will not let him go. 

{| We have all seen a mariner’s compass. 
Perhaps we have been at sea in a storm, and 
have stood by the ship’s binnacle and watched 
that little steel bar, delicately poised on its 
bearings, oscillate and flicker and shiver, still all 
the time pointing north and south. It is the 
most stable thing on board the heaving, tossing 
vessel, because the compass-needle is in the 
grasp of a higher power—a subtle, unseen force 
which vibrates round the world, and thrills 
through the substance of that tiny bar of steel. 


2. Love is something which we can never 
properly analyse or define. The people who 
know most about it—the tenderest women, the 
deepest-hearted men—are least able to say in 
precise words how much love means. Yet 
everybody knows something about it. For love 
is one of those elemental things—like sunshine 
and daily bread and death and immortality— 
which belong to us all. 

Now Christianity is built on this overwhelm- 
ing paradox—that God Himself is nothing less 
than pure and perfect love, that the Creator 
cares passionately for each single soul which He 
has made. It is hard to believe: perhaps 
because it is almost dreadful to believe. Nothing 
smites selfish men with such awe as the truth 
that God Almighty loves them, and always will. 
But the New Bs tices never deals with love 
as a mere abstraction. There in the gospel we 
see how God’s love was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and became a Man with men, and 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows and put 
away our sin by the sacrifice of Himself. The 
gospel shows us Divine Love, pierced and 
wounded and bleeding, and yet victorious— 
rejoicing with unutterable joy to pour itself out 
for us men and for our salvation. 
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4] In a curious and fantastic novel entitled 
The Romance of Two Worlds, written many 
years ago, Marie Corelli has one chapter called 
‘A Miniature Creation.’ Its aim was in im- 
agination to put a human being in God’s place, 
and to show how a Deity, who would take upon 
himself the limitations of the creatures whom 
he had made and live their life and at last die 
for them, would capture their minds, and seize 
upon their imagination, and win their hearts 
in a way which would be absolutely impossible 
without this great sacrifice.t 

And what was it about Jesus Christ that 
kindled His disciples into flame as well? Was 
it not the union in one Person of supreme power 
and glory with utter self-forgetfulness? The 
unsearchable riches which He renounced, side 
by side with the unsearchable agony which He 
embraced, the nameless humiliation of such a 
life and death, this measureless sacrifice for the 
sake of selfish, sinful men—here is the content 
and quality of the love of Christ which fills it 
with such virtue to constrain and to subdue. 


Not in soft speech is told the earthly story, 
Love of all Loves! that showed thee for an 
hour ; 
Shame was thy kingdom, and reproach thy 
glory, 
Death thine eternity, the Cross thy power. 


Ah with what bitter triumph had I seen them, 
Drops of redemption bleeding from thy brow ! 

Thieves, and a culprit crucified between them, 
All men forsaking him,—and that was thou ! 


3. All through the New Testament one fact 
is beyond dispute: those early disciples felt 
that Christ had laid them under infinite and 
endless obligation. He had done for them 
what they could never do for themselves, what 
all their devotion could never repay. This 
sense of an incalculable debt breaks out in 
impassioned language as often as they face the 
perpetual question, ‘ How much owest thou unto 
thy Lord?’ And the history of the Church 
proves how in all generations the most genuine 
Christians have realized this love of Christ most 
vividly, have yielded themselves to it most 
absolutely and unreservedly. Through every 
age we recognize them by this token. In the 
great Communion of saints they speak many 

1 L, H. Hough. 
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dialects, but they all share one common secret 
of experience. They are all dominated by the 
same overwhelming motive. 

What transforms Augustine the sensualist 
into a saint, and lures Francis to take poverty 
for his’ bride? The love of Christ constrains 
them. What nerves Luther to defy wickedness 
in high places? What launches the Pilgrim 
Fathers on their strange venture across the 
sea? What leads John Howard down into half 
the dungeons of Kurope? What carries David 
Livingstone across the swamps and forests of 
Africa? The love of Christ constrains them. 
Yes, and the same spell is still working, for its 
charm never wears out. Each missionary and 
martyr enshrined in the Church’s memory, each 
humble, patient cross-bearer whom everyone 
but God forgets, and the workers in grimy 
back-streets, and the Sunday-school teachers 
gathering their children round them in village 
classrooms—they all witness the same confes- 
sion and tell the same tale. 

4] Kagawa, the great Christian reformer of 
Japan, has become a world figure, one of the 
saints of the race. What gave the initial im- 
pulse to his consecration? It was the sudden 
impact of love upon his life, and then the 
overwhelming realization of the love of God in 
Christ. The son of an aristocrat, he was left 
without father and mother at the age of four, 
and. was brought up by a relative in the ancestral 
home—a lonely and unwanted child. Then he 
was sent to a school, where were two Greathearts, 
Dr Myers and Dr Logan, and learned about 
Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth who poured 
out His life for the poor. He felt the impact 
of love upon his soul—the love he had longed 
for in his lonely days. He was loved by men 
for Christ’s sake, loved by God in Christ. 
‘Make me like Christ,’ was his impassioned 
prayer. And marvellously like Christ has God 
made Kagawa. He chose the slums of Kobe, 
and. began his work in the midst of the greatest 
need and misery he could find. And still he 
leads his crusade on behalf of a Christianized 
Japan, toiling to win a million men to the 
freedom of the truth and the fellowship of love. 


4. It is one hall-mark of greatness to be 
dominated by a single ruling passion. We 
. recognize that hall-mark on the lives of out- 


standing men of genius—the poets and prophets 


and captains of mankind. We may say, for 
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instance, that the love of Nature constrained 
Wordsworth, the love of Italy constrained 
Mazzini, the love of science constrained Darwin. 
But in this chequered world common men and 
women obey various conflicting emotions, and 
so their lives are swayed along many devious 
paths for weal or woe. The strangers whom 
we jostle in the streets, if they told the truth, 
would confess that they are governed by 
strangely different impulses. They would say : 
‘The routine of custom constraineth me’; or 
‘ The fear of being found out constraineth me’ ; 
or ‘The craving for excitement constraineth 
me’; or ‘ The hope of reputation and applause 
constraineth me.’ Some of us who call our- 
selves by the Holy Name, if we were to utter 
what lies in our hearts, would have to admit 
that we are impelled by mingled motives, not 
in themselves base or shameful yet still falling 
below the noblest of all. Direct, personal 
devotion to Christ, as it was felt by His first 
followers, is become a rare thing among modern 
Christians. Much of our religion remains poor 
and sickly and barren, sinks into a formal ser- 
vice, because we dare not say in sincerity, ‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth me.’ How miserably 
we represent the gospel! We let men think of 
the Christian life as though it were a painful 
restraint—a pallid, scrupulous existence, robbed » 
of those high passions and heroic joys which 
make life worth living. But the key-note of the 
Christian life is love: and love is the inward 
secret of liberty and energy and rapture. 

The final question which Jesus Christ puts to 
every would-be follower is the question He put 
to that disciple who had denied Him in the 
hour of His most bitter need. He asks each of 
us, ‘Lovest thou Me?’ He does not say, 
‘ Understandest thou Me?’ but only ‘ Lovest 
thou Me?’ He makes all else hinge upon this. 
In His eyes the one thing needful is that we 
should be bound by passionate personal attach- 
ment to Himself. The Son of God reduces 
religion and morality to their simplest terms. 
He Himself is the supreme test and touchstone 
of human character. In His judgment nothing 
else seriously matters but this. ‘ Lovest thou 
Me ? ’—will there be any other challenge for 
us to answer at the Last Assize ? 
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The Risen Christ 


2 Cor. v. 16.—‘ Yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.’ 


We have only to read St Paul’s letters to dis- 
cover that one of the great sorrows of his life 
was that he had never known Jesus in the days 
of His flesh. He had been contemporaneous 
with Him, his feet had trodden the holy places 
where the feet of Jesus had stood, but he had 
not known Him. There came a time when he 
believedin Him. There came a time later when 
he worked with the Apostles, and none of them 
indeed equalled Paul in his work for Christ. 
Yet the bitter taunt was flung against him that 
he was not a true Apostle—he had not known 
Jesus in the days of His flesh. The Apostles 
occupied, as we know, a place of privilege. 
People looked to them with great deference 
because they had kept company with Jesus all 
those three years, and naturally enough the 
word of the Eleven was considered more authori- 
tative than the word of any other man could be. 
But Paul had had a vision of his own. That 
vision of Jesus on the Damascus road had been 
so real that it had transformed his life. Under 
its impulse he had become a mighty man of God. 
Still his enemies said he was not a true Apostle, 
for he had never really seen Jesus. 

We know from the Apostle’s writings that the 
Last Supper of the Lord had a very central 
pies in his thinking. He made this memorial 
east a central feature in the worship of all the 
churches which he established. To this very 
day the Church, when she wishes to celebrate 
that observance, turns to Paul for the language 
with which she would call it to mind. And yet 
Paul was not there. Doubtless he had gained 
his information in part from those who had 
been so privileged. We seem to see him listen- 
ing to the Eleven as they tell of the doings of 
that night, betraying by the eagerness in his 
eyes how deep was his sense of loss. We feel 
that he must often have communed with his 
Lord, seeking to have that scene impressed 
upon his mind, so that afterwards he was able 
to say with true conviction: ‘I have delivered 
unto that which I also received from the 
Lord, how that the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread.’ 

How different the life of Paul would have 
been, from how many sorrows he would have 
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been saved, how many bitter taunts of his 
enemies would have fallen harmlessly to the 
ground, if he had been able to occupy the seat 
that Judas vacated. He was the man who was 
rate and all his life he carried the sense of 
oss. 

Yet it often happens that people who have 
been deprived of some great blessing begin to 
seek and eventually discover master-keys by 
which doors are opened that other people do 
not perceive. How often a blind man will see 
what others fail to see. How often a man, 
deprived by adversity in his early life of the 
blessings of education, has developed know- 
ledge and secret strength which have made him 
eventually more powerful than most folk who 
had been more privileged. 

Lord Beaverbrook, some time ago, drew 
attention to the fact that almost every one of 
the editors of the great London daily papers 
had missed a University education? So often 
the ‘masters of the soul’s quest’ have been 
those whose early days have been clouded by 
misfortune and hampered by difficulty. So 
often the greatest saints have been sinners, 
so often the surest revelations of spiritual things 
have come from those who have suffered a deep 
deprivation. Few men have been more deft in 
the things of the spirit than Bunyan the tinker, 
or Carey the cobbler. 

It would seem that Paul suffered this great 
deprivation of a personal knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and was by that very fact equipped for 
the special mission which he had to perform. 
Paul is the revealer of the Risen Christ. He 
began where others left off. The Gospels come 
to an end just as the door opens through which 
the Christ disappears into the pathless eternity. 
The Twelve knew Jesus for three long years as 
a man until it slowly dawned upon them that 
He was something more than man, Paul began 
with the belief that Jesus was something more 
than man. Thomas cries, ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ just at the moment when his eyes cease 
to see and his fingers can no more touch. It 
was a great thing for John that he could write : 
‘ That which our ears have heard, and our eyes 
have seen, and our hands have handled, of the 
word of life,’ but John himself was not more 
confident than Paul in the great affirmation. 
which he made concerning the Eternal Life 
that was in the bosom of the Father. 

Paul is the man to whom it was given to break 
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the shackles of Judaism. He is the man with 
the forward look, who gave the Christian faith 
to the ages. Indeed it would seem that there 
came a time in Paul’s life when the earthly life 
of Jesus appeared too circumscribed for him. 
Scarcely, at all in his letters does he mention a 
single thing that happened in the earthly life 
of Jesus. He caught a vision of the eternities, 
and was the first to see that what happened 
between Bethlehem and Calvary was not a 
thing complete in itself, but a manifestation in 
time of something that was eternal in essence. 

Two thoughts suggest themselves. First, we 
cannot do without the historic Jesus, and, 
secondly, we cannot do with only the historic 
Jesus. 


1. We cannot do without the Historic Jesus.— 
Jesus is the most firmly seated, and the most 
dynamic personality the world has ever seen. 
He is far beyond the power of the human mind 
to invent. It is upon the historic Jesus that 
the whole fabric of the faith rests. We may 
interpret Him differently, we must confess that 
the records are fragmentary, we must believe 
that those who recorded His life were themselves 
men of like passions and limitations with our- 
selves. Their interpretation may not have been 
perfect, but the historic Jesus we cannot do 
without. 

§] There is a passage in Mark Rutherford’s 
Autobiography, in which Rutherford discusses 
the ‘ Jesus of history’? with Mardon, the free- 
thinker. And it is the sceptic that carries 
us with him in his objection to a mere ‘ Christ 
of dream.’ ‘ How can a man,’ he asks, ‘ base 
himself upon a myth? We do not know that 
Christ ever lived, or that if He lived His life 
was anything like what is attributed to Him. 
A mere juxtaposition of the Gospels shows how 
the accounts of His words and deeds differ 
according to the tradition followed by each of 
His biographers.’ 1 interrupted Mardon at 
this point by saying that it did not matter 
whether Christ actually existed or not. What 
the four evangelists recorded was eternally true, 
and the Christ-idea was true whether it was ever 
incarnated or not in a being bearing His name. 
‘Pardon me,’ said Mardon, ‘ but it does very 
much matter. It is all the matter whether we 
are dealing with a dream or with reality. I can 
‘dream about a man’s dying on the cross in 
homage to what he believed, but I would not 
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perhaps die there myself; and when I suffer 
from hesitation whether I ought to sacrifice 
myself for the truth, it is of immense assistance 
to me to know that a greater sacrifice has been 
made before me—that a greater sacrifice is 
possible. To know that somebody has poeti- 
cally imagined that it is possible, and has very 
likely been altogether incapable of its achieve- 
ment, is no help.’? 


2. But we cannot do with only the Historic 
Jesus.—If{ we are to regard Him simply as a 
personality whose life was lived in this world, 
if we are only to gather round some sacrosanct 
table and break the mystic elements which 
speak of His body and His blood, if our eyes are 
for ever to be turned towards the past, He cannot 
help us. The world moves; the revelation of 
God continues. We have moved far beyond 
the pastoral scenes of Galilee, the habits and 
customs of those times, the trappings and 
circumstances which hemmed in Jesus Himself. 
We cannot follow the Lord unless we follow Him 
as an eternal Spirit. 

4] The historical aspect of Jesus I understand 
to be the door to the spiritual apprehension of 
Him as the Truth and the life: the door 
through which we pass into the kingdom where 
the historical aspect is swallowed up in the | 
spiritual possession, to be known no more in 
the rudimentary external aspect. The sign has 
passed into the thing signified. The weakness 
of the letter has been swallowed up in the power 
of the spirit ; acquaintance has passed into the 
possession which belongs to fellowship.” 

4 The cry ‘ Back to Jesus,’ while it had its 
good side, had also its dangerous side. One 
result has been the production of numerous 
lives of Christ which aim at historical realism. 
They tell us all about gospel localities and 
customs and costumes; they set Jesus in His 
environment. They are interesting, and up to 
a point helpful, but the kind of information they 
convey is not the knowledge of Christ which 
constitutes a gospel. Indeed, it is possible to 
know Christ in that way and really not know 
Him at all. It was so, as Dr Denney remarked, 
when Jesus lived. There were people who knew 
so well what He was like that they were blind 
to what He was. They knew Christ ‘ after the 
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flesh, and it kept them from knowing Him 
truly.t 

No revelation of God is adequate if it be 
compressed in time. Every soul that was ever 
lit up by that same spirit that was in Jesus was 
illuminated by God. The Eternal is always 
clothing Himself with flesh and manifesting 
Himself through life and conduct. Jesus grips 
men not so much because He is absolutely 
different from them, but because He is like them 
at their best, because the feeble flicker that is 
in them is a flame in Him, because the trembling 
hope with broken wing that strives to fly in 
their experience soars in Him like an eagle, 
because that which is imperfect in them is 
perfect in Him. 

The Church is not to make sacred the places 
where Jesus lived, and the institutions which 
He established, but to demonstrate that the 
Spirit of Jesus is an eternal Spirit. We are to 
follow Him, seeking the manifestations of His 
power in our own time rather than in the time 
of our fathers, facing the new problems that 
come to us with the same confidence which He 
kindled in their hearts so long ago. 

The Lord’s Supper is sacred not because of 
the nature of the elements, and not because of 
‘some supposed miraculous transubstantiation. 
No, the actual body and the actual blood of 
Jesus would not do us any good if we were to 
eat it and drink it—it is not that of which we 
partake, but the eternal reality that is symboli- 
cally expressed in these symbols. We must 
catch the Spirit of Jesus, enter into His sacrifice, 
give ourselves as He gave Himself, and fling our 
heart’s love and our mind’s treasure into that 
great eternal purpose of God which once flamed 
into intelligible meaning in Galilee. To miss 
that, to live as though He had not lived, is to 
miss the meaning of life. 


A New Creation 


2 Cor. v. 17.—‘ Wherefore if any man is in Christ, 
there is a new creation (R.V. marg.): the old things are 
passed away ; behold, they are become new.’ 

Tus is St Paul’s definition of a Christian. It 
is so startling that it makes us do some hard 
thinking. ‘If any man is in Christ, there is a 
new creation, a new kind of man, a different 
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kind of man. He is not merely changed on the 
surface, not merely one who gives up some bad 
habits, or forms some new habits, or takes on 
some extra duties, or begins to do a bit of 
service. Some of these things may be a sign 
of a man’s Christianity, but the essence of it is 
a radical change; it runs right down to the 
roots of life. It is a change of heart, of nature. 
Some people tell us that you cannot change 
human nature. If that be so we had better 
give up Christianity for good. For that is 
precisely what it sets out to do. If it does not 
do that it has no more real power than any good 
system of morals. 

4| Christ did not come into this world to patch 
up an old religion, merely to mend a hole here, 
and beautify a spot there, and add a touch to 
this part or that; He came to make all things 
new. And when He saves a sinner, He does not 
propose merely to mend him up a little here and 
there, to cover over some bad spots in him, and 
to close up rents in his character by strong 
patches of the new cloth of grace. Christ does 
not sew on pieces; He weaves a new garment 
without seam throughout.1 


1. ‘If any man is in Christ, there is a new 
creation.’ That is actually what happened in 
the case of the people who inhabit the New 
Testament pages, and of the people who stand 
out in history and biography as the true type 
of Christian manhood and womanhood. Take 
the case of Paul himself, for instance, and we 
find a change which is nothing short of a re- 
making. Here is a man who at one time hated 
Christ and all that He stood for. He was 
possessed by a ruthless ambition, which would 
use any weapon of cruelty or even murder to 
compass its design. But after he had met with 
Christ a change took place, so great that even 
the Christians could hardly take it in. - 

In early life, John Newton was captain of a 
slave ship plying off the African coast, and was 
as far removed from godliness and usefulness 
as a human being could well be. Yet in him 
a new creation was wrought. Many factors 
contributed, from the mother’s influence in his 
childhood, to the terrific storm in which, lashed 
to the tiller, he faced what seemed to be certain 
death before the night was out. Yet he lived 
to write, ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,’ 
and ‘Glorious things of Thee are spoken,’ to 

1 J. R. Miller. 
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mention only two of his hymns that will not die. 
On the stone that marks his grave in the little 
country town of Olney there i ig an inscription 
that well sums up his life : ‘ John Newton, clerk, 
once an infidel and libertine, a servant of slaves 
in Africa, was by the rich mercy of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, 
pardoned, and appointed to preach the faith he 
had long laboured to destroy.’ 1 

Or think of a man like John Wesley. No 
startling outward change can be related of him, 
and yet the same change was there. You find 
him first at Oxford, a good straight man, living 
a life of disciplined piety, so that he and others 
were nicknamed ‘ Methodists.’ He even went 
out as a missionary to Georgia, hoping, as he 
said, to save his own soul. And yet, in later 
years, Wesley confesses that ‘ till the change 
came, he was not a Christian at all.’ Then, 
in the meeting-house at Aldersgate Street, he 
says, ‘I felt my heart strangely warmed by the 
love of Christ.’ After that everything became 
different. He was a new man; his religion of 
zealous and conscientious duty became a religion 
of joyful service, which sent him up and down 
the country for nearly fifty years, grudging no 
sacrifice, and all the time unconscious that he 
was doing anything very wonderful. Writing 
of the results of this change, Lecky the historian 
says that ‘it is scarcely too much to say that 
the event which took place in Aldersgate marks 
an epoch in English history.’ Wesley was a 
different man; he was a ‘ new creation.’ 

These are outstanding examples, of course, 
but millions of people have experienced this 
change, and scarcely know how or when it came. 
They just grew into it. But the point is that 
Christian people are different from others, if 
their Christianity is real. There ought to be 
an accent of quality which can be felt even if it 
cannot be defined. 


2. What is this difference? Is it not just 
this, that a Christian is living not with self, but 
with love for others, at the centre of his being ? 
He has ceased to have self on the throne and has 
begun to think of others, to feel with others. 
This sounds very simple and very common- 
place. But it runs very deep; it is a difference 
at the very fount of our nature. To realize how 
deep it runs we have only to think of what we 
call the ‘ natural man ’—never in reality escaped 
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from the jungle, however refined he may be. 
He thinks of himself, his rights, his possessions, 
his reputation, even his own perfection. You 
find this selfishness working out in all kinds of 
ways. You find it in the thoughtlessness of 
the wastrel, who does not care what harm his 
vicious habits may be doing to others; but you 
find it also in the man for whom other people 
are mere instruments to his own comfort and 
ease. You find it in the worldly ambition of 
the man who seeks power and wealth for him- 
self; but you find it also in the man who is 
out for goodness and perfection for the subtle 
gratification of feeling that he has reached a 
higher level than others. All that outlook 
belongs to what Paul calls the * natural man.’ 

4 It has been said of George IV that he was 
so selfish that he appeared to act upon a practical 
conviction of all mankind being born for his 
exclusive use ; he never appeared to think that 
it was his duty to make any personal sacrifice, 
or to submit to any inconvenience to pro- 
mote the welfare of his subjects, or even of his 
personal friends. No words could more accur- 
ately describe the selfish man than these.+ 

But now look at the other; he is not think- 
ing only of his own rights, but also of the rights 


of others, of their right to manhood and woman- | 


hood, to friendship and love. He is not out 
merely for his own advantage; he seeks to 
serve God and his fellows as life opens up 
opportunities. He is not conscious of a good- 


ness of his own, for generally he does not. 


believe he has any ; he is only conscious of the 
Love that fills his heart and longs to help others 
to know it too. For the chief mark of the new 
nature is that its goodness is spontaneous ; its 
duty is not a calculated or mechanical service. 
It is like a spring rising freely by its own inner 
impulse from some deep source within the heart. 

This, then, is what it means to be saved. It 
is to be saved out of a life of which self is the 
centre, into a life of which love is the centre. 
Real salvation is deliverance from selfishness 
in all its forms, into love in all its forms. One 
of the biggest things that could happen at this 
moment in the Church’s and the world’s life is 
that people should come to see that sin is selfish- 
ness, selfishness appearing in pride and self-will 
and wrong ambition and greed and censorious- 
ness and all manner of uncharitableness. That 
is the root of all sim—just selfishness ; 3 Aor it is 
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the denial of our true nature as the children 
of the Father and as members of His family. 
‘The real test of our nearness to God,’ says 
A. C. Benson, ‘is the way we feel about one 
another.’ 

{| In that mighty analysis of selfishness called 
The Egoist, written by George Meredith, the lust 
of self is tracked through all its windings in 
human nature. It is a book which does not 
simply tell us that in some form or another, 
and in a larger or less degree, the principle of 
selfishness is in us all, but by its dreadful light- 
ning it makes the man who reads it see the 
vampire in himself and catch his breath at the 
thought of it.t 


3. But how does it come? The secret is, of 
course, in Jesus—‘ If any man is in Christ.’ 
How does He bring it? for we cannot create 
it. The one thing which of ourselves we can- 
not do is to compel ourselves to love. There 
are various stages, though with some all these 
stages are telescoped into a vivid moment, and 
the whole experience crystallizes like that of the 
Apostle Paul. But in most cases the change 
is gradual. Yet when you get down to them, 
. they have all the same elements. The first is 
that we see Christ in His love for us and for all 
men. He awakens our admiration, our wonder. 
And then, as we look, He strikes our hearts with 
a certain shame. He throws up the shadows. 
It may take time for this judgment to come 
home. But it comes home—that is the uni- 
versal experience. We examine the figure of 
Jesus to find out where we will place Him, and 
before long the thing we want to know is where 
He places us. Thus, bit by bit, pride is broken 
and selfishness condemned ; our fancied good- 
ness is seen to be worthless, our best efforts as 
nothing, and mere money, ambition, reputa- 
tion, become trivialities. New desires begin to 
awaken, new thoughts of success in life begin 
to form themselves in our minds. We long to 
follow Him, to be like Him. Then, as we get 
nearer, the conviction dawns that this is beyond 
us. But it is just here that Christ reaches us. 
For when we have come to this point of help- 
_ lessness, we make the discovery that He loves 
us just as we are, and that He has a place for 
us In His service. It was when Augustine had 
given up trying to break his chain, and had 
discovered his utter impotence and the horror 

1 R. J. Wardell. 


of it, that the light of love shone into his heart. 
When we are quiet enough and lowly enough 
to hear Christ speak, it is then that His love 
is able to break in and to possess us. And by 
that possession we are changed. 


4, This experience makes a new world. ‘ Old 
things are passed away; behold they are 
become new.’ The trouble with us is that in 
our self-centred outlook we do not see the real 
world. Very few of us are conscious of things 
as they are, so blinded are we by illusion, by 
pride, by selfishness. Neither things nor people 
are able to show their true face to us. A psy- 
chologist says that most people go about the 
world half-conscious—that is, only half-alive to 
reality. Only one person was fully conscious— 
Jesus Christ. And when we see Christ, His - 
love tears away the veils; there is a new look 
about everything. The old prizes of life, as we 
thought them, lose their glamour; wealth and 
position are no longer in the first place. The 
call to service that was a troublesome spur to 
conscience becomes the joyful music of His 
voice. We see people with new eyes, as the 
children of God, our brothers and sisters for 
whom Christ died. It is a new world, all 
through, to which Christ brings us; and only 
the changed heart can enter and live in it. 

4] The Bishop of London used to tell a story 
of an East London lad who, falling in love and 
being accepted by the girl, exclaimed as he 
walked down the Commercial Road, ‘ And I 
used to think Stepney an ugly place!’ If 
human love can so transmute the things of 
daily life, and gild the most sordid surround- 
ings—and no one should dare to speak lightly 
of a young man’s love for the girl he hopes to 
make his wife—what cannot love do when its 
object is Him in whom ‘ dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ’ ?1 

That is why the Sermon on the Mount sounds 
such impossible doctrine to the man who is 
looking at it from the outside. ‘ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you. 
Judge not that ye be not judged. If any man 
compel thee to go a mile with him, go with him 
twain.’ What a world it is! Its glistening 
peaks seem to shine with such impossible splen- 
dour and such cold, hard perfection that men 
look at it and pass it by. But it was Christ’s 
description of the kind of life that would be 

1 Peter Green, Our Lord and Saviour, 6. 
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lived by those whose hearts had been won by 
Him and changed from selfishness and pride 
to Christlikeness. It is not easy, indeed, for 
these. It demands a constant expulsion of self 
by love; a constant fellowship with Him in 
which pride is broken and hardness softened, 
and the eyes kept open to God, who meets us 
everywhere. But it is the way of life in the 
new world which Christ makes possible and 
into which He brings us. 

It is only by people with this changed heart 
that Christ’s kind of civilization is going to be 
brought in. The unregenerate world in which 
we live demands for success in it such qualities 
as love of power, the spirit of gain, the hardness 
that is steeled against the sufferings of others, 
the self-centred, aggressive nature that refuses 
to let anyone stand in our way: these are the 
qualities that win success in the world that now 
is. And so long as these qualities hold sway, 
so long will it remain what competition, pride, 
and selfishness have made it. Under whatever 
system of government, the world can be no 
better, no sweeter, no cleaner than the hearts 
of the people who run it. The aggressive, self- 
centred spirit, either of the classes or the masses, 
will never make it new. Itis the new humanity 
which will make the new world, and Christ 
came to make both new. 

§| Mr Galsworthy has a short story of the war- 
years in which the two types are well repre- 
sented. One was the aggressive self-willed man 
of the world. A fierce hate began to burn in 
his blood and he gave his whole mind and 
energy to a campaign for hunting out and 
interning people of German blood. One after 
another he pursued them remorselessly, and in 


that passion old friendships were dissolved and 


kindly ties burned up. The result of his success 
upon the man himself was devastating. Among 
the objects of his zeal was the son of a former 
friend, a youth whose mother was British, whom 
he had known from his youth, and of whom there 
could have been no suspicion. He succeeded in 
having the boy taken from his mother and sent 
to aninternment camp. There the youth fell ill, 
but recovered. And on his recovery he sent 
his persecutor a letter from the camp which 
ran as follows: ‘I owe you a deep debt of 
gratitude for having been, at least partly, the 
means of giving me the most wonderful experi- 
ence of my life. In that camp of sorrow— 
where there was sickness of mind such as I am 
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sure you have never seen or realized, such end- 
less, hopeless mental anguish of poor huddled 
creatures, turning and turning on themselves 
year after year—I learned to forget myself and 
to do my little best for them. And I learned, 
and I hope I shall never forget it, that goodwill 
towards his fellow-creatures is all that stands 
between man and death in life.’ 1 


The Simplicity of the Gospel 


2 Cor. v. 19.—‘ To wit, that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them; and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.’ 


A Frencu philosopher speaks of life as working 
simply like an artist drawing a picture with one 
stroke of his pencil, while our mechanical under- 
standing of it is like a child imitating his line 
with a multitude of little squares. The skill to 
make that one adequate stroke, or even the 
sense for its simple perfection, is in every sphere 
high and difficult, but in no sphere more so than 
in religion. Some learned persons think that 
religion began with simplicity, and that, if only 
we could work back to primitive religion, we 
should recover religion’s simple essence. But 
such traces as we can discover tend to show that 
the primitive, so far from being simple, was an 
amazing confusion of complicated beliefs and de- 
tailed observances. The great prophetic minds 
alone have achieved simplicity, and no one has 
perfectly attained it except the Greatest. He 
reduces it to good-news of the Father to His 
children. Nothing could be simpler, yet few 
things are more difficult. 


1. The Apostle’s statement in this verse is 
his own understanding of this good-news of 
Jesus ; and it, too, is simple when we rid our- 
selves of the elaborations which have been 
woven into it till it has ceased to be a gospel 
and become a system of theology, a code of 
Divine legislation. To rediscover its simplicity 
we must banish from our minds every thought 
about it except that it is just good-news of God 
and nothing else. For Paul a ministry of recon- 
ciliation was the sun-kissed slopes of Olivet, 
near and friendly in the pure air; for his in- 
terpreters it has too often been the precipices of 
Sinai, wrapped in a thick cloud of dogma which 
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echoes with the heavy rumbling of controversy. 
The words which to the Apostle were plain every- 
day speech have become remote and elaborate 
and technical. The result has been to change 
_ the simple gospel that God is a Father just 
because there is no limit to His love’s endeavour 
to restore us to our place as His children into a 
plan of salvation which stands like a frowning 
precipice between us and God. 

Like the Apostle the prophets, too, felt them- 
selves ambassadors on behalf of God to beseech 
men to be reconciled to Him. God rose up 
early to send them. Nine times over Jeremiah 
repeats the figure of God getting up at dawn to 
toil till dark, like a day-labourer, at this work of 
winning His erring children. In essence that 
is the same as Paul’s gospel that Christ died 
while we were yet sinners to commend to us 
God’s love, or our Lord’s still simpler presenta- 
tion of God as a Father who runs to meet His 
erring son, and, without a single question about 
the past, overwhelms him with every token of 
forgiveness. God’s message is the same at all 
times and in all things, and is not different, but 
only plainer and fuller and better authenticated 
in the Lord Christ. 


2. This gospel simplifies religion to faith in 
the Father and the service of love to His children. 
God, for the prophets, was not housed in temples 
or fed by sacrifices or honoured by solemnities, 
but ‘ looked to him who is poor and of a contrite 
spirit and who trembles at His word ’—a word 
concerned only with doing justly and loving 
merey and walking humbly with our God. But, 
as never in the world before or since, the gospel 
was simplified by Jesus. God is the Father 
whose highest perfection appears in kindness 
to the unthankful and evil; and, because He 
is love, we can serve Him only through His 
children and especially by His own perfection 
of loving those who hate us. Worship of God 
who is Spirit required only spirit and truth. 
God’s service was the common life: and tradi- 
tions of the dead past were set aside as making 
void God’s word in life, and purifications as the 
wrong way of cleansing life, and regulations as 
the wrong way of directing life. 

After Jesus, faith was simply in His God and 
Father, worship a gathering of the two or three 
in an attic room, without ritual save a meal 
of fellowship, and without regulation beyond 
‘willingness to be first in service and last in 
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honour. But now comes the strange part. 
The gospel was turned into a vast and compli- 
cated system of law. The Church replaced the 
nation with claims which made God even more 
exclusive; sacraments replaced sacrifices and 
were even more sacerdotal ; a more mysterious 
traditional belief was imposed by a greater 
external authority ; a more elaborate ritual was 
made valid by a more exacting priestly succes- 
sion; regulation penetrated deeper into life by 
means of a vastly more intrusive system of 
confession and casuistry. And, what is more, 
the yoke was heavier just because of the deeper 
assurance that God was in Christ without limit 
or imperfection, that the Spirit was not given 
by measure unto Him, that He was light and in 
Him was no darkness at all. A church possess- 
ing so absolute an organ of revelation seemed 
more than ever God’s peculiar people. Correct 
views of His person came to appear God’s first 
requirement, till whosoever would be saved 
must receive, as revealed mysteries guaranteed 
by the Church, all the metaphysical subtleties 
about His person enunciated in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

4] ‘ Every religion,’ writes Dr Gossip, ‘ has 
been choked to death or to decrepitude by its 
own too-luxuriant theology. Always the new 
faith changed from a life to a doctrine, was 
debased from a passion to a theory, abstract, 
metaphysical, doctrinaire. Always at first it 
was a power that men seized and used, and it 
revolutionized their moral and spiritual world; 
but always by and by people began to wonder, 
and to question, to ask what were the how and 
the why; because so absorbed in the theory 
of it, and the explanation, in peering at and 
examining the machinery, that they never 
noticed they had stopped the wheels, and that 
nothing was happening any longer! ’ 


8. If the gospel is so simple, why was it so 
laboriously elaborated into law? What has 
this abstract omnipotence encased in human 
form to do with the actual Jesus who taught 
in parables and spoke of Nature and human 
nature, who took infants in His arms and 


| blessed them and passed scorching judgment 


upon teachers and rulers, who lived with our 
limitations and died facing death with our 
human darkness and anguish? In this Christ 
we truly feel the beat of the heart of God, but 
we can no more feel it in the Christ of the 
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formulas than we can feel our own pulse in an 
artificial limb. The reason is just the reason 
of the artificial imb. When the simplicity of 
life from within fails us, we must do the best we 
can with the laboured complexity of mechanism 
from without. Religion has the same function 
for the soul as limbs for the body, for the soul 
is active and progressive only as it has some- 
thing sacred to reverence and obey. Some 
form of faith, therefore, it must have: and, 
if it have not one which arises simply from our 
vision of the truth, the more elaboration will 
be necessary to supply a substitute from with- 
out. The difference between simplicity and 
elaboration is a question of order. If you begin 
with God, you quite simply have the gospel, 
just as, if you begin with life, you quite simply 
have the use of your hand. 


4. If the gospel is in essence the Father 
seeking the return of His erring children, why 
is it not as easy as it is simple, easy to present 
and easy to understand? ‘The gospel of recon- 
ciliation is simple as the prodigal coming to 
himself and goimg home and finding pardon 
showered upon him in every token of love. But 
it is not simpler. The prodigal must come to 
himself and go home every step of the way and 
find there the same Father and the same life 
he fled from, and discover in them freedom and 
peace and blessedness. However warm his 
welcome, this requires nothing less than that 
he who was dead should be alive again. It is 
simple as life, simple as love. There are no 
simpler things in the world, but so far are they 
from being easy that God alone can be their 
source: and even He can give them only as in 
spending His life He manifests His love. 
reconciled to God is to be reconciled to Him in 
His holiness and all it appoints for us and all it 
requires of us. God beseeches us to be recon- 
ciled to Him, but it is to Him as He is, for in 
nothing less can we be truly blessed. 

But when we fail to follow the way of love, 
which begins with God seeking to reconcile us 
to Himself, we must try the way of law, which 
begins with our trespasses, as though the 
prodigal had not first said, I will arise and go 
to my father, willing to be with him even as a 
hired servant, but had proceeded to inquire on 
what terms the past would be overlooked or 
condoned. It is only a question of order, but 
it is like the order of our work and our wage. 


To be 


Our work put first, the earning of our wage is 
one with the doing of it; our wage put first, 
our work is a distinct and painful) condition 
unfortunately attached to it. The right order 
is simple, but cannot be followed with less than 
the spirit of duty. So the right order of recon- 
ciliation we can follow only by the faith which 
works by love. 

Yes, simple as it is, it is not easy, else there 
had been no Cross. Its demands are not small. 
The heaviest requirements of law are finite ; 
every requirement of love is infinite and leaves 
us, after we have done our utmost, still un- 
profitable. But it makes no demand without 
its own succour. Nor does it ask obedience 
except in its own freedom. If the yoke is not 
easy and light, as lightness and ease are reckoned 
in the far country, it is so by the strength and 
joy which come from knowing that all things 
are of God who reconciles us to Himself through 
Jesus Christ, with whom we are heirs of God 
who makes all things ours both for the highest 
uses of time and the surest hopes of eternity. 


Ambassadors for Christ 


2 Cor. v. 20.—‘ We are ambassadors therefore on behalf 
of Christ, as though God were intreating by us : we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God ’ (R.V.). 


To describe the ministry of Christ in its ideal, 
Paul makes use of a word both noble and arrest- 
ing: ‘ On behalf of Christ,’ he says, “ we play the 
ambassador’s part.’ An ambassador is a man 
whose personal quality is overshadowed by his 
office. In himself he may be without import- 
ance, but this is counterbalanced by the great- 
ness of the cause which he represents. Into 
his hands, at a time of crisis, is committed the 
care of a nation’s honour and well-being; on 
his patience and tact, his prompt discernment 
and courage, there may depend the issues of 
peace or war. The vastness of this responsi- 
bility often lifts him above the meaner tempta- 
tions ; for though, if private interests only were 
at stake, he might have shuffled and temporized, 
he knows that his nation could not stoop to 
that; and thus a man of scant distinction of 
character may stand out in history a heroic 
figure, undaunted and even sublime. Apart 
from any formal appointment, the mere sense 


of being for the moment representative of a 


cause or a people may exalt the poorest of men. 
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In the Chinese War of 1860, when Lord Elgin 
was British envoy, a reckless English soldier 
was taken prisoner by the Chinese, and before 
the savage tribunal was called on to do what 
for English courage and English pride appeared 
- impossible, and he died unshaken by any threats 
of torture, lifted above himself by the cause 
for which he stood. 


Last night among his fellow roughs 
He jested, quaffed and swore, 

A drunken private of the Buffs 

Who never looked before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


When I speak as an ambassador, Paul says, it 
is more than the utterance of a private person 
which you hear; it is as though God were 
appealing, as if Christ were pleading. 

“As an ambassador for Christ, I regard a 
preacher of the Gospel as filling the most 
responsible office any mortal can occupy. His 
pulpit is, in my eyes, loftier than a throne ; 
and of all professions, learned or unlearned, his, 
though usually in point of wealth the poorest, 
I esteem the most honourable. That office is 
one angels themselves might covet.’ + 

What ought we to single out for commenda- 
tion in one whom we have recognized as Christ’s 
ambassador to his fellows ? 


1. Knowledge.—The first thing wise men ask 
for is some evidence that the speaker knows 
the mind of Christ. Whatever his errand, an 
ambassador must have instructions. In the 
modern world, with all the resources of science 
at his command, these may be renewed and 
supplemented from hour to hour, but in older 
times the demands of the office were more 
searching. For months together a man might 
be forced to act upon his own judgment, dealing 
with situations as they arose—deciding, post- 
poning, rejecting, as he felt that his nation 
would have wished. But even to-day a great 
ambassador is one who, in himself, has a true 
instinct of his nation’s better feeling, and this 
is supremely required in a representative of 
Christ. In old Venice it was ruled that, if a 
‘ et ae and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
1. ae x 
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Doge failed disastrously in his duty, his eyes 
should be put out; for what worse betrayal of 
a trust could there be than for a man to stand 
forward as having eyes, and yet to fail to use 
them? And an ambassador of Christ who does 
not know the mind and feeling of his Lord 
becomes at once a dangerous impostor. 

The knowledge required is not of words 
and accepted forms, but of meanings and of 
inward powers. To proclaim the letter of a 
creed is an easy task, and it may be the idlest 
of tasks; but if the creed has been confirmed 
in the experience of the messenger, and reborn 
in his thinking and feeling, then it finds utter- 
ance as a conviction of his own, and it is sure 
to make impression. ‘ Preaching,’ as Phillips 
Brooks defined it, ‘ is truth through personality,’ 
and both elements are required. 

{| Goethe, who liked to do all things perfectly, 
was vexed at the defects of his own drawing, 
but one day he lighted upon the secret: ‘* Since 
I have been here at Ilmenau, I have made a 
heap of sketches; but, alas! everything has 
gone straight from my eye to my hand, without 
passing through my heart. ... And what 
makes an artist or a poet is to get hold of one 
thing or a few, and turn them round and round, 
and see them on all sides, and love them, and 
make them one’s own.’ 

As an ambassador, Paul, in one vehement 
phrase, announces here the policy and the pur- 
pose of his King. His mission was to bring 
home to men a sense of God’s desire to win them 
as His friends. Without that nothing in life 
can be as it should; whereas, if that be once 
secured, nothing can be wrong past remedy. 
In this declaration he was following the example 
of his Master, who, in God’s name, had said to 
men, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and the 
righteousness of God, and other things will be 
added.’ Men may be busy, prosperous, and 
even, on the surface, gay; but if they do not 
know God as their friend, there is something 
which, soon or late, will poison life at the root ; 
and that must be cleared away. What every 
human creature needs is to come into loving, 
confident relations with his Father; for when 
that is secure work can be attempted with a 
free mind, and pleasure enjoyed without reserve, 
and pains and disappointments can be gallantly 
endured. That is the New Testament prescrip- 
tion for a happy life; and the announcement 
of it is the business on which. God sends His 
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ambassadors forth. But if a man is convinc- 
ingly to declare it, he must first for himself 
have discovered its truth: 


2. Humility—An ambassador has his in- 
structions, so to these he must confine himself. 
It is no part of his duty to speak of his own 
opinions, and, indeed, if at any point he obtrudes 
his own peculiarity, he may do injustice to his 
cause. The same kind of loyalty is required of 
him as of a biographer or an interpreter—that 
he should be content to stand aside and suffer 
men to see the object he presents. ‘ We honour 
an artist most,’ says Ruskin, ‘when we most 
forget him. He becomes great when he becomes 
invisible.’ 

q It has been said of Miss M‘Laren’s delight- 
ful sketch of Dr John Brown: ‘It is the per- 
fection of literary workmanship. In every line 
it says, Don’t look at me, look at him ; and one 
tries to be good and obey.’ 

4 Only once was a sermon of mine com- 
pletely successful, and that only to one hearer. 
It was preached in a little village; and, during 
its delivery, I noticed in the front seat a dis- 
tinguished looking man, obviously an American, 
with a curiously rapt look on his face. But 
it was months afterwards I learned—it was 
Hubert Simpson who told me—that that wor- 
shipper had had a strange experience. When 
the sermon began, somehow he saw Christ 
standing behind the preacher; and, as it pro- 
ceeded, the latter faded out, and for him there 
was no one there except our Lord, and he was 
looking straight at Him.t 

This should be the ideal of every ambassador 
of Christ. In the measure of his loyalty to his 
commission he is a lowly man, for his whole 
thought is engaged with the wonder of what he 
is declaring. Upon this he lavishes his skill, 
seeking to make it intelligible and marvellous, 
and the only success he covets is the advancing 
of the glory of his King. 


3. Authority —But out of this fidelity to his 
instructions there proceeds a clear note of 
authority. On behalf of Christ an ambassador 
must speak as if Christ were speaking through 
him, which means that, on the main concerns, 
he offers to his fellows something more than a 
‘perhaps.’ When he merely opines, he is con- 
tent to hold his peace ; but if he is surrendered 

1 A, J. Gossip, In Christ's Stead, 149. 
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and attentive, then in the quiet places of his 
mind Christ’s voice begins to be heard; and 
thus he is able to speak with that authority 
which commands a hearing. 

It is only as Christ’s ambassador Niven high 
and keeps his motives clear that he can hope 
to speak with the authority which his mission 
deserves. He knows that his Lord is alive, and 
has constant messages, day by day, for His 
creatures; so when it is said, ‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?’ the servant’s 
answer must be ready. In such a temper he 
will hardly fail to speak with power, and, even 
in ah unlettered messenger, many will hear the 
authentic voice of God Himself. 


4. Tenderness.—In his very choice of words, 
Paul suggests another quality required in the 
true preacher—that is tenderness. ‘ In Christ’s 
stead, we beseech you’: we entreat, where, on 
the errand of so great a King, we might have 
been bold tocommand. In the word, ‘ beseech,’ 
there is contained much of the wonder and the 
mystery of the Incarnation. In all God’s ways, 
majesty and strength are in the background ; 
but in Jesus, God is seen coming half-way, and 
more, to meet His rebellious creatures. No 
ambassador of this world could venture to do 
what Christ’s ambassador is bound to do, for 
he entreats ; he may not stand upon his dignity 
or on the majesty of Him who sent him. 
Aristotle says of ‘the magnificent man’ that 
he will not run; his movements are stately, 
as of one who esteems himself. But in Christ’s 
parable such formal propriety is thrown to the 
winds, and when the father saw his boy return- 
ing, ‘ He ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.’ That is God’s way, said Jesus, in His 
dealings with men; and the same frankly 
self-forgetting temper is required in every 
ambassador. 

{| In the town of Bedford there is a statue to 
the memory of John Bunyan. On the pedestal 
of the statue are engraved these words: ‘ It 
had eyes uplift to heaven, the best of books in 
his hands, the law of truth was written upon 
his lips, the world was behind his back; it 
stood as if it pleaded with men, and a crown 
of gold did hang over its head.’ This was the 
picture which Christian saw in the Interpreter’s 
house, and this is the picture which the sculptor 
has sought to embody in his bronze.} 

1G. Jackson, Memoranda Paulenan 260. 
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Redemption 


2 Cor. v. 21.—‘ Him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
on our behalf; that we might become the righteousness of 
_ God in him’ (R.V.). 
THERE are many who study this verse with 
puzzled minds. Sometimes perhaps they think 
they have glimpses of its meaning, but the 
momentary insight fades, and they are puzzled 
again. Yet even if we do not always fully 
understand these words of St Paul, we can feel 
somewhat of the tremendous importance of a 
verse like this; its daring paradox seems to 
point us into the centre of things, and its pas- 
sionate intensity moves our hearts. 

Perhaps the verse is made somewhat easier 
if we are careful to distinguish between two 
things—one the mannerism of St Paul, and the 
other his message. His style is often very direct, 
compressed, and abrupt. And where some 
writer of looser method and less intense quality 
would put some words of connection or of com- 
parison, Paul dispenses with all connecting links 
and puts a bold identification. Take for the 
sake of clearness a parallel instance, where he 
says, ‘Ye were sometime darkness,’ not ‘in 
‘darkness,’ not ‘ children of darkness,’ but by a 
bold and direct identification, ‘ Ye were dark- 
ness.’ And then he goes on, ‘ but now are ye 
light in the Lord ’—not ‘ ye have come into 
the light,’ nor ‘ ye have been brought to see 
the light’; but again, by a bold and direct 
identification, ‘now are ye light.’ Perhaps 
such a parallel case throws light upon Paul’s 
method of expression here, when, by an equally 
daring identification, he speaks about Christ 
being made sin and ourselves being made 
righteousness. 


1. Let us look at this strange identification of 
Christ and Sin. We say this applies to the 
Cross. Of course it does, but not to the Cross 
alone, though it applies to the Cross supremely. 
It was there that the burden came to its heaviest, 
and it was there He laid it down; but the sacri- 
fice of His self-surrender stretched itself through 
the years. Now we begin to see how full the 
story of Jesus and His love is of commentary 
upon these deep and terrible words, ‘He was 
made sin’—He, who knew no sin. He knew 
that He was sinless. God knew that He was 
sinless. And as God looked down from heaven 
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there was no life so pure, so beautiful in His 
eyes as this life was. Yet here is the paradox 
of redeeming love, that it is this life and this 


’ death which stand for ever to tell the world 


what sin is. Would you know the power of the 
lightnings? This is the mountain peak they 
have riven. Would you have a witness to the 
reality of the swords and spears? Here are 
the scars they have made. This is not theory. 
This is history—-He was made sin. And if we 
could only feel how much history—how much 
of Christ’s personal, painful, throbbing expert- 
ence—is in these words, we could almost allow 
the dogma to take care of itself. 

In considering this matter we may as well 
pause at the very beginning and consider the 
Incarnation. Measure a disease by its remedy : 
and it must be a mighty disease which needs 
so mighty a cure. Then and there Christ was 
beginning to be made sin in being identified 
with and made part of a race which had sinned. 
And, from that beginning until the hour He 
died, it is simple truth to say that there was 
scarcely any part of the inheritance of sin which 
did not in some way fall upon Him. It is part 
of the consequence of sin to be pointed out, 
to be branded, to be despised and hated. And 
it was of Him, the Sinless Man, that the respect- 
able people of His day said with infinite scorn, 
‘ Behold, a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, 
a iriend of publicans and sinners.’ It is part 
of the consequence of sin to bring strife and 
unrest with it; and was there ever such strife 
and such enmity round any path as round Him, 
the Sinless One? It is part of the consequence 
of sin, and must be while a moral universe 
endures, to have sorrow and death for its 
attendants. He, the Sinless One, was a Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, and had 
to set His face towards Jerusalem, there to 
suffer and to die. But sin’s deepest doom and 
its most characteristic portion is to create a 
sense of separation from God—to interpose 
clouds and darkness between earth and heaven : 
and it was from the Cross of Christ that there 
came the saddest cry that ever rent the heavens 
—‘My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ We can imagine no experience which, 
to a sinless soul, was more genuinely full of 
sacrifice than this. 

q Henry Oxenham, in his Catholic Doctrine of 
the Atonement, writes: ‘The Agony in the Garden 
and the dereliction of the Cross represent, 
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in the language of prophecy, an “ ocean of 
sorrow,’ on whose shore we may stand, and 
gaze down upon the waveless surface; but 
the depths below no created intelligence can 
fathom. . . . It was the hour of the power of 
darkness! The light of the Beatific Vision was 
shrouded, for so He willed; and in a sense 
most real, though passing human comprehen- 
sion, Jesus received into His sinless conscious- 
ness the burden of our guilt, and learnt by 
experience, as He alone could learn, whose 
gaze alone could “‘ measure the infinite descent,” 
what it is to be shut out from the Eternal 
Love.’ 

§, A missionary traveller in inland China 
once had to reach a ferry by taking off shoes 
and socks and traversing a muddy pathway 
from which the flood had only just retired. 
After walking a few paces, he noticed a poor, 
unsightly leper, a few yards ahead, slowly 
moving to the same point. The marks of his 
disfigured feet were imprinted in the mud, and 
it caused a shudder as the missionary found 
himself treading, with bare feet, in the steps of 
a loathsome beggar. The contact was indirect, 
and perhaps there was no risk, but the sickening 
association haunted his imagination for days. 
Tf the identification had been more intimate, 
and the white man had been compelled to 
shelter in the sufferer’s grass-hut, to share the 
same couch, to wear his contaminated raiment, 
it might have maddened an over-sensitive 
brain.? 


2. Having identified Christ with sin, Paul goes 
on in a somewhat similar way to identify believ- 
ing souls with righteousness. ‘That we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.’ The 
usual interpretation of these words applies them 
to the acceptance of the believing soul—his 
forgiveness, his justification. That, of course, 
is included, but it is also transcended. Just as 
on the one hand it takes a whole Christ and not 
merely a portion of His history to fill out the 
great meaning of the words ‘ He was made sin,’ 
so it requires a whole Christian experience to 
fill out the full meaning of these words, ‘ That 
we might be made righteousness in him.’ As 
on the one hand you cannot find such a com- 
mentary upon sin as you find in the experience 
of Christ, so, on the other hand, you cannot 
find such an illustration of righteousness as in 

1 'T, G. Selby. 


the souls in whom the work of Christ bears its 
fruits. Just as Christ was treated in this world 
as if He were made sin, so His people are treated 
here and hereafter as if they were righteousness. 
What follows? Righteousness deserves the sun- 
light at least, does it not? A fair field and a 
clear sky! That is what the people of Christ 
receive from God—the fair field, the clear sky, 
the sunlight of His forgiving smile: ‘ being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God.’ 
And righteousness deserves life and progress, 
does it not? Evil deserves extinction, but 
righteousness should have life abundant, growth 
in knowledge and in strength ; and righteousness 
deserves victory—the power to overcome evil 
with good, and to share in the victory that 
overcometh the world. And what is the meed 
of righteousness? Is it not immortality? This 
also is the portion of the people of God. For 
Christ gives unto His people eternal life, and 
they shall never perish. And so the paradox 
of redemption is complete in this—that even 
as the Sinless Christ found the sorrows and 
burdens of sin clustering round Him from first 
to last, so we, who know ourselves to be sinners, 
have for our inheritance the victories and 
rewards of righteousness—not of our own 
deserving, but out of God’s great mercy. 


3. Out of this two great lights flash forth— 
one upon God, and one upon ourselves. 

Here is a great light upon God. For it is 
God who does it all: *‘ He hath made him to be 
sin.’ There used to be a way of stating the 
sacrifice of Christ as if it were something flung 
at the feet of an angry God to persuade Him 
to change His mind. But God did not need to 
change His mind. The Ministry of Reconcilia- 
tion began in His own heart before ever it 
expressed itself in the perfect Life or the won- 
drous Death. It was necessary that the world 
should be redeemed by sacrifice ; but the sacri- 
fice that redeemed us was the sacrifice of God, 
and the price that bought us was the gift of 
God. When we see Christ identifying Himself 
with our sinful race, we know that the heart of 
God is thus entangled in our sorrow, and the 
hands of God are stretched out to save us from 
our sin. That is why this message is so sub- 
duing, so morally magnificent. It was of the 
message of this verse that Goethe said, ‘ There 
is nothing Diviner than this.’ This is a God we 


can worship, His nature and His name is Love. 
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§| The Italian painter was crudely right when 
he pictured the nails driven into the hands of 
Jesus as going through the wood and into the 
hands of the Father at the back. We cannot 
_ separate God and Christ, making one hard and 
unbending and the other tender and forgiving. 
A little girl said, ‘ I hate God, but I love Jesus. 
For God was going to destroy the world, but 
Jesus wouldn’t let Him.’ She expressed in a 
child’s outburst what has been built up into 
theological systems. But the New Testament 
unfolds to us the Christlike God. When Jesus 
says, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father, He means, among other things, that 
he that hath seen Me on the Cross hath seen 
the Father on the Cross.1 

Here also is a light upon owrselves and our 
own possibilities. We want to make something 
of ourselyes—What shall it be? Shall we allow 
God to make us—righteousness? To make us 
the righteousness of God? To give us this 
Divine standing and hope and victory? We 
must bestir our hearts to receive the message, 
to take the gift, to live the life; since, because 
Christ has lived and died, all things are possible. 
What hope, what promise, what victory lie 
there! ‘He was made sin that we might be 
made righteousness.’ 


Mine is the sin, but Thine the righteousness ; 
Mine is the guilt, but Thine the cleansing 


Here is my robe, my refuge, and my peace— 
Thy blood, Thy righteousness, O Lord my 
God. 


Fellow-Workers 


2 Cor. vi. 1.—‘ We then, as workers together with him, 
beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain. 


In one of his posthumous essays J. 8. Mill speaks 
of man’s ‘ loftier aspirations being checked and 
kept down by a sense of the insignificance of 
human life—by the disastrous feeling of “ not 
worth while.” ’ Those who are depressed by 
this disastrous feeling may find that by Paul’s 
conception of our being fellow-workers with 
God he points them to a way of escape. From 
the beginning God has been working out a great 
purpose in the universe, the ultimate goal of 
1 K. Stanley Jones, Christ and Human Suffering, 168. 


which is the brotherhood of man in Christ. 
This is the meaning of the universe, of its long 
history and its sore travail. When the fullness 
of the time had come Jesus appeared as the 
Head of a new humanity. The meaning of the 
history of humanity is henceforth the struggle, 
shared in by God and man, to win the children 
of men to the likeness of Christ and bind them 
into one brotherhood. In this struggle, Christ 
is the Leader. Loyalty to Him is loyalty to the 
cause of humanity. Here there is room for the 
service of all men, whatever be their race, and 
whatever be their capacities and gifts. The 
call to be helpers of God in this great enterprise 
appeals to every generous and heroic instinct. 
And no one who responds to the call to put 
himself under the leadership of so great a 
Leader in so great an enterprise will be much 
troubled with the disastrous feeling of ‘ not 
worth while.’ ? 


1. ‘Workers.’—St Paul calls himself and those 
associated with him by this term. He might 
have chosen some other except that it most 
accurately describes what he is. As we see 
him, a great and noble figure, standing clearly 
outlined on the page of apostolic history, the 
greatest soul of them all, we see pre-eminently 
a worker, a man of inexhaustible energy and of 
ceaseless activity, and a man who is always 
insisting that work is God’s inexorable law 
which men break or neglect at their peril. It 
is Paul who declares that, ‘ If a man will not 
work neither shall he eat,’ that men are not to 
grow weary in well-doing, that they are to learn 
to practise useful trades, and that even in the 
realm of character they are to work out their 
own salvation. He evidently conceives of God 
as the universal and tireless worker, incessantly 
active in the affairs of men, ceaselessly expend- 
ing energy in the world and in the souls of 
men, and he insists that men should imitate 
Him. 

The one great need and the way of salvation 
for our nation, economically and morally, is 
the way of work with brain or hand; steadily, 
thoroughly, and conscientiously. We have all 
been disposed to go on the principle that the 
necessity to work is a hardship, and that the 
man who was freed from it was the man to be 
envied. The goal of many a man’s ambition 


1 J. Dow, in The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, 
Feb. 1928, p. 59. 
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has been to arrive at a position when he should 
no longer need to work, but could get others to 
work for him. This strange delusion that has 
taken deep root in the minds of men is absolutely 
unchristian. If we learn any lesson at all from 
the life 6f our Lord, it is the lesson of work. He 
began at the carpenter’s bench. He went on to 
work all the hours of daylight and apparently 
every day of the week among the burdened and 
suffering, preaching, teaching, helping and heal- 
ing, probably the hardest work in the world. 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work,’ He 
said. He told His parables of the shepherd, the 
sower, the reaper, the trader with the talents, 
the vineyard and its labourers, all parables of 
labour. At the opening of His life we have the 
words, * Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business,’ and at the close, ‘I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.’ 
It is not by what a man has but by what he 
does, that he is ennobled and made happy. 
There is nothing more superlatively satisfying 
than the consciousness of real achievement. 
Idleness is a curse and a weariness and the 
fruitful mother of many a vice. 

4] Most of us know Kipps by H. G. Wells, and 
remember the ennui of Kipps in idleness and 
prosperity. It is summed up in this brief 
dialogue. ‘‘‘ Wonder what I shall do this 
afternoon,” said Kipps, with his hands deep in 
his pockets. He pondered and lit a cigarette. 
“Go for a walk, I s’pose,” said Ann. “I been 
for a walk this morning.” “ S’pose I must go 
for another,” he added after an interval.’ 4 

The people who work are the only people 
who know the real sweetness of rest, the pure 
zest of a holiday, and the soundest health. The 


men who have blessed the world with great 


thoughts, with rich poetry and sunny humour— 
our poets and writers and great painters and 
musicians, our great doctors who have dis- 
covered the secret of alleviating suffering, and 
our great preachers who have inspired the world 
to better and nobler living—have been workers 
and toilers. We appropriately print on the 
back of the title-page of volumes ‘ The works’ 
of Shakespeare, or Tennyson, or Carlyle, and no 
one knows the vast amount of toil, of travail 
of mind and brain that lies behind these produc- 
tions. We may safely assert that there are no 
happier people in the world than the people 
who work with hand or brain, with soul and 
1 ¥F. H. Dudden, The Heroic Dead, 138. 
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conscience, whether in the home, or the work- 
shop, or the church. 


Toil is the law of life, and its best fruit. 


Toil is the mother of wealth, 

The nurse of health ; 

Toil ’tis that gives the zest 

To well-earned rest ; 

The law of life laid broad and deep 

As are the fixed foundations of the sea, 
The medicine of grief, the remedy, 
Wherefrom Life giveth his beloved sleep. 


2. ‘ Workers together.’—There is a great need 
to-day for co-operation in work, ‘ working to- 
gether.’ This is a principle upon which Paul is 
constantly insisting, urging the people to whom 
he writes to be of one accord—of one mind, 
insisting that in the various churches there shall 
be no party spirit, no setting up of him against 
Apollos or of Peter against him. It is a lesson 
we ought to have learned from the Great War, 
when, as if by magic, there ceased to be party 
questions; when persons and even nations 
which had been in bitter antagonism drew 
together and toiled and fought and suffered 
side by side. It ought to be obvious to every- 
body that it is absolutely essential to success 
in any sphere and in every department and 
institution that there should be co-operation. 
If every person be working for his and her own 
interests with no regard for the common interest; 
if every class be looking on its own things and 
striving after its own ends with no broad out- 
look and no high motive for the common good, 
the result cannot but be suffering. If work is 
to be done and done on a big scale we must do 
it under discipline. We workers are often keen 
on our job, ready to expend time and money 
and energy, but it must be in our own way. 
Our eye is on our own particular undertaking 
and not on the whole work of God, whereas the 
team spirit is the secret of achievement. 

4] ‘ I went into a parish church the other day,’ 
says A. D. Martin, ‘to see a new memorial 
window. On the same wall are two other 
stained-glass windows both of the same general 
character, richly and darkly hued. The artist 
had been requested to make the new window 
agree in tone and colouring with these. But in 
order, as he said, to throw into strong relief the 
pictures to be represented he had surrounded 
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these with almost transparent panes. The 
result is that while looking at the new window 
one sees indeed a work of art not without beauty 
and skill, the appearance of the whole wall is 
_ that of a miscellany rather than a unity.’ 


3. ‘Workers together with Him.’ —Not only 
are we called upon to work because God is a 


worker, but we are called upon to be ‘ workers | 


together with Him,’ sharing in the highest of all 
His Divine activities. Whether or not we are 
able to do this depends entirely on our personal 
relationship with Him. Surrender of our wills 
to Christ wholly and without reserve comes 
first in Christian life. And it is only when we 
have come into this personal relationship with 


Him as Master and Lord that we can really | 


share in His work. Then the difference in our 
life will be the difference between the ordinary 
jog-trot, wearisome existence of which perhaps 
hardly any moment seems worth living, and the 
radiance, the glory of a life which is full of 
power and which is in harmony with the great 
power of God. 

We are taken out of ourselves into something 
wide and spacious. We have the sense of being 
_ taken up into something greater and more 
powerful than ourselves—it may be love or 
service. It is not enough not to oppose the 
will of God any more than it is not enough not 
to oppose the interests of the person we love. 
What we want to do is to further their purpose. 
It is no joy just to stand out of our friend’s life. 
What we want is to throw ourselves into the 
life of our friend; we want to help, to be of use. 
We recall that awful curse in the Old Testa- 
ment : “Curse ye, Meroz, curse ye bitterly the in- 
habitants thereof, because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.’ If the whole world is not co- 
operating with God then there must be pain 
and torture. But the scheme of things is too 
vast for us to be able to say that we will put our 
little effort just here or there where our little 
interest happens to be. We cannot do that, 
the thing is too big, too great, too glorious. 
That being so, we must be prepared each to do 
our own little share. 

To promote God’s purpose it is worth while 
to strain every nerve. No moment of the day 
will seem not worth while; no little act in 
public service will seem meaningless or stupid 
routine if there is that behind it. 


4] Mr Ramsay Macdonald, speaking at the 
Eccleston Guildhouse on the place of the ideal 
in politics, said that in political life every bit of 
work, every speech, every committee one sat on, 
all the routine of political life would be to many 
people quite intolerable from its very smallness 
and its apparent futility if it were not that one 
had in one’s mind some ideal which made all 
the little acts of every day full of significance. 
He also said that in life itself the same thing 
was true; that perhaps no moment in life and 
no act in life seemed quite worth while by itself, 
but became worth while if it was seen as part 
of something that is greater than any of the 
things we do. It is like the design that an 
architect makes of a great cathedral. To any 
working man putting a stone in place, any 
carpenter or any artist making a window or a 
bit of carving, it all would seem idiotic and 
futile if they did not know that there was a 
design which gave significance and worth and 
value’ to all the little bits of work they were 
putting in.t 


The Unescapable Elements of Life 


2 Cor. vi. 4.‘ Approving ourselves . . . in necessities.’ 


WueEn the Apostle speaks about necessities he 
is not referring to necessary things. That is 
not the sense of the original. There are things, 
the opposite of luxuries, without which we 
could not live at all. Such are food and drink, 
and the air of heaven to breathe, and the re- 
freshing ministry of sleep. But ‘ necessities,’ in 
the idiom of the Greek, does not connote such 
necessary things; it means experiences from 
which there is no escape. It is in such experi- 
ences St Paul wants to be approven—to show 
himself the gallant Christian gentleman. He is 
determined to reveal his faith and joy in the 
unescapable elements of life. And so one comes 
to ask the question, What are those things no 
one can escape from, in the strange and intricate 
complex of experience ? 


1. The Ills of Life —One thinks first of certain 
bitter things that reach men in the realm of 
mind or body. There are sufferings which pass 
away; there are others out of which there is 
no escape. If a man falls ill of diphtheria or 


1 Maude Royden. 
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fever, he recovers, in the good providence of 
God. If he meets with an accident and breaks 
his arm, that fracture may be perfectly united. 
But there are other things, in the range of 
human ills, from which there is no prospect of 
escape in the long vista of the coming years. 
There is blindness ; there is lameness; there is 
deafness ; there is congenital deformity of body. 
There are brains that never can be brilliant, 
and faces that never can be beautiful. There 
are thorns in the flesh, messengers of Satan, 
hindering influence and power and service, that 
are going to be present to the end. It is in 
things like these that Paul is quite determined 
to show himself an approven minister of God— 
cheerful and brave, faithful to his task, free 
from the slightest trace of jaundiced bitterness. 
And to do that is a far higher thing than to come 
untarnished from temporary trial. 

4] Sir Arthur Pearson wrote a fascinating 
book which he called Victory over Blindness. 
Who can conceive of the sorrow that must have 
gripped Arthur Pearson’s heart when he knew 
that blindness was upon him? His career 
ruined! light blotted out! despair in the 
heart! so we might feel about it. We would 
see nothing in it all but sorrow indescribable. 
But what are the facts? He gave his life, soul, 
and body for those who, like himself, were 
blind. Instead of despair, his whole life at, and 
for, St Dunstan’s was a triumph. 


2. Temptation.—Then one’s thoughts go wing- 
ing to temptation, for temptation is one of the 
“ necessities ’ of life. Separate from each other 
in a thousand ways, we are all united in temp- 
tation. A man may escape the gnawing tooth 
of poverty, or the anguish and the languor of 
disease. He may escape imprisonments and 
stripes, and the ‘ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.’ But no man, be he wise or simple, 
rich as Croesus or poor as Bartimaeus, ever 
escapes the onset of temptation. Temptation 
follows a man everywhere—into the church, 
into the sheltered study, into the sweetest and 
tenderest relationships. Men fly to the desert 
to escape temptation, only to find that it is 
there before them, insistent, as in the crowded 
haunts of men. It is in such ‘ necessities,’ or, 
in our Western idiom, such unescapable elements 
of life, that the Apostle longs to play the man. 
Is there any finer victory than that? To resist 

1 J. W. Robinson. i 
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the devil when he leaps or creeps on us, clad in 
the most alluring of disguises ; to do it not once, 
but steadily and doggedly, for when the devil 
comes he always comes again—that is a far 
higher thing than to pass untouched from tem- 
porary trial. 


Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray 

‘ Lead us into no such temptations, Lord !’ 
Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 

That so he may do battle and have praise ! + 


3. Our Cross.—Another of the ‘ necessities ’ 
of life is what our Saviour calls the cross. Just 
as in every lot there is a crook, so in every life 
there is a cross. You remember how our Lord 
declared this—‘ If any man will come after me, 
let him take up his cross ’—not certain men in 
strange peculiar circumstances, but any man, 
right to the end of time. From this we gather 
that in the eyes of Christ the cross was universal 
in experience, one of the things that nobody 
escapes. The cross is anything very hard to 
carry, anything that takes liberty from living, 
anything that robs the foot of fleetness, or 
silences the music of the heart. And men may 
be brave, and hide the cross away, and wreathe 
it with flowers so that none suspects it, but, 
says Jesus, it is always there. There are only 
two things men can do with crosses—they can 
take them up or they can kick against them. 
They can merge them in God’s plan of life for 
them, or they can stumble over them towards 
the glen of weeping. And what could be finer, 
in the whole range of life, than just to deter- 
mine, as the Apostle did, to be divinely approven 
in the cross ? 


4, Death.—One last ‘ necessity’ remains: it 
is the grim necessity of death. For sooner or 
later death comes to every man; from the grip 
of death nobody escapes. Men used to ponder 
deeply upon death. Philosophy was the pre- 
paration for it. Books were written that dealt 
with holy dying. Preachers preached * as dying 
men to dying men.’ Now that has passed— 
men’s thoughts are turned to life—they have 
abandoned the contemplation of the grave; 

1 Browning. 
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and yet from death nobody escapes. Death is 
the last and grimmest of ‘ necessities.’ ‘The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ Death, 
like temptation and the cross, is an unescap- 
able element of life. And then the Apostle 
says: “In that last hour, when my eyes close 
on the familiar faces, God grant me grace to 
show myself approven.’ 1 

§| ‘ Now I am ready,’ said Marshal Foch, as 
he went to surrender the bright sword of his 
shining spirit to the only foe that ever had the 
power to take his sword from him ; ready when 
the hour of his country’s need came to prove 
him, ready when the call came to lead his forces 
to great victory, the greatest armies that have 
ever mustered in the world’s history, and when 
the last summons came he did not flinch. ‘ Now 
I am ready,’ he said, and arose and went.” 


Qualities of the Christian Worker’s 
Life 
2 Cor. vi. 4, 6.—‘ Commending ourselves, as ministers of 
. sie pureness, in know me in longsuffering, in 
. in love unfeigned’ (R.V.). 

Iy this section of the Epistle St Paul describes 
the motive, the nature, and the object of his 
work; he also states the qualifications which 
he regards as necessary for those who would take 
part in that work. The Apostle feels he has 
received a commission from God to promote the 
work of reconciliation between man and God. 
This reconciliation is God’s purpose, and in 
furthering it St Paul feels that he and his 
fellow-labourers are ‘working together with 
God.’ The grace necessary for the work has 
been given by God, and those who would join 
in the work must appropriate this grace. They 
must also be careful that the cause suffers no 
drawback from their conduct. Besides this, 
they must be ready, if necessary, to endure 
personal suffering; and St Paul describes the 
nature of the sufferings and persecution he 
himself had suffered in the course of his own 


He then passes on to describe certain essential 
qualifications which must be possessed by the 
worker for Christ. 


1. Pureness—The first of these is termed 
* pureness,’ and ‘ pureness’ here means freedom 


1 G. H. Morrison, Highways of the Heart, 100. 
2 Hubert L. Simpson. 
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from all that defiles. It is not very different 
from sincerity, in the true meaning of that 
word—namely, that which is unadulterated or 
unmixed with anything which is less valuable or 
of lower quality. This quality is very specially 
required in those who would work for God’s 
purpose ; because such workers must work in 
communion with God. 

But, looking at things as they are, can we 
attach this quality of ‘ pureness’ to all the 
work which men and women are professing to 
do for God, or to do in the name of Christ ? 
Do not other motives than the promotion of 
God’s glory, and the desire that we and others 
should enjoy a more perfect communion with 
Him, enter into that work? Is personal am- 
bition, or pride, or self-regard always entirely 
absent from the Christian worker? If so, why 
do we hear of workers being ‘ offended’? Is 
all the money ostensibly given to the promotion 
of good works given simply from a desire to 
help forward the object for which it is bestowed ? 
Is there never any feeling in the giver like this : 
I suppose I must give, my position demands 
it, what will people say if I refuse? Again, is 
every means which is employed for raising 
money for religious purposes such that not a 
word can be said against it? Or are not 
methods sometimes employed which would be 
very justly rebuked were they used in the 
ordinary commercial world ? 

As we read Christ’s life we always feel the 
purity of His motive, the purity of His method, 
and the purity of His object. This is one proof 
of Christ’s claim to be the Truth; for that 
which is true is also pure. Again, He came 
solely to do God’s will, He had no other, no 
secondary, motive; and the words ‘ according 
to God’s will’ describe the object as well as 
the method of all Christ’s work. So it must be 
with us. To try to effect the highest end by 
means which are lower than the highest avail- 
able is to render success impossible. This is a 
truth which the worker for Christ must never 
forget. 


2. Knowledge.—The second factor in the 
equipment of those who would be ‘ workers 
together with God’ is ‘ knowledge.’ We are 
sometimes tempted to regard knowledge as 
simply an intellectual endowment or possession. 
There may be kinds of knowledge of which this 
is true; but it is not true of the knowledge of 
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which the Apostle speaks here, or of that know- 
ledge to which the New Testament and also the 
Old so frequently refer. This knowledge is as 
much a moral as an intellectual quality. 

There are two dangers against which we need 
to be upen our guard ; first, the depreciation of 
the intellectual; secondly, its severance from 
the moral. No one who reads the New Testa- 
ment intelligently could accuse it of depreci- 
ating the intellectual. Indeed, one great mark 
of the contrast between Christianity and other 
religions is the far greater claim which Chris- 
tianity makes upon the intellectual powers, the 
far greater use which it makes of these. Regard- 
ing our Lord simply in His complete and perfect 
humanity we cannot fail to notice how great a 
demand He constantly makes upon the intellects 
of His hearers. The range and the depth of our 
Lord’s knowledge are alike immense, and in a 
lesser degree the same is true of St Paul. And 
as we run our eye over the course of Christian 
history we see that the men who have exer- 
cised the most lasting influence upon Christian 
thought and Christian life (while pre-eminent 
for their moral qualities) have been men 
of both wide learning and great intellectual 
ability. 

In every sphere of worldly activity the cry 
to-day is for more efficient workers. But is not 
this need greatest in the most important of all 
spheres of work, in winning men for the service 
of God? For this work two kinds of knowledge 
are specially requisite: knowledge of God’s 
will as revealed in Christ and in the progressive 
revelation of the Holy Spirit; and knowledge 
of human nature. Our task is to commend 
truth to men. How can we do this unless we 
have a large knowledge of truth and also a large 
knowledge of man? Knowledge of man gained 
by direct contact with men, as well as knowledge 
of principles obtained from the study of the 
Bible and other books, alike conduce to our 
efficiency as workers. 

4 A wise servant on being asked, ‘ Which is 
Wordsworth’s study?’ opened a door. ‘ This is 
his library,’ she said ; ‘ but his study is outside.’ 
Anatole France speaks of ‘ bookish souls for 
whom the universe is but paper and ink. The 
man whose body is animated by such a soul 
spends his life before his desk, without any care 
for the realities whose graphic representation 
he studies so obstinately. He has never looked 
out of the window.’ We must live among the 


people if we are to understand and help them ; 
we need to know both men and God. 


3. Long-suffering—The third virtue which 
St Paul tells us we require is ‘ long-suffering.’ 
The word for which it stands is, in the original 
Greek, as in its English equivalent, a compound 
of two words, of which the second, if used by 
itself, means almost exactly what our English 
word ‘ temper’ means, when ‘ temper’ is used 
of warmth of feeling. Hence the compound 
word here practically means ‘long-temper’ ; 
and it is exactly opposed to a much more 
common compound, ‘ short-temper,’ or hasti- 
ness of feeling, which so often issues in ill- 
considered action. 

There are two kinds of people who make it 
very difficult for us to exercise long-suffering. 

Most of us know those who have a certain 
amount of leisure or spare time, and who 
possibly have more than the average measure 
of this world’s goods. They are people who 
assure us that they would like to assist in this 
or that kind of useful Christian work, and then 
furnish us with a number of trivial excuses why 
they are unable to do so. Now, when we 
remember how little leisure, and what slender 
means many earnest and devoted workers have, 
and when we consider how utterly worthless the 
excuses of these others are, there does arise the 
need of exercising a very long temper indeed. 
If these people are to be won it will only be 
through the long-continued and earnest pressure 
of love being brought to bear upon them. Only 
by such means can they be induced to live a 
useful and unselfish life, and be ultimately in- 
duced to become recruits in the great army of 
workers for Christ. 

Another class of persons with whom we need 
to exercise much ‘ long-temper’ are those who, 
while often ignorant, are generally quite un- 
conscious of their ignorance. They criticize 
and disagree with methods of work to which 
they are unaccustomed, because they cannot see 
that ‘ Christ fulfils Himself’ in more ways than 
one. They are quite unable to see the issues 
and implications of Christian doctrines. The 
range of their Christian experience is extremely 
narrow; and they are very apt to apply the 
term ‘ unchristian’ to all that lies outside it. 
Such people are rarely open to argument, 
because they are unable to see anything from 
any point of view except their own. If such 
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men and women are also to be won for Christ 
it must be through bringing to bear upon them 
the constant influence of this same Christian 
virtue ; it must be through proving by actual 
demonstration in action that Christian effects 
can be produced by the methods which they 
condemn as ‘ unchristian.’ 

§] The gentle and gracious Frangois de Sales 
used to call attention to the order of Paul’s 
words, ‘ Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ ‘ Note,’ he said, ‘ how 
the Apostle puts long-suffering before doctrine. 
The reason is that patience is the only thing 
that answers with people whom it is hard to win. 
Patience enables us to win not only our own 
souls but the souls of others also.’ 4 


4. Kindness.— Kindness,’ says Findlay, ‘ re- 
sembles long-suffering in finding its chief ob- 
jects in the evil and unthankful, but while the 
latter is passive and self-contained, kindness 
is an active busy virtue. She is, moreover, of 
a humble and tender spirit, stooping to the 
lowest need, thinking nothing too small in which 
she may help, ready to give back blessing for 
cursing, benefit for harm and wrong. Kindness 
is the thoughtful insight, the delicate tact, the 
gentle ministering hand of love.’ 

Like the other virtues of the character of 
Christ, kindness has its source in God. St Paul 
makes two profound statements about the kind- 
ness of God when he affirms that it finds its 
supreme manifestation in the love and grace 
of Christ, in His kindness toward us in Christ 
Jesus; and that it is an active force in the 
hearts of men striving to produce a change in 
their moral attitude. ‘The kindness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance.’ A grace so con- 
spicuous in God must, like long-suffering, find a 
place in the character of the Christian. Among 
the Apostle’s counsels to the Church at Ephesus 
none is more important than the one expressed 
with such beauty of phrase, ‘ Be ye kind one to 
another, forgiving each other even as God also 
in Christ forgave you.’ ? 

Kindness, especially when it describes the 
way or method in which actions are performed, 
does not by any means always come by nature. 
More often we shall find that it is acquired by 
a long practice of self-control and self-discipline. 
Its root, of course, must be in the heart, but it is 


1 John Owen. 
2 J. N. Davies, Rightly Dividing the Word, 83. 
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quite possible, tom want of careful considera- 
tion, to do a kindly meant action in an unkindly 
way, and to hurt the feelings of those whom 
we really wish to help. The only way to ensure 
kindness in our treatment of others is to take 
care before we act to put ourselves in their 
place, and to ask ourselves how, under the 
circumstances, we would like to be treated. 
But to do this, self-discipline, again, is needed. 
Yet until we can feel with, as standing beside, 
or rather as united in spirit to, those we would 
help, instead of being content to feel for them 
(as an outsider), we shall never learn to practise 
this great virtue so especially characteristic of 
our Master. 

4] An Australian journalist, in a letter to the 
Times, wrote: ‘Some years ago I lay ill in 
San Francisco, an obscure journalist, quite 
friendless. Stevenson, who knew me slightly, 
came to my bedside and said, “ I suppose you 
are like all of us, you don’t keep your money. 
Now, if a little loan, as between one man of 
letters and another—eh ? ” 

‘This to a lad writing rubbish for a vulgar 
sheet in California.’ + 


5. Love-—God is love, and all God’s work for 
man is the expression of His love. Hence those 
who would work with God, to fulfil His purpose, 
must have God’s spirit and motive and power : 
they must have love. And they must love both 
God and man. They must be able to say as 
truthfully as the greatest of Christian workers, 
‘The love of Christ,’ the Divine love expressed 
in the life and death of Christ, ‘ constraineth us.’ 

The text speaks not merely of love, but of 
‘love unfeigned.’ St Paul knew how very near 
to the best things in life lies their corruption 
or misuse. He would have us remember how 
easily we may deceive ourselves, and even 
others, into thinking that our motives are pure 
when they are actually not so. How apt self 
is to enter into our work for Christ! Yet un- 
feigned love implies entire self-forgetfulness. 
Sometimes the desire to exercise our personal 
influence may be among the motives which lead 
us to take up work; sometimes the hope of 
increasing our personal importance may enter ; 
sometimes the desire to obtain a certain social 
position. 

Wherein lies the danger of mixed motives ? 


1 Graham Balfour, The Life of Robert Lowis Stevenson, 
ii. 40. 
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They will not stand the strain by which the 
Christian worker from time to time is tested. 
They are like flaws in a chain or a girder which 
will not bear the test of some extra stress. 
There are always temptations to the Christian 
worker to become slack. The one power which 
will overcome this is ‘ unfeigned love,’ a love 
which is strong because it is pure. 


The Apostolic Paradox 
2 Cor. vi. 9.—‘* As unknown, and yet well known.’ 


THERE is not one of the Apostles of whom 
we might not say, in the words of the text, 
that they were unknown and yet well known. 
Wherever the gospel of Jesus Christ is preached, 
and wherever the Word of God is read and loved, 
the names of Peter and James, of John and 
Thomas, are familiar in our ears as household 
words—yet how little we know of any one of 
them! We have a few glimpses of them in 
their work; we hear them speaking a few 
words of argument, or it may be we have a 
brief writing from their pen. But what their 
childhood was, and who their friends were, how 
they looked, or what befell them in old age—all 
this, and much more, is shrouded in the dark. 

But if the words were true of the disciples, 
they are not without truth for us. If we are 
striving to live the Christian life, this will also 
be one mark of our endeavour. 


1. ‘As unknown.’—What are some of the 
reasons that make the Christian life an un- 
known life ? 

(1) Christianity lays its chief stress upon 


qualities that do not impress the imagination. 


of the world. There is nothing to startle and 
nothing to arrest in the kind of disposition 
which it inculcates. The spirit that is enforced 
in the Beatitudes is not the spirit that the 
world applauds. What are the qualities that 
men admire? What is it that draws the atten- 
tion of the crowd? Is it not brilliant gifts, or 
consummate cleverness, or physical prowess, 
or audacity? We shall look in vain for these 
in the programme of the Galilean. Our Lord 
deliberately laid His emphasis on the un- 
dramatic qualities of life. With a true insight 
into what was noblest, and a true scorn for 
what was merely showy, He caught the mighty 
and hurled them from their seat, and exalted 


those of low degree. Instead of pride, Jesus 
proclaimed humility; instead of revenge of 
injuries, long-suffermg; endurance was to 
supplant retaliation, and mercy the old and 
passionate hatreds. And it is the crowning of 
these unobtrusive virtues, and the recognition 
of these voiceless things, that make the Christian 
as a man unknown. 

(2) The distinctive exercises of the Christian 
are exercises which he never can reveal. Among 
all the differences between the pagan faiths and 
the faith which is our treasure and our glory 
none is more marked or more notable than the 
change from an outward to an inward worship. 
It is almost impossible for us to realize how 
wholly external the old religions were. The idea 
that a man might move among his fellows carry- 
ing all his religion in his heart would have been 
laughed to scorn in pagan Rome. It was under 
the shadow of consecrated temples, or where the 
altar stood ready for the oxen, or within the 
sacred circle of the augur, or in the brilliant 
procession through the streets—it was in such 
scenes that the religious life of paganism found 
its peculiar and distinctive exercises. 

Jesus Christ has come and changed all that. 
The distinctive exercises of the Christian life are 
not procession and sacrifice and augury. Could 
we conceive of any one in earnest making a 
parade of secret prayer? Are there not hours 
of fellowship with heaven which would be 
tarnished if we talked of them? Do we ever 
speak of those minute denials or of those 
strengthenings of the will in little things which 
every honest Christian practises? All that is 
most distinctive in the Christian—his prayer, 
his battle, his joy, his cross-bearing—takes 
place in the mystical room with the closed door. 


As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see, 

So deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee.t 


(3) The distinctive service of the Christian 
life is not a service that attracts attention. 
When a man embarks on a political career, he 
knows that the reward of eminence is fame. 
Just in proportion to his genius or eloquence 
will the eyes of a waiting nation turn towards 
him. When a man adopts a military career, 
he hopes for some action that may bring him 


1 Thomas Moore. 
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glory. He dreams of doing some gallant deed 
and awaking to find that he is famous. In the 
life of politics, then, as in the life of war, a 
certain notoriety is quite inevitable, and he 
who wins the laurel in the senate, or shows 
conspicuous courage in the field, is certain to 
attract attention. 

But the distinctive service of the Christian 
life is not a service that attracts attention. It 
is a quiet and a lowly service; it is a work 
of faith and a labour of love. It gathers the 
children into the mission-school, prays over 
them and visits them at home, and in spite of 
discouragement it perseveres, for it hears the 
Saviour saying ‘Feed my lambs.’ It visits 
the fatherless and widows in affliction, it sings 
in the hospitals, it stands at the prison gates. 
It is this lowly and unnoticed service, done for 
the sake of Him who died for us, that makes 
the Christian as a man unknown. 

(4) But the deepest reason of all is given to 
us in the Apostle’s own words. ‘For ye are 
dead,’ says St Paul in a great passage, ‘ and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.’ Mysterious 
words—deep beyond our searching ; yet bound- 
less in encouragement and hope! For they tell 
us that, if we be Christ’s indeed, our true life 
cannot be seen of men; it is hidden with Jesus 
Christ in God’s pavilion till the day comes when 
it shall be revealed. When on a frosty night 

1 look up at the pole-star, have you never 
said of it ‘Unknown and yet well known’? 
There is not a sailor in our hemisphere but 
knows it. It is the first star that we point 
out to our children. There are countless stars 
whose names we never learn, but the pole-star 
is well known to all. But are there mountains 
in E and are there valleys? Are there lakes 
and seas or are there living creatures? ‘ Ah,’ 
says the sailor when you ask him that, ‘ I don’t 
mean that I know it in that sense.’ Unknown 
and yet well known, and unknown because hung 
aloft in heaven. 


2. ‘ Yet well known.’—But in spite of the 
obscurity of the Christian life, it is true that 
the Christian is well known. 

(1) He is well known when he little thinks of 
it. His influence is far wider than he dreams. 
The world is full of eager and watchful eyes, 
and there is not a man so poor but has his 
audience. Someone is always helped or always 
hindered by the kind of life we lead from day 
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to day. We talk about very ‘ influential’ 
Christian people—meaning generally men who 
can either attract crowds or else give large 
subscriptions. But at the end of the day their 
resultant effect may seem trifling compared 
with the spiritual good wrought by some obscure 
and saintly believer who radiates virtue un- 
awares on every one whom he meets. 
7 4 Mrs Shaw took him one day to a hospital 
for incurables, where he saw a woman, all of the 
features of whose face had been eaten away by 
a disease which caused her unceasing agony. 
She had lain there in one place for more than 
twenty suffering years. Dan found her full of 
praise to God for His goodness to her. That 
bedside scene, vivid and detailed in his tenacious 
memory, he cherished in all the years that 
followed, gaining from it courage to endure 
through many a dark day. Who can measure 
the inestimable value of the ministry accom- 
plished by that inconspicuous saint of God that 
day, in all unconsciousness, who provided with 
an example of cheerful thanksgiving the great 
African pioneer missionary who was destined 
again and again in his times of cruel immobility, 
and of lonely suffering, to whip up his courage 
by the remembrance of her? Who knows what 
Africa may not owe to her who never saw its 
shores, and whose very name has never been 
known to any of its dusky sons ? 1 

(2) The Christian is well known in heaven. 
There are strange reversals of magnitude in 
glory. Things that seem mighty here are 
trifles there ; and the world’s least is sometimes 
heaven’s greatest. We often read of deafening 
applause, and it may be that the applause 2s 
deafening in the little area of some city hall. 
But the same applause, given in a Highland 
glen, would hardly waken an echo, and not a 
sound of it would reach the ear of him who was 
standing on the mountain-top. So, much of 
the noisy cheering of the world has died away 
before it reaches glory ; and yet all heaven was 
watching Jesus Christ, who would not strive 
nor cry nor lift up His voice in the streets. It 
is the trials and triumphs of the spirit that are 
of vital interest to the spirit world. It is the 
cry and the yearning of the soul that echo in 
the heart of the Redeemer. There is not a 
prayer that we utter but He hears it. There is 
not a temptation we master, or a deed of kind- 


ness that we do, but He sees it. Unknown— 


1G. E. Tilsley, Dan Crawford of Central Africa, 31. 
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yes, the Christian is always that ; and yet he is 
well known in heaven. 


‘My day has all gone’—’twas a woman who 
spoke, 
As she, turned her face to the sunset glow— 
‘ And I have been busy the whole day long ; 
Yet for my work there is nothing to show.’ 


Humbly and quietly all the long day 
Had. her, sweet service for others been done ; 
Yet for the labours of heart and of hand 
What could she show at set of sun ? 


Ah, she forgot that our Father in heaven 
Ever is watching the work that we do, 
And records He keeps of all we forget, 
Then judges our work with judgment that’s 
true. 


Spiritual Possessions 


2 Cor. vi. 10.— As having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things.’ 


Tue series of paradoxes of which this is the 
conclusion is one of the most impressive personal 
testimonies ever written. ‘By honour and dis- 
honour, by evil report and good report: as 
deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet 
well known; as dying, and, behold, we live; 
as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’ There runs through it all a note of 
detachment, but a detachment consistent with 
a throbbing intensity of purpose and feeling. 
Detachment generally results in indifference, 
coldness, a negative attitude to life in general. 
A defeated, disappointed man, or a disillusioned 
man may cease to care about material gain and 
loss, but at the same time he may become 
embittered, or quite negligible as a personal 
force in the world’s affairs. Not so this man. 
Here we have a man who has withdrawn himself 
from the world and the world’s ways, and yet 
is flinging himself into the service of the world 
with a zeal and self-devotion unsurpassed in his 
own or any other age. What is the secret of it ? 


1. ‘ As having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’ This is a startling phrase and one that 
sticks in the mind. We can understand the 


first part of it easily enough. Paul had nothing ; 
he had lost the world. Time was when he was 
a person of some importance in the Jewish 
society which constituted his world and evidently 
marked out for great things. He was endowed 
with genius, as we now know, and regarded 
with favour by those who had power to advance 
his fortunes. He gave it all up—flung it away 
in fact—without, so far as we can judge, indulg- 
ing in a single pang of regret or a single momeht 
of looking back. And this is what he elsewhere 
says about his choice: ‘ What things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ.’ He not 
only surrendered his worldly prospects willingly 
but had his sincerity put to the test by bemg 
despised and persecuted by those who had 
formerly delighted to pay him honour. This 
must have hurt a little; he would not have 
been human if it did not ; but he never faltered 
in his course. He came in time to hold all 
earthly well-being with a very loose hand, to be 
indifferent to external things both in material 
comforts and in men’s opinions of him. Noman 
could carry detachment from the world much 
farther then he. And what had he got in place 
of what he gave up? The curious thing is that 
he claimed to have everything. ‘I have all, 
and abound,’ he declared. He commends the 
same experience to his followers: ‘ All things 
are yours,’ he cries; ‘and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.’ We catch a glimpse of his 
meaning. His inner life was now of amazing 
richness and exalted joys in communion with 
his Lord and with things eternal. He was 
independent of appearances, did not derive his 
happiness from any earthly condition, but from 
his knowledge of the Divine life, the truth, the 
reality at the heart of everything. And he held 
also that that truth, that reality, includes all the 
good that inheres even in material conditions. 
themselves. He would have said that we come 
into possession of the world, even the world 
that now is, only as we view it from the spiritual 
standpoint. We own the whole wide universe 
as soon as we are willing to give it up. The 
moment we stop trying to get things for our- 
selves, that moment they are ours. All the 
good in the world is God’s; therefore it is 
ours as soon as we are spiritually equal to the 
gift ; nothing can keep us out of our heritage. 
Nothing is ours that remains outside us, as it 
were ; it has to become part of ourselves to be 
ours in the true sense. For example, we may 
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be too poor to be able to afford a library of 
our own; our wealthy neighbour may have all 
the poets and standard authors of the world in 
the most costly bindings on his shelves; but 
perhaps he and they are utter strangers to 
each other, whereas we and they are friends. 

§] After a description of the pageant of spring 
the Roadmender writes: ‘It was all mine to 
have and to hold without severing a single 
slender stem or harbouring a thought of covet- 
ousness; mine, as the whole earth was mine, 
to appropriate to myself without the burden and 
bane of worldly possession. ‘‘ Thou sayest that 
I am—a King,” said the Lord before Pilate, and 
““ My kingdom is not of this world.” We who 
are made kings after His likeness possess all 
things, not after this world’s fashion but in 
proportion to our poverty ; and when we cease 
to toil and spin, are arrayed as the lilies, in a 
glory transcending Solomon’s. Bride Poverty— 
she who climbed the Cross with Christ—stretches 
out eager hands to free us from our chains, but 
we flee from her, and lay up treasure against her 
importunity, while Amytas on his seaweed bed 
weeps tears of pure pity for crave-mouth Cesar 
of great possessions.’ 1 


- 2. All true possession is of the spirit, not the 
flesh, or of the flesh only as the sacrament of the 
spirit. What is of the flesh only is never truly 
ours—never ours until we are able to appropriate 
it in the spirit, till the soul of it passes into and 
abides in ours. And what we get in this way 
will remain ours when all the illusions and 
limitations of sense have vanished for ever. 
This is the principle of the text as it comes to 
us straight out of a ripe and wonderful Christian 
experience, a testimony from the heart of one 
of the most remarkable men that have ever 
lived. Let us see that we do not depend upon 
outside things for our happiness. We are vul- 
nerable as long as our happiness is governed by 
our circumstances. What we have that is not 
inaccessible to the shocks of fate is not really 
ours ; at any time it may be snatched away from 
us, and leave us poor indeed. The plane of the 
material is the plane of division, but the plane 
of the spiritual is all-comprehending. The man 
with a large, loving heart, is sure to be a gladder 
man spiritually than the possessor of wealth if 
his heart is cold and selfish. One great differ- 
ence between spiritual and material riches is 

1 Michael Fairless, The Roadmender, 75. 


that the more you give that love of yours away 
the more you have, the richer you become. It 
is all the more yours, not because others are 
excluded from sharing in its benefits, but the 
very opposite. That is one great difference 
between spiritual and material riches. 

We must not forget, however, that all earthly 
things entering into our experience may be so 
viewed and treated as to become the means of 
spiritual gain. If we do not try to make them 
our exclusive possession—in other words, if we 
do not allow them to possess us—we shall find 
ourselves the owners of them in the only way 
that renders our claim inviolate. 

4, Ruskin tells a story of a man in a wreck 
who had on a belt with two hundred gold 
pieces, the weight of which sank him to the 
bottom and drowned him. ‘ As he was sink- 
ing,’ asks Ruskin, ‘ had he the gold or had the 
gold him ? ’ 

Yes, that’s the question! Possessions are 
excellent so long as they are possessed. Money, 
houses, furniture, books, pictures, regarded as 
means to an end, are wings for the elevation of 
character. Loved for their own sake, they are 
a dead weight on the soul. 

‘Beware of Things!’ says Mr H. G. Wells. 
‘ Before you know where you are you are wait- 
ing on them and minding them. They’ll eat 
your life up. Eat up your hours and your 
blood and your energy.’ 1 


3. St Paul’s doctrine of spiritual poverty is 
only that of Jesus. ‘ Blessed are ye poor,’ said 
the Master, ‘ for yours is the kingdom of God’ ; 
or, as in Matthew’s version, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Now, this certainly refers to more 
than material possessions. Those who lay so 
much stress on the literal meaning of these 
words as implying that all Christians should at 
once get rid of their property are curiously 
hide-bound. What does it matter how much 
property a man holds so long as it does not 
hold him? When Jesus said, ‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth,’ He stated a simple fact. 
No man’s life ever does, and, if he is wise 
enough to see it, he may be the steward of great 
possessions without harm to his own soul, and, 
contrariwise, he may be materially a pauper and 
also spiritually barren. No manis a better man 

1 The Christian World, August 13, 1931. 
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for not holding property, neither is he necessarily 
a worse man because he does; it all depends 
what he does with it, or, more accurately, what 
he allows it to do with him. Our Lord was not 
referring only to riches in the conventional sense 
of the words. He was referring to anything 
which has power to bind and hold the soul, 
Intellectual eminence might do that, for instance. 
It requires great grace for the man of exceptional 
natural gifts to remain humble in his use of 
them. There are a hundred things that can 
keep you earth-bound besides money. The 
praise of men may be the breath of your nostrils 
and yet your world be a very small and narrow 
one. You can be a monopolist, a jealous, petty 
tyrant, an egotist, on a very restricted scale, 
just as much as if you were the master of an 
empire or a magnate controlling the price of 
stocks and shares in every corner of the globe. 

Further, Jesus never spoke of the present as 
giving the soul full possession of its heritage. 
He distinctly affirmed that it could not, and 
bade us look not to earth but to heaven for the 
consummation of our good. ‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.’ This means that any 
possession to which we are spiritually equal, any 
good to which we are fully entitled, any joy 
that intrinsically belongs to us is assured to us 
in the great beyond. We may have to forgo 
it in this world, but only to reclaim it in a more 
beautiful and intimate fashion in the next. It 
is ours, and nothing can hinder our ultimate 
access to it. 

4‘ One of the loveliest things I have ever 


come across’ is how Miss Maude Royden. 


describes that saying of Lord Haldane about 
his engagement to be married. ‘In his auto- 
biography he tells us that he was engaged to be 
married for just six weeks, and that during that 
six weeks his happiness was absolutely perfect. 
At the end of that time, the girl to whom he 
was engaged broke off the engagement without 
any explanation whatever. I think he says he 
never saw her again. His own comment on the 
broken engagement is: “I was not then, nor 
have I ever been, anything but profoundly 
grateful to her for that perfect six weeks.” If 
there is anything that is beautiful that we have 
ever had, it is not in the power of another person 
to take it away. I do not know—I do not 
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think any one does—what was the full story 


of that broken engagement, nor will we presume. 


to blame where Lord Haldane did not. It was 
not in the power of any other person to destroy 
that. That is to say, it is not in their power 
if we have a right attitude towards life, if we 
truly believe that 


In that land of beauty 
All things of beauty meet. 


And if we do not, our lives must be poverty- 
stricken and meagre spiritually, as the life of a 
person is poverty-stricken or meagre materially 
who dares not possess anything for fear of 
having it stolen.’ 


4. This should be a great comfort when things 
are going against us and the future is black 
with menace. For this is the truth about the 
soul in its sojourn amid the shadows of sense. 
We attribute far too much importance to our 
lot on earth, and not enough to what it is 
making of us. We want this, and we want that. 
If we could but secure this benefit, or manage 
to struggle past yonder milestone on life’s rough 
road, we feel the rest of our journey would be 
easier. Perhaps it would; oftener it would 
not; but that is not the point. The point is 
whether we are being got ready for the spiritual 
possession God is waiting to bestow. Perhaps 
you are a badly disappointed man—no happi- 
ness has been yours for long. You wonder why 
God should lay such burdens upon you, why 
your hopes have been shattered and your pur- 
poses foiled again and again. Perhaps your 
best work in life has been done with the incen- 
tive of a great personal love behind it. You 
were strong to do and bear while that lasted ; 
you could be cheerful and brave to face the 
world while you knew that love was there ; 
it enabled you to put forth your best and made 
your struggle sacred. What became of it? 
Death stepped in and tore it away. Perhaps 
you feel you have never yet come into your own 
at all. You have laboured in season and out 
of season for a poor reward; you have been 
lonely, ill-appreciated, ill-understood in the 
most intimate relationships. No wonder that 
you sometimes feel the hollowness of it all. 
Life is a stern business, and no mistake. 

It remains true that it is not the good you 
surround yourself with that is yours, but the 
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good that is you; and what that good needs 
to create for itself a fitting environment is 
assured to you in Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
you will enter it by and by. When you pass 
to be for ever with the Lord it will be to possess 
all the good you have ever sought and failed 
to find and all the love that has agonized on 
earth in vain. 


Straitened Lives 


2 Cor. vi. 12.— Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own affections’ (R.V.). 
Tue statement which the Apostle here makes 
is exceedingly suggestive. He tells these Cor- 
inthians that their sympathies are narrow, their 
hearts contracted and impoverished. They do 
not enjoy the freedom or fullness of life as they 
should. And this, he declares, is their own 
doing. It is not through any lack on his part 
that they are thus straitened. His love for 
them was great; his heart was enlarged 
towards them ; his sacrifices for their good had 
been abundant and disinterested. The limita- 
tions that circumscribed their lives were not 
imposed from without. Everything had been 
done that could be done to expand, enrich, and 
elevate them. But they had not thrown them- 
selves open to these quickening and widening 
influences. They had remained shut up in 
themselves. And the result was no enrich- 
ment and enlargement of their experience and 


sympathies. 


1 The subject suggested is that of straitened 
lives. We have brought before us the un- 
necessary limitation and impoverishment of 
affection which many people impose upon them- 
selves. And the first point suggested has refer- 
ence by way of contrast to the exactly opposite 
state of There are those who find life 
narrow through no fault of their own. One 


very frequently meets with people of large 


capacity for achievements. They are 
capable of noble service and sacrifice. They 
could love and intensely, but the chance 


to show what is in them never comes. They 
find no sphere adequate to their talents. Their 
wide sympathies get no outlet. Their ener- 
gies are € over small things. Their 
capacity for love and service meets with no 
worthy object. 
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§| In Phe Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table there 
is a passage in which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speaks very tenderly of the ‘ great procession of 
the UNLOVED, who not only wear the crown 
of thorns, but must hide it under the locks of 
brown or gray. . . . Impelled by their God- 
given instincts,’ they faint for the atmosphere 
of affection, but the opportunity for its satis- 
faction never seems to come. They go through 
the world, lonely, yearning, unrecognized. ‘* The 
great mystery, says that writer, ‘of God’s 
providence is the permitted crushing out of 
flowering instincts.’ 

As far as we can see and judge there is some- 
thing that looks like a tremendous waste in 
human life. Doubtless it is waste only in 
appearance. There is truth in Longfellow’s 
words : 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 
wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 
returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill 
them full of refreshment. 


But, admitting that, we have to acknowledge 
the fact that lives are straitened through lack 
of opportunity. 

And yet there is this further reflection—that 
where there is a real capacity for wide sym- 
pathies and noble work, it is wonderful how it 
will often break through all outward barriers ; 
how it will triumph in spite of all hindrances. 


2. But we must now return to the opposite 
class suggested by the text. There is an im- 
poverishment of heart which many bring upon 
themselves. Lives are dwarfed, enfeebled, shut 
in by arbitrary barriers through their own 
doing. 

(1) This voluntary limitation of life and sym- 
pathy often arises from absorption in some 
narrow and selfish interest. There are people 
who dwell in a little world of their own. They 
are so devoted to their personal affairs, or to a 
single pursuit, that their hearts are closed to 
everything else. They can talk about nothing 
but that one thing. Sometimes it is a personal 
matter; sometimes it is some fad; or it is 
their business, their family, or their party. But, 
whatever it is, this interest absorbs their whole 
attention. - 
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4 Tennyson, in his poem The Palace of Art, 
describes an individual who belongs to this 
class. The poet draws a splendid picture of 
the doom of one who thought to live wholly for 
art and self-culture. This selfish man builds 
himselfra fair palace, and goes to dwell in it by 
himself. He cuts himself off from all human 
love and sympathy. He cares nothing for the 
wants and woes of the great world. He looks 
round upon the splendours of his palace home, 
and cries ! 

All these are mine, 
And let the world have peace or wars, 
Tis one to me. 


And then, out of this indifference to the demands 
of duty and affection, there spring hardness, 
and contempt, and cruelty, and seltf-glorifica- 
tion. He cries out: 


O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening droves of 
swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


And so the poet goes on to describe how the 
proud spirit, which tried to cut itself off from all 
sympathy and contact with men, and with the 
needs and sorrows of the world, was, through 
pain, and suffering, and shame, brought to see 
the injury and wrong it had done itself. 

Now, looking upon this state of things from 
the Christian standpoint, what are we to say 
to it? Well, the first thing to do is to be 
reasonable and acknowledge that there are 
times when some single, personal interest will 
force its way upon our thoughts, so that we 
cannot shake it off. It will absorb all our 
attention. Some special trouble or responsi- 
bility or change in the home or business will 
assert itself and make itself felt as though it 
were the principal thing. But we ought to 
realize that this should be only occasional and 
temporary—a mere passing phase of experience. 
We ought to bring ourselves to feel that absorp- 
tion in any narrow personal interest or pursuit 
is unworthy of one who would live the true life. 
It is spiritual suicide, it is voluntary self- 
mutilation. We should endeavour to make our 
lives as wide, as rich, as full as God intended 
themtobe. Itisashameful thing for a creature 
‘made in God’s image’ to become so straitened 


in his own affections that he has no ear for the 
wide claims of the great human brotherhood, 
no concern for all that lies beyond the range of 
his personal pleasures or private pursuits. The 
Christian law of life is that no man should live 
to himself. We should realize the joys and 
sorrows of others as a part of our own lives. 
And, therefore, we should earnestly ask our- 
selves—Have I been living according to the 
Divine ideal of life? Is not the unrest, the 
ennui, the disposition to call life a poor and 
stale affair, caused by concentration upon 
myself? And will not the cure for this distress 
and weariness of life be found in giving my 
sympathies wider range, and by entering upon 
some work of charity which will help me to 


forget myself in the life and sorrows of others ?- 


True bliss 

Seek thou in holy life; in charity ; 

Not the mere passive charity which gives, 

When asked for, coin; but, active towards 
mankind, 

Embraces every good ; in love to God.t 


(2) This limitation of life and sympathy 
often arises through class prejudices. There are 
people whose thoughts never move beyond those 
who belong to their own social circle. They are 
so fettered by the small maxims and prejudices 
of their little group that all beyond it is, for 
them, as though it did not exist at all. Society 
is broken up into its little sets, and round each 
set a high wall is built, and sympathy and 
interest and intercourse are circumscribed by 
these arbitrary limits. 

(3) A third cause of this limitation arises from 
religious narrowness. It takes a variety of 
forms. Sometimes it is ecclesiastical, and then 
the Church to which the individual belongs 
becomes the boundary of his thoughts and 
affections. Sometimes the limits of sympathy 
are decided by theological schools of thought. 
Sometimes the impoverishment of sympathy 
arises from mistaken conceptions regarding the 
Christian life and what is lawful. Christian 
earnestness and seriousness are thought to be 
incompatible with music and dancing, with the 
reading of light literature, with a keen interest 
in politics, art, science. And so life is concen- 
trated upon a few things, and loses in breadth, 
fullness, variety. 

1 Pp. J. Bailey. 
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Sin is the one thing we are to hate and close 
our hearts to. All impurity, all folly, all in- 
sincerity—we must give no place tothem. But 
everything pure, elevating, innocent, should 
find a welcome. Men of all classes and condi- 
tions, with all their burdens and sorrows, should 
be objects of an ever-enlarging sympathy. 
Every arbitrary limitation of affection is a 
limitation of our happiness. As George Eliot 
says: * We can only have the highest happiness 
by having wide thoughts, and much feeling for 
the rest of the world as well as ourselves.’ The 
more full our lives are of varied sympathy and 
interest, the more are they full of joy. He who 


is for ever shut up with himself dwells with a 
very poor companion. 

Let us bear in mind that it is through obedi- 
ence to Jesus Christ, and union with Him, that 
we attain the ideal life. Education and culture 
can no doubt widen the outlook and broaden 
life in many ways; but it can also leave the 
heart intensely selfish, narrow, bigoted. It is 
participation in the spirit and life of Jesus that 
brings true freedom. He is on the way to 
being free from all that dwarfs and impoverishes 
and straitens life who is freed by the truth, who 
has become Christ’s free man. 


THE CALL TO BE SEPARATE 


2 Cor. vi. 17, 18.—‘ Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 


the unclean thi 
saith the Lord 


ighty.’ 

Sr Pav at this point in his Epistle suddenly 
breaks out into a passionate appeal to the 
Corinthians to separate themselves from every 
entangling and corrupting contact with the 
world. They must realize and maintain the 
fundamental opposition which subsists between 
the Christian life and the way of the world. The 
two are as irreconcilable as light and darkness, 
good and evil, faith and unbelief, God and the 
devil. So abrupt is this appeal that some have 
thought it must be an interpolation, taken 
perhaps from some other letter of the Apostle. 
There is little evidence in support of this sugges- 
tion. In any case the appeal is in full accord 
with the teaching and spirit of St Paul, while 
it is certainly fitted to the situation in Corinth 
where the members of the Church, living daily 
in a heathen environment, were in constant 
danger, like all of us, of a fatal conformity to 
the world. 


I 
An Op Testament ComMAND 


The appeal in our text has a long and instruc- 
tive history behind it. It appears to be a 
quotation from the Old Testament, but no exact 
parallel to it is to be found. God’s pledge to 
Solomon at the building of the Temple and 
Isaiah’s call to the exiles in Babylon contain 


; and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 


the substance of it. But the fact is that it is 


‘the distilled essence of innumerable prophetic 


appeals, and underlying it is the whole concep- 
tion of Israel as the peculiar people of God. 
Jehovah chose Israel for His own and set them 
apart to a destiny in separation from all other 
nations. As Balaam said of them, ‘ Lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations.’ The Divine 
action in which this was initiated was the 
deliverance from Egypt whereby Israel was 
redeemed by blood, baptized in the Sea, guided 
through the Desert and established in the 
Promised Land. Israel was thus brought under 
the most solemn obligations and bound to God 
by the most sacred ties. The first of all the 
commandments was, ‘I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.’ Jehovah 
and Israel were to be all in all to each other. 
Nothing must be suffered to come between. If 
anything threatened to break the bond it must 
be ruthlessly destroyed. For this reason the 
Canaanites must be rooted out of the land and 
their high places thrown down; there must be 
no intermarriage with the heathen nor any 
political entanglements; racial and religious 
purity must be jealously guarded. This was 
insisted on by prophetic teaching and enforced 
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by bitter national experience till at length it 
became the ruling passion of the Jews. They 
thrilled to the call, ° Depart ye, depart ye, go ye 
out from thence, touch no unclean thing; go 
ye out of the midst of her; be ye clean, that 
bear the vessels of the Lord.’ They cherished 
with intensity, though often doubtless in a blind 
and fanatical spirit, the conviction that they 
must keep themselves separate as the people 
of God. 

The motives underlying this call to be separ- 
ate are obvious. 
instance for the preservation of God’s people. 
They were to be hedged in just as a garden is 
enclosed to defend it from the wild, to keep out 
the weeds and thorns that would overrun it and 
choke the good seed. It was certain that if 
they were not thus sheltered from the heathen 
world they would not be able to maintain their 
faith. They would infallibly adopt heathenish 
ideas and customs. They would walk in the 
ways of the world till they grew corrupt like 
the world and were no longer distinguishable 
from the world. The whole history of Israel 
is a powerful witness to the reality and immi- 
nence of this danger. The great heathen world 
was for ever pressing in on every side, and 
through its contacts, political, social and com- 
mercial, was continually exerting a disturbing 
and corrupting influence. Time after time 
God’s people were seduced from the true faith 
to their own great loss and sorrow. If even 
Solomon by his entanglements had his heart 
turned away from God how much more likely 
were the common people to be led astray. 
Herein lay the age-long struggle and, alas, the 
tragedy of Israel. Against this danger the 
voices of the prophets were continually sounding 
out their warnings, and it is this which gives 
pathos to the prayer of Ezra when he found to 
his despair that after all these warnings and 
after the bitter experience of exile his people 
were again entangling themselves with the 
heathen world. ‘ After all that is come upon us 
for our- evil deeds, and for our great trespass, 
seeing that thou our God hast punished us less 
than our iniquities deserve, and hast given us 
such deliverance as this ; should we again break 
thy commandments, and join in affinity with the 
people of these abominations? Wouldest thou 
not be angry with us till thou hadst consumed 
us, 80 that there should be no remnant nor 
escaping ? ’ : 


It was intended in the first | 
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Another motive underlying this call to be 
separate was what one might call the exclusive- 
ness of love. Love is in its nature possessive 
and jealous. Where the whole heart is given 
it seeks the whole heart in return, and can be 
satisfied with nothing less. Such was the 
demand which God made upon His redeemed 
people. That phrase, ‘a jealous God,’ is often 
gravely misunderstood and taken in some un- 
worthy sense. But it is really an expression of 
the intensity of the Divine love which can brook 
no rival. Very movingly the prophets depict 
that love of God for Israel. It was a father’s 
love. Israel was God’s first-born son, or as 
Ezekiel preferred to put it, was a foundling 
cast away in the wilderness that Jehovah had 
taken in His pity and had nourished and 
brought up. It was as the love of a husband. 
‘I am married unto you saith the Lord.’ ‘“ Thy 
Maker is thy husband.’ His was a love that 
could stand the strain even of His people’s sin, 
could forgive and restore. ‘ Behold, I will 
allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, 
and will speak to her heart... . And I will 
betroth thee unto me forever.’ Could such 
love be satisfied with less than the whole heart, 
that His people, forsaking all other gods should 
keep themselves for Him alone? ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
the call to come out and be separate is the 
negative aspect of that first and great command, 


II 
Tue New Testament INTERPRETATION 


Understood in this sense the call to be 
separate is laid upon the Christian as well as 
upon the Jewish Church. The Jews, it is true, 
gave it a meaning that ministered to their 
racial pride. They made it the excuse for 
fanatical hatred and contempt of all other 
peoples and for a blind belief that God’s love 
was for them alone. All such pride and ex- 
clusiveness is for ever done away in Christ and 
we are taught that the redeeming love of God 
embraces all mankind. Yet there is still a call 
to the people of God to be separate from the 
world, not in any racial or social sense but in 
the spirit and manner of their life. 

Such was clearly and emphatically the teach- 
ing of Jesus. ‘If the world hate you,’ He said, 
‘ ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
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If ye were of the world, the world would love 
its own; but because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you.’ Here is the signi- 
ficance of the Cross. It stands at the heart of 
the Christian faith to remind us that the Saviour 
whom we follow was rejected and cast out by 
the world, so alien was the spirit of the world 
from His spirit. He it is who said to His 
disciples, ‘ If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.’ It was a call to take sides with 
the Crucified against the world that nailed Him 
to the Cross, and to bear with Him its enmity 
and reproach. In this sense the first disciples 
understood His call, as we can see from every 
writing of the New Testament. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews Jesus, who ‘ suffered without 
the gate,’ is likened to the sin-offering which 
was cast forth as an accursed thing and burnt 
outside the camp, and His people are called to 
share His experience. ‘ Let us go forth there- 
fore unto him without the camp, bearing his 
reproach.’ One of the elements of pure religion, 
says St James, is to ‘keep himself unspotted 
from the world,’ and he exclaims with holy 
indignation, “ Know ye not that the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God? Whosoever 
therefore will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God.’ St Paul’s whole view of the 
Christian life rests on this principle. He saw 
in the Cross not only the symbol of Divine love 
but also the touchstone of Christian experience. 
Through the Cross of Christ he said, ‘ The world 
is crucified unto me and I unto the world.’ 
Paul and the world were sundered by a mutual 
repulsion as utter as the gulf of death. Chris- 
tians are to reckon themselves dead indeed unto 
sin but alive unto God through Christ Jesus. 
They are soldiers on active service who must 
not entangle themselves with the affairs of this 
life. They are a colony of heaven who in an 
alien world must live subject only to the laws 
of that Kingdom to which they belong. 

Such is the teaching of the New Testament, 
and it is not diffieult to discern its wisdom and 
the Divine motives underlying it. The call to 
be separate is intended for the defence of the 
Christian life, not for the preservation of racial 
purity as in the case of the Jews, but for the 
preservation of spiritual purity. This was what 
our Lord prayed for in His great intercessory 


prayer. ‘They are not of the world, even as I 


am not of the world. I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.’ It 
can never be easy to maintain spiritual purity 
in a sinful world, and Christians must ever be 
on guard against the danger of contamination, 
not in any pharisaic spirit but under the impulse 
of self-preservation. Herbert Spencer in his 
Autobiography + quotes a letter he had received 
more than forty years before from a Christian 
friend of his youth who wrote with deep regret 
renouncing his friendship because he feared 
that his faith was too frail to risk ‘ the danger 
which might accrue from my association with 
one so talented as yourself, and so well able to 
make the worse appear the better reason.’ The 
spiritual life is but a frail plant in the best of us 
and needs careful culture and defence. 

At the same time the call to be separate is 
an expression of the exclusive love of God our 
Saviour. Jesus declared the first and great com- 
mandment to be, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart‘and with all thy soul and 
with all thy strength and with all thy mind.’ 
There must be no rival. ‘Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ As Christ loved His own 
which were in the world and loved them unto 
the end, so He cannot but seek a whole-hearted. 
love in return. The marriage bond is made the 
emblem of the love that binds Christ and the 
Church in one, and a union of such intimacy is 
imperilled by the least breath of unfaithfulness. 
‘I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy,” 
writes St Paul to the Corinthians, ‘ for I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may pre- 
sent you as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.’ “Wherefore come out from among 
them and be ye separate.’ 


Til 
MoprERN SIGNIFICANCE 


Now the question of importance is, What 
practical significance has this call for us? John 
Bunyan describes his pilgrims in Vanity Favr as 
being markedly different from all others in their 
dress, in their speech, and in their contempt for 
all the merchandise of the Fair. This is the 

1 i, 275. 
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traditional picture of the Christian in his atti- 
tude to the world, but is it relevant in these 
modern days? Many would say it is no longer 
relevant, no longer the ideal. It was true 
enough in times of prevailing heathenism and 
persecution when Christians were as a little 
flock surrounded by ravening wolves, but now 
in a Christian land where the principles of the 
gospel have leavened the social order the call 
to be separate is in large measure obsolete. 

Here, without doubt; is the gravest danger 
threatening the life of the Church to-day. The 
call to be separate is not taken seriously, but is 
ignored or set aside. Society is supposed to 
be in general Christian and friendly, so that 
a certain moderate standard of decent living 
is all that is required. The high command, 
“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind,’ 
ceases to have any practical meaning. Many 
professing Christians seem perfectly content 
simply to follow the customs and opinions of 
their time. They are astonished and even 
resentful if more is expected of them. Others, 
more earnest, have persuaded themselves that 
it is a wise policy to conform to the world in 
order thereby to win the world. A fatal mis- 
take. As Harnack, the Church historian has 
pointed out, the Church never had so much 
influence on the world as when she kept herself 
aloof from the world. A Church conformed to 
the world will never lead the world. She must 
be separate if she would impress and uplift. 

In what sense, then, are Christians called to 
be separate? What will the call mean in terms 
of our daily life? It need hardly be said that 
no mechanical rules have been or can be laid 
down. Life is too varied and subtle and com- 
plex for that. There have been extreme 
ascetics who thought to solve the problem by 
living in every respect contrary to human 
nature, utterly renouncing the joys of life and 
counting all that was pleasant to be sinful. 
Others, less extreme, have marked out certain 
things as forbidden and have made separation 
from these the badge and test of Christian dis- 
cipleship. In many cases these judgments have 
been sound. ‘These standing prohibitions of 
the Church represent accumulated experience, 
and all young people especially will do wisely 
not to break away from them. What the mass 
of Christians in the past have found hurtful 
to the Christian character will in most cases be 
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hurtful still. For if it can be said of the secular 
world in all matters of experience that “this 
wise old world is mainly right,” it may surely 
be said also of the Christian community.’ ? 
But the problem cannot be solved by any code 
of rules however wise and comprehensive. The 
separation is not something negative but posi- 
tive. It is not a question merely of living 
contrary to the world, but of living in harmony 
with God and of refraining from everything 
that would disturb that harmony. It does not 
mean simply emptying the heart of all worldly 
desires and affections—a thing impossible in 
itseli—but it means opening the heart to the 
love of God in Christ, and letting that love 
exert its expulsive power. 

No hard and fast rules are laid down becaus 
we are ‘not under the law but under grace.’ _ 
Grace is the all-sufficient impulse to holy living. 
In other words, if we Christians realized our 
position and our privileges in Christ we should 
live in accordance with them, with a scrupulous 
avoidance of every unworthy way. ‘Ye are 
the temple of the living God.’ That means 
absolute purity. A temple is set apart for holy 
uses and must not be profaned. ‘* What con- 
cord hath the temple of God with idols?’ When 
holy things are desecrated even the world is 
shocked. ‘ This I well remember,’ says Bunyan, 
speaking of his unregenerate days, ‘ that though 
I could myself sin with the greatest delight and 
ease, yet even then, if I had at any time seen 
wicked things by those who professed godliness, 
it would make my spirit tremble.’? A temple is 
built for God’s glory, and no idol must be exalted 
in it. Near the Church of St Mark’s in Venice 
there are three seventeenth-century churches 
which are often admired for their highly ornate 
sculpture, but Ruskin points out that on closer 
inspection they are found to be ‘entirely 
destitute of every religious symbol, sculpture or 
inscription.’ They are really monuments to the 
glory of three Venetian families at whose expense 
they were rebuilt, and Ruskin justly calls them 
‘impious buildings, manifestations of insolent 
atheism.’ ? Such must be the Divine judgment 
on every life, however imposing its structure, 
where all is not done to the glory of God. 

Again, it is said, ‘ Ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’ That 
implies absolute love. Every Christian is called 


1 A. Harper, Deuteronomy, 195. 
2 Grace Abounding, § 11. 3 Stones of Venice. 
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to live and behave as a child of God. How 
much is implied in that, and how sufficient a 
guide it would be for our daily life if it were 
constantly kept in view! We must do nothing 
to dishonour the name, nothing to degrade our 
high callmg. We have been chosen in the 
mercy of God and given a new standing within 
the household of fi ith. Henceforth we must 
live as those who are within the family, loyal 
and loving, and very sensitive to anything that 
would break the fellowship. ‘ He that is born 
of God doth not commit sin, says St John, 
meaning, as we say, ‘It is not done.’ Anything 
sinful is totally incompatible with the character 
of a son of God. For this reason the loving 
invitation to join the family of God must inevit- 
ably carry with it the call to come out and be 
separate. 

It is a matter of the greatest urgency to realize 
‘and respond to this. Not only our growth in 
grace, but the welfare of the Church and the 
progress of the Kingdom are concerned in it. 
Why is the Church so ineffective, like salt which 
has lost its savour? Undoubtedly because 
Christians have so far conformed to the world 
that they no longer stand out conspicuous and 
separate as the people of God. ‘The spirit of 
the world has poured into its veins like poison, 
to benumb and paralyse. Having fallen to the 
world’s level the Church has no longer power to 
uplift the world. Neither can we hope for any 
betterment until, once again like the disciples of 
old, we give heed and respond to the call, “Come 
out from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch no unclean thing.’ And 
also to this, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.’ 

J. H. Morrison 


: | 
The Compensations of God 


2 Cor. vii. 5, 6.—* Without were fightings, within were 
fears. Nevertheless he that comforteth the lowly, even 
God, comforted us by the coming of Titus’ (R.V.). 

Sr Pau was tossing on a broken sea of troubles 
at this moment. Not long before he had been 
driven out of Ephesus by a riot, and obliged to 
leave the local Christians in a crisis. He was 
now anxiously waiting in Macedonia for the 
return of Titus from a mission to the Corinthian 
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Church, where some Christians had been mis- 
conducting themselves. ‘ Without were fight- 
ings ’—external attacks upon himself and the 
Churches ; ‘ within were fears ’—concern and 
heaviness about the faith and behaviour of 
Christians for whom he felt responsible, especi- 
ally about those in the south. He found the 
strain of waiting for his envoy almost intoler- 
able. But one day Titus arrived with good news 
about the Corinthian Church, and the Apostle’s 
depression was instantly changed into relief and 
cheerfulness. 

What enabled him to ride out the storm? 
Well, he was fast to three anchors. 


1. God’s Word.—The Apostle seems to have 
been turning over one of his favourite chapters 
in the Old Testament. The phrase, ‘ He that 
comforteth the lowly,’ shows incidentally where 
he had been looking for courage during the 
fe of strain. It is a quotation from the 
orty-ninth chapter of Isaiah. Several echoes of 
the chapter are to be heard throughout Paul’s 
letters, and the reference here suggests that the 
phrases of it clung to his mind during the time 
of anxiety which had now closed. Probably he 
valued the chapter on account of its stress upon 
the freedom of the gospel for the nations. But 
what further attracted him was the fact that 
this was a chapter of encouragement for people 
who were tempted to fear that their work for 
God had proved a failure. 

Here, then, is one means of holding ourselves 
open to receive God’s compensations. When 
our surroundings are dumb and contrary we can 
turn to God’s Word. It is part of our equip- 
ment for the Christian service and experience to 
know our way to the great, calm passages of the 
Bible. We should have our favourite chapters 
or psalms, and we should have them by heart. 
There are times when we may have little 
to fall back upon for the rallying of our 
aith. 

4] Here is an extract from Mr Gladstone’s 
Diary: ‘On most occasions of very sharp 
pressure or trial, some word of Scripture has 
come home to me as if borne on angels’ wings. 
Many could I recollect. In the winter of 1837, 
Psalm cxxvili. This came in a most singular 
manner, but it would be a long story to tell. 
In the Oxford contest of 1847 (which was very 
harrowing), the verse ‘““O Lord God, Thou 
strength of my health, Thou hast covered my 
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head in the day of battle.” On the 17th April, 
1853 (my first Budget speech), it was—‘‘ Give 
Thy strength unto Thy servant, and help the 
son of Thine handmaid.”’ In the Crimean War 
Budget, it was—‘* Thou shalt prepare a table 
before me against them that trouble me.” ’ 


2. Unselfishness.—Another safeguard is un- 
selfishness. Sympathy with other people may 
often seem to carry in its train more discomfort 
than pleasure. Those who are sensitive to the 
needs and errors of their fellow-men, and who 
endeavour to interest themselves in people who 
have any claim on them, suffer more than if 
they were content to be self-centred and in- 
different. Yet, if they lay themselves open to 
anxieties and annoyances, they get compensa- 
tions infinitely richer than the selfish ever 
dream of. Paul was thrilled by the good news 
from Corinth. The better resolves of his 
friends there sent a glow of unselfish pleasure to 
his heart. It was his keen sense of responsi- 
bility for them which had occasioned him these 
hours of distress, and it was through the same 
feeling, which knit him to their interests, that 
the new happiness arrived. There are people 
who, as far as possible, deliberately avoid 
interesting themselves in others and forming 
ties of responsibility, simply because they 
shrink from the worries and expense which they 
anticipate will ensue from such associations. 
It is sometimes feasible to safeguard life by 
restricting it in this way. But the cultivation 
of an easy unconcern shuts out also the finer 
joys which we cannot have apart from the fuller 
and heavier responsibilities. There are Divine 
compensations which never visit the self-centred. 
There is no room for them to enter when the 
door is shut upon the duties and demands of 
human sympathy. 

4, The man who spends his years on earth in 
shallow enjoyment or selfish ease, careless of 
the world’s sorrow and indifferent to its sin, 
blind to its finest beauties and most thrilling 
tragedies, moved by no great love, actuated 
by. no high hope, stirred by no holy enthusiasm, 
is ignorant of all true life. He only really lives 
whose interests go beneath the surface, who 
has gone up into the heights and down into 
the depths, whose heart beats in unison with 
the great heart of humanity, who weeps for the 
. world’s pain and suffers for its sin, who has 
tasted the fullness of unselfish love, who has 


swelled with mighty hopes, who has burned 
with divine inspirations.+ 


3. Moral Humility.—When Paul speaks of the 
God who comforts the lowly, he means that it 
is only the unassuming and humble who can 
receive this gift of God. It is easy to become 
moody and bitter when people disappoint us 
and work seems temporarily useless. We may 
feel we scarcely deserved to be treated in this 
way, and resentment against our fellow-creatures 
may slip into a sullen apathy or a nervous fear 
that God is not looking after us properly. 
Sensible people sometimes try to overcome this 
petulance by dwelling grimly on its absurdity. 
How unreasonable, they argue, to expect much 
from human nature! How stupid for puny 
man to protest against the dealings of the 
Infinite Power which is over all human concerns. j 
But, if this reading of life cleans out our petty 
pride, it fails to put in any moral comfort. We 
need a more Christian view of the situation, and 
Paul defines it by saying that the only secure 
position is the humble mind which makes no 
bargains with God, which realizes that we are 
God’s, here for His ends and not for our own, 
here as His soldiers and servants. 

Even under the untoward discipline we get 
reminders of His thoughtfulness, if we are care- 
ful to notice them. Cowper, who knew from 
experience the black hours of despondency that 
occasionally visit life, put the whole secret into 
the first words of the Olney hymn : 


Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings. 


The relief of God generally surprises life along 
that line. It is the cheerful, not the grumbling 
and defiant, who receive the compensations of 
God’s comfort. Those who are trying pluckily 
to make the best of things and refusing to let 
their faith in God break down, those who will 
fail, if need be, with a smile and a cheer—it is 
they who are visited by God’s rallying encourage- 
ments, as’they swing with their three anchors 
out, a memory of God’s Word, a temper of 
unselfishness, and a humble, resolute conscience 
for their immediate duty. 

Take, for example, our friendships. Paul 
realized at this time what an unspeakable 
solace it is to have a reliable friend. No doubt 

1, J. Perry. 
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it was the good news from Corinth which 
relieved the Apostle’s anxiety, but often it is 
not anything our friend brings which helps us. 
It is just himself. When we say good-bye to a 
friend, after he has been sitting with us, we are 
sometimes inclined. to say to ourselves what 
Paul said about Titus: ‘ God comforted me by 
his coming.’ He may have said nothing about 
religion. Perhaps he was unconscious of our 
special trouble. But his presence, the sense 
that he is our friend, his power of taking 
_us out of ourselves and making us feel that, 
after all, we are not isolated units—all this 
forms one of God’s direct compensations to 
us. We go back to face our life, heartened 
and uplifted. 

“God comforted us by the coming of Titus.’ 
The incident of a friend’s visit may be part 
of God’s large providence of encouragement. 
James Smetham closes a letter with thanks to 
a friend for writing to him when he happened to 
be depressed : * Glad to get your friendly letter. 
It was like the coming of Titus. [ think 
Providence in these days often sends Titus by 
post.’ But whether our friends rally us by 
personal intercourse or by correspondence, the 
great point is to see in them one of the Divine 
compensations. What we must do is to recog- 
nize gladly that the moving of one heart to 
another is the work of God. He it is who 

prompts these instincts of thoughtfulness and 
affection and loyalty. It is not by accident 
that you and your friend come together. The 
mutual interests, the exchange of thought, the 
moral stimulus, ‘the close intimacy, the confi- 
dence which you enjoy in your friend, the affinities 
that draw men and women together across 
differences of age and position, are a wonderful 
providence. And they seldom seem so wonder- 
ful or so Divine as when they help us, in some 
difficult hour, to compose our minds and keep 


our footing. 


It is not because your heart is mine—mine 
Mine alone ; 

It is not because you chose me, weak and 

ioaly 

For your own ; 

Not because the earth is fairer, and the skies 

d above you 
liant for the shining of your eyes— 
That I love you! 
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Nay, not even because your hand holds heart 
and life ; 

At your will 

Soothing, hushing all its discord, making strife 
Calm and still ; 

Teaching Trust to fold her wings, nor ever roam 
From her nest ; 

Teaching Love that her securest, safest home 
Must be Rest. 


But because this human Love, though true and 
sweet— 
Yours and mine— 
Has been sent by Love more tender, more 
complete, 
More divine ; 
That it leads our hearts to rest at last in 
Heaven, 
Far above you ; 
Do I take you as a gift that God has given— 
—And I love you!? 


‘Without were fightings, within were fears. 
Nevertheless ’"—the compensations of God sur- 
prise us on this side and on that. There are 
good reasons for holding to our faith. Things 
come together against us, things press on us, 
we have sleepless nights and anxious days. 
‘ Nevertheless—God!’ That is our supreme 
compensation, God’s presence living and moving 
through it all to rally the dutiful and the devout 
who are resolved that, come what may, they 
will on no account surrender. His compensa- 
tions are abroad and at work on our behalf. 
Nothing can keep them from us. Nothing in 
heaven or on earth can hinder their arrival. 


God—and Titus 


2 Cor. vii. 6.—‘ Nevertheless God, that comforteth those 
that are cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus.’ 


Ir is the glory of the Hebrew genius that it 
makes bold to scale the heavens and bring God 
into man’s little life. The Lord—what shall 
other nations say of Him? That He is great 
and high and holy, that He is remote and un- 
knowable and unthinkable. But this is what 
the Hebrew says, and has taught the world to 
1 Adelaide Procter. 
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say after him: ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.’ 

Here we see the daring, the fearless leap of 
faith that brings the Eternal down from the 
infinite heavens into such a thing as the timely 
advent of a friend. We say, as Francis 
Thompson did, ‘Heaven and Charing Cross.’ 
We seek for God, and, behold! He is beside 
us—in Titus. We look at our friend, and think 
of all that we owe to his friendship and trust 
and charity, and he vanishes, and we are gazing 
upwards and saying: ‘ We thank Thee, O God.’ 
There are scores and scores, in this age of ours, 
searching, listening within for some magical 
unearthly voice, peering all up and down life 
for a glimpse of some naked, patently super- 
natural fact, and, confessing sadly that there 
is no sign of Him to be found. They see Nature 
and Beauty and Truth; they see life and men, 
women, and children; they see their love and 
loyalty and sacrifice, their sympathy, patience 
and toil; but the naked, self-evidencing fact 
of God they never see. And to these, Paul’s 
truth comes like a new gospel. You are looking 
too high, it says to them. See in your friend 
God’s comfort to you. Look for the Divine in 
the human. 

God—and Titus! How much trouble and 
sorrow we have brought upon ourselves by 
separating these two! A dehumanized type of 
religion bids aspiring souls to drop Titus from 
their vocabulary, and an irreligious type of 
humanism cries out: ‘Away with God, and 
release us Titus, our human brother.’ And 
though we stand clear of both extremes, their 
leaven is but slowly purged out of the soul, and 
most of us have yet to learn that God’s comfort 
is never so characteristically His, never so con- 
vincingly Divine, as when it comes through 
Titus. 

4‘ One day,’ so relates the Persian mystic, 
Fariduddin Attar, ‘an old woman came to the 
great Sheikh, Bu Ali Daccac, and offered him a 
sheet of gold-paper, saying: ‘“‘ Accept this at 
my hand.” “ Nay,” replied the Sheikh, “‘ for 
I have vowed to accept nothing from anybody 
except God.” The old woman at once replied : 
‘“‘ But where hast thou learnt to see double ? 
Wouldst thou see more than one object, wert 
thou not squint-eyed ? ” ’ 

Our separation of God and Titus is due to 
defective vision. We may be ready to believe 
that a great love that comes only once in a 
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lifetime is of God. We could perhaps even 
name some radiant saint whose friendship is a 
sacrament, and concerning whom we Can say : 


. . . how shall I learn virtues, and yet shun 
thee ? 
For thou art so near Heaven 
That heavenly meditations pause upon thee. 


Thou dost beset the path to every shrine. 
My trembling thoughts discern 

Thy goodness in the good for which I pine ; 
And if I turn but from one sin, I turn 

Unto a smile of thine.t 


Such high and rare spiritual friendship we can 
understand. But if God were in such a prosaic 
happening as the arrival of Titus, what is there 
in our lives that is too insignificant, too purely 
human and ordinary to have concealed in it 
God’s purpose of love and blessing for us? If 
God was in the coming of Titus—then we are 
just wrapped round with His purpose; and He 
touches and calls and comforts and heals and 
helps us every day. 


1. This truth gives us a larger doctrine of 
Providence. There are some who look back on 
their lives and say there is no Providence visible. 
No angel with drawn sword, perhaps, no writing 
in the sky. But that is not how God’s Provi- 
dence reaches us. It is by human voices that 
we know and love, by books that we read, that 
God speaks to us. It is by the material dis- 
abilities and limitations we complain of that 
He guides our feet. When the Lord speaks 
His word of hope or comfort to us, unless we 
have learned Paul’s wisdom, we may, like Mary, 
‘ suppose him to be the gardener.’ 

When we think on what moved us to some 
fateful decision, we may be able to account for 
every link in the chain. It is all natural, 
ordinary, human. And yet God is in it, or 
there is no Providence at all. A mishap at a 
pauper’s funeral, and the unfeeling laughter of 
some officials, set young Ashley Cooper thinking 
many years ago. There is nothing obviously 
of God about that. Yet that was what turned 
him into the Lord Shaftesbury of later days, 
with a heart aflame to right social wrongs. 

One of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets® 
said of God: ‘ Verily thou art a God that hidest 

1K. Herman, The Touch of God, 176. 
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thyself.’ And we all assent. Clouds and dark- 
ness are about Him. We do not see Him, we 
never see Him, we only see Titus. But this 
Scripture is written for us that we may learn 
to believe that behind our friend or our un- 
expected gift or our closed door, there is the 
Providence of the Father in Heaven. 

§; Alexander Irvine, in My Lady of the 
Chimney Corner, has a beautiful passage in 
which he shows us the Providence of God 
streaming through a consecrated personality 
upon a stricken soul. Eliza is mourning the 
sudden death of her boy Henry, and is in 
desperate néed of God’s comfort. Anna induces 
her to kneel with her by the bedside. Then 
Anna advises the stricken woman to ask God 
to lay His Hand on her head. Startled as she 
is at so novel a suggestion yet Eliza utters the 
prayer. As gently as falls an autumn leaf Anna 
laid her hand on Eliza’s head, held it there for 
a moment and removed it. ‘ Oh, oh, oh, He’s 
‘done it, Anna, He’s done it, glory be t’ God, 
He’s done it !’ 

* Rise up, dear,’ Anna said, ‘ an’ tell me about 
it.’ 

‘ There was a nice feelin’ went down through 
me, Anna, an’ th’ han’ was just like yours!’ 

- “The han’ was mine,’ replied Anna gently, 
* but it was God’s too.’ 

“Listen, dear,’ Anna said, ‘ God’s arm is not 
shortened. He takes a han’ wherever He can 
find it and just diz what He likes wi’ it. Some- 
times He takes a bishop’s and lays it on a 
child’s head in benediction, then He takes the 
han’ of a docthur t’ relieve pain, th’ han’ of a 
mother t’ guide her chile, an’ sometimes He 
takes th’ han’ of an aul craither like me t’ give 
a bit o’ comfort to a neighbour. But they’re 
all han’s touch’t by His Spirit, an’ His Spirit is 
everywhere lukin’ fur han’s t’ use.’ 


2. We find in it also a larger doctrine of 
Inspiration. Those who are living the Godward 
life in the faith of Jesus, hope and pray, and 
now and then may even see, that they are 
learning, growing in grace, increasing in the 
knowledge of God. It may be very slow, but 
it is real. They are being taught, illumined by 
what they call their ‘means of grace.’ But 
what are these? Books, nature, poetry, art, 
music; their children, their homes, sicknesses, 
and daily work. And the big common ones: 
Prayer, Worship, and the Bible. But God is 
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not visible anywhere there. He hides Himself 
behind our means of grace. Even in the Sacra- 
ments of the Church or of common life He is 
hidden and His glory veiled; so that we need 
the eye of faith to be able to see that it was 
God who comforted and helped and taught us 
by the reading of some book, or a quiet talk 
with a friend. With this thought to guide us, 
we can lay full and frank emphasis on the 
humanness of these books that make up our 
Bible. They have a definite historical place 
and purpose, and they have suffered the vicissi- 
tudes of other books. Yet, guided by Paul’s 
thought, we can understand how they have been 
used by God, and how He has a purpose in them, 
and speaks through them. And when some 
word there finds us, and our heart burns within 
us, we are not content to express our debt to 
Isaiah or St Paul. For it pleased God to give 
us this for our comfort or enlightening, and our 
thanks are due to Him. 


3. Best of all, this line of thought opens out 
for us a worthy and welcome doctrine of the 
Incarnation. It is in the face of Jesus that we 
have seen the glory of God. All that we know 
of God, all that is precious and personal; all 
that draws us to Him and moves us to trust 
ourselves to Him, body, soul, and spirit, for 
this life and the next; all that we know of His 
forgiveness, patience and love—all that, we 
have got from Christ and through Him. There 
is no title or honour too august or divine to 
express our sense of what Jesus is as Redeemer 
and Lord, the Bearer of the Good News, Himself 
the gospel to men. 

But, when we sit down to read the story of 
His life on earth, how He grew in wisdom and 
stature, and was made perfect through suffer- 
ing; how He was tempted in all respects like 
as we are, yet without sin; when we watch Him 
as He walks through these pages of the gospel 
from the Carpenter’s bench to the Cross, it is 
the true and perfect humanity of our Lord 
which draws us to Him. If we could have seen 
Him, there was no nimbus above His head. 
He lived a Man among men that Simon the 
Pharisee could insult, and Roman soldiers could 
mock and scourge and crucify. Yet was God 
in Him reconciling the world unto Himself. 
Here is the best and greatest of all the trea- 
sures of God bestowed on men, and it, too, is an 
earthen vessel. Even in Jesus we do not see 
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the unveiled Divine. The glory of God is 
hidden in the life and character, in the love 
and sacrifice of a sinless Son of Man. 

The infinite and eternal Father, that He may 
win the love and trust of His heedless, wilful 
children, goes all the length that Love can go, 
and gives Himself to them in the Man, Jesus 
Christ. It is God’s way in every sphere, right 
up to the highest. He is a God who hides Him- 
self. He sent Paul His comfort by the coming 
of Titus. That, on the plane of daily Provi- 
dence ; and on the topmost peak and summit 
of His grace, this—that the Father sends us and 
all men His salvation, His love, His very Self 
in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man. 


Sorrow for Sin 


2 Cor. vii. 10.—‘ For godly sorrow worketh repentance 
unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret : 
but the sorrow of the world worketh death’ (R.V.). 


1. THE statement of the text presents us with 
one of those antitheses so dear to St Paul. A 
sharp contrast is an incisive weapon for truth, 
and the Apostle wields it with exceptional 
power. The opposed terms, however, so clearly 
defined for the Apostle and his immediate 
hearers, are often found to have lost some of 
their distinctness for us. We do not at once 
perceive how a difference can be made in the 
quality of grief; why, in one person, it should 
be stigmatized as a sorrow of the world, and in 
another commended as godly. But when’ we 
are told that one produces repentance and a 
better life, and the other ends in moral death, 
in an extinction, that is, of the finer feelings, an 
atrophy of the spiritual affections, then we begin 
to see the reality of the contrast. Make the 
Apostolic statement as general as we will, it is 
true to fact. There must be a nobility in the 
mind that will find uses in adversity. Over 
some natures the shadows of life pass with no 
suggestion but that of the gloom they bring. 
They are either sunk into apathy, or stung 
to irritability by affliction. Without something 
like Christian hope and trust, their sympathies 
will dry up and wither before the scorching 
wind of calamity, and St Paul would have called 
that a sorrow of the world which leaves its 
victims dead, alike to the claim of affection and 
the voice of duty. 

But the circumstances which produced the 
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text direct us to limit its application to the 
sorrow that has some relation to sin. The world 
has its sorrow on account of sin, after its own 
way, and from its own standpoint ; \and it must 
be some sorrow of this kind that is here alluded 
to, else the point of the contrast between it and 
godly sorrow would be lost. For instance, there 
is the sorrow occasioned by the shame, exposure, 
infamy, loss, a man may have brought upon 
himself by some transgression. Of this kind 
was the sorrow of Saul when he said to Samuel, 
who had just predicted the loss of his kingdom 
for his disobedience, “ I have sinned, yet honour 
me now before the elders of the people.’ This 
sorrow becomes sometimes a fierce exasperation 
under the pressure of the consequences of sin. 
Such was the sorrow of Cain when, in the passion 
of his resentment at God’s sentence upon him, 
he cried, ‘ My sin is greater than I can bear.’ 
Or it passes into a gloomy, desponding, hopeless 
remorse, into the very abandonment of despair. 
Such was the sorrow of Judas. 

The sorrow of the world is not a sorrow for 
sin as such but rather for its consequences. 
Among the consequences of sin loss of reputa- 
tion is one of the most painful. If it be a pang 
felt im the moral being for failure of character, 
it will prove wholesome and salutary. But it 
may not be the moral nerve that suffers, but 
one less worthy. The guilty queen in Tenny- 
son’s Idyll recognizes the truth of this. In 
the outburst of grief at the never-ending doom 
awaiting her she detects the presence in her 
passion of elements which may render her 
repentance ineffectual : 


I must not dwell on that defeat of fame ; 
Let the world be: that is but of the world. 


Mere dread of consequences, however acute or 
strong, while it may repress the outbreak of 
evil to some extent, touches not in the smallest 
degree the root of the thing, because it neither 
eradicates nor counteracts the love of sm. That 
remains in all its potency. Hence he who woke 
in the morning to all the miserable suffering of 
the previous night’s excess and vowed amend- 
ment, repeats that excess as soon as the reaction 
has passed away. Why? Because his sorrow 
was no real contrition for sin. 

{| Without energy, repentance is disease. He 
who can find nothing to do but weep for his sins 
will end by weeping because he has nothing to 
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eat. Like Mackellar, Stevenson ‘ knows nothing 
less respectable than the tears of drunkenness, 
and turns his back impatiently on this poor 
sight.’ He is not afraid of the application of 
his principles to individual cases, and says 
plainly of Robert Burns: ‘He was still not 
perhaps devoted to religion, but haunted by it : 
and at a touch of sickness prostrated himself 
before God in what I can only call unmanly 
penitence.’ + 


2. The Corinthians, we are told, were made 
sorry “according to God.’ Their sorrow had 
reference to Him. When the Apostle’s letter 
pricked their hearts they became conscious of 
that which they had forgotten—God’s relation 
to them and His judgment on their conduct. It 
is this element that makes any sorrow ‘ godly,’ 
and, without this, sorrow does not look towards 
repentance at all. God sees sin not in its 
consequences but in itself—a thing infinitely 
evil, even if the consequences were happiness to 
the guilty instead of misery. So sorrow accord- 
ing to God is to see sin as God sees it. The 
grief of Peter was as bitter as that of Judas. 
He went out and wept bitterly ; how bitterly 
none can tell but they who have learned to look 
on sin as God does. But in Peter’s grief there 
was an element of hope; and that sprang pre- 
cisely from this—that he saw God in it all. 
Despair of self did not lead to despair of God. 

We are all of us quite ready to say, ‘I have 
done wrong many a time’; but there are some 
of us who hesitate to take the other step, and 
say, ‘Ihavedonesin.’ Sin has for its correlative 
God. If there is no God there is no sin. There 
may be faults, there may be failures, there may 
be transgressions, breaches of the moral law, 
things done inconsistent with man’s nature and 

constitution, and so on; but if there be a God, 
then we have personal relations to that Person 
and His law; and when we break His law it is 
more than crime; it is more than fault; it is 
more than transgression; it is more than 
wrong; itissin. It is when we lift the shutter 
off conscience, and let the light of God rush in 
upon our hearts and consciences, that we have 
the sorrow that worketh repentance and salva- 
tion and life. . 
This sorrow is awakened by considerations of 
the goodness and love of God. Its burden is not, 
“I have incurred the wrath of an angry God,’ 
1 John Kelman, Vhe Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, 236. 
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but, ‘I have grieved my Father, my Saviour.’ 
Hence it is a sorrow for sin as such. It is not 
the thought of the penalty that oppresses, but 
of the fault itself, as a thing against God. The 
sinner is conscious of his sin in relation to the 
Holy One, and feels that its inmost soul of pain 
and guilt is this, that he has fallen away from the 
grace and friendship of God. He has wounded 
a love to which he is dearer than he is to him- 
self: to know this is really to grieve, with a 
sorrow which leads to true repentance. 


3. A feeling so deep once stirred cannot end 
in mere feeling. ‘Godly sorrow worketh repent- 
ance unto salvation.’ By his humility of soul, 
his sorrow for a neglected duty, a forsaken trust, 
a broken ideal, the penitent sinner puts himself 
into line with God’s purpose for his life. So he 
may claim with assurance the Divine help. ‘The 
Lord saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.’ 
Under a thousand images the Scriptures repeat 
that God is instantly and always on the side of 
the bare wish for better things. No faintest cry 
is unnoticed or disregarded. All the resources 
of heaven will be despatched to the help of the 
truly penitent. God and heaven become his 
fast allies. 

We must not think, however, of godly sorrow 
as of one isolated event in the history of a human 
soul. The Apostle, who here says of contrition 
that it worketh repentance to salvation, else- 
where tells the Christian that he must work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling. ‘ Re- 
pentance,’ says South, ‘has a purifying power, 
and every tear is of cleansing virtue ; but these 
penitential clouds must still be kept dropping ; 
one shower will not suffice, for repentance is not 
one single action, but a course.’ And Carlyle, 
in a passage familiar to us all, has given a picture 
of this course: ‘Struggle, often baffled, sore 
bafiled, down as into an entire wreck; yet a 
struggle never ended ; ever, with tears, repent- 
ance, true unconquerable purpose begun anew. 
Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walling, 
in truth, always that? A succession of falls ? 
Man can do no other: in this wild element of 
a life he has to struggle onwards ; now fallen, 
deep abased: and ever with tears, repentance, 
with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle 
again, still onwards. That his struggle be a 
faithful, unconquerable one—that is the question 
of questions.’ Yes, but let us say, with this 
addition, that he wage it in the trust that he 
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has behind him the everlasting strength of God, 
and by his side the great Captain of his Salvation, 
Jesus Christ. 


Who may tell how often sorrow 
Cometh at the close of day ; 
Sorrow for the sinful record 
Borne by passing time away ; 
Sorrow for good resolutions 
Broken in the toil of life ; 
For the Christian’s weapons tarnished, 
Blunted in the daily strife. 
Yet this sorrow bringeth comfort, 
When it bends the contrite knee 
In an act of heartfelt worship, 
In a deep humility. 
Then it is the blest forerunner 
Of a grace that steals always, 
With refreshing to the spirit, 
Changing sighs to songs of praise. 
Sorrow such as this be ever 
Welcome to this heart of mine, 
Through such tears a hopeful rambow 
O’er my future path doth shine ; 
Minister of heaven’s giving, 
Messenger to clear the way, 
Till the love of God descending 
Teaches all my soul to pray. 
And, in answer, such a measure 
Of His strength divine comes down, 
That my spirit more than ever 
Strives to win and wear the crown.! 


The First Gift 


2 Cor. ay 5.—‘ And this they did, not as we hoped, 
but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us 
by the will of God.’ 


St Paux was appealing for an offering from the 
Corinthians and in so doing he reminds them 
of the wonderful efforts the Macedonians had 
made under the most depressing conditions. 
They had not waited to see what the Corinthians 
would give, but had followed the dictates of 
their own grateful hearts. ‘In much proof of 
affliction the abundance of their joy and their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality, for according to their power, yes, 
beyond their power, they gave willingly.’ It 
1 R. W. Buckley. 


was enough that there was a need in Jerusalem, 
and, although they were a poor people, although 
they had suffered severely through devastating 
wars, although they had been ground down by 
intolerable taxation, still they astonished the 
Apostle by their liberality. Though themselves 
in sore distress, yet they gave and prayed that 
their united gifts might enrich and bless a 
people far away and in need. The cause of 
Christ had first place in their lives. 

“They gave beyond their power.’ If this 
spirit were to pervade our churches and men of 
moderate means and large possessions were to 
combine with the poor in their standard of 
giving, if the Macedonian example became the 
law of Christian liberality, how the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom might go forward. Are not 
the men who have made history the men who 
have gone beyond their power, who have laid 
their very lives on the altar for Jesus Christ ? 
When any man or woman does that, giving 
is no longer a problem but a joy. And ‘ they 
gave willingly.” They felt they were honoured 
by being allowed to give. They put the cause 
of Christ first in their lives, and that settled a 
thousand other questions for them. 


1. To put Christ first—that is the great need 
of this day and every day. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,’ not 
after you have given everything else a place. 
To every follower the Lord Christ says, ‘ Put 
My cause first, first in your living, in your 
thinking, in your conversation, and in the busy 
thoroughfares of life.’ 

This was the secret of the Macedonians’ 
generosity. The Apostle says, “ First they gave 
their own selves to the Lord.’ Then all minor 
gifts become easy. It is hard to give where the 
heart has not been given. It is easy to give 
where the heart is given first, where the Lord 
has become their passion and purpose in life. 
For Him they speak, with Him they go forward, 
for Him they live. No road is too long, no 
task too arduous, no load too heavy because 
they have passed through the door of personal 
consecration. 

They gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
then they gave their money. The one followed 
the other in natural and vital succession. If 
the first gift is sincere, the second gift is certain. 
If the first gift is partial and hesitant, the 
second gift will be maimed and reluctant. The 
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vital gift of self is gloriously inclusive of every 
other offering. It is the great surrender which 
draws everything else into its train. 

§| That is a great epitaph on Gordon’s monu- 
ment in St Paul’s: ‘ He gave his strength to 
the weak, his sympathy to the suffering, his 
substance to the poor, and his heart to God.’ 
His great gift was the surrender of himself to 
God, and out of that central gift there flowed 
all manner of fine beneficence. 

When self has been yielded to the Lord all 
other interests and possessions in our life will 
bear the marks of the Lord Jesus. Everything 
and every circumstance will be regarded and 
welcomed as part of the surrendered host. The 
healthy spiritual life is not so much a procession 
of sacrifices as a spirit of inclusive consecration. 
Was this not the meaning of a sentence in a 
letter which was found in the pocket of a French 
sergeant who was found dead on the battlefield 
of the Marne? The letter is written to his 
parents, and this is the sentence: ‘ You know 
how I had made the sacrifice of my life before 
leaving.’ That was the all-inclusive surrender, 
and it embraced anything and everything that 
might follow. ‘They first give their own 
selves unto the Lord ’—this is the secret of 
the Christian life. Religious life is inevitably 
tedious when it consists of a conscious yielding 
of our smaller things and a withholding of our 
central strength. It is one thing to surrender 
individual pounds ; it is quite another thing to 
consecrate our wealth. It is one thing to be 
religious in spasmodic conflicts, but it is quite 
another thing to hallow the entire campaign. 
If our self is kept back from the Lord, our 
religion will be a procession of reluctances and 
irritations. Every circumstance will present a 
separate problem instead of being caught up in 
the sweep of a mighty consecration. And that 
is the trouble with a great many people. They 
try to be religious in smaller surrenders, while 
the great surrender has never been made. 
And these smaller surrenders encounter curbs 
and restraints, and the soul is annoyed and 
discordant. It is the great surrender that 
brings us into God’s large place. 

If we truly mean the words, 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee, 


we shall as truly and sincerely mean, 


Take my all, and let it be 
Dedicated, Christ, to Thee. 


The grace of giving, then, is a proof of the 
spiritual life. Men show by their gifts that 
they have a true personal and living religion. 
The generous man convinces all men of the 
reality and sincerity of his profession, Men 
who are unmoved by words understand such 
a test as that. Spontaneous and joyful giving 
staggers them, and is among the very best 
evidences of Christianity. The cheerful and 
liberal giver exerts a wider and more powerful 
influence than we often suspect, and causes 
those about him to glorify God. We can 
imagine how the Christians in Jerusalem would 
give thanks to God for the single-hearted 
generosity of their European friends. Their 
gratitude would overflow, as it were, in the 
form of thanksgiving to God. Instead of mur- 
muring on account of their suffering they would 
praise and bless His name. In addition to that, 
they would glorify God, not only for the liberal 
contributions of these Christians but also for 
their acceptance of the gospel of Christ. They 
would recognize more fully and more unre- 
servedly the Christian standing of their Gentile 
brethren. They had serious doubts on this 
score. They had heard evil reports about Paul 
and about the character of his work. The 
money sent would overcome prejudice and anti- 
pathy and would create a bond of love with 
men of a different race. The distrust and con- 
tempt that had been cherished before would be 
done away. Jew and Gentile would recognize 
their oneness in Christ, and something of the 
reality of the Christian fellowship. 


2. The work of beneficence is as clamorously 
needful as ever but the Christian response is far 
short of what it ought to be. One explanation, 
at-least, of this may be want of thought, want 
of consideration. There is nothing which so 
demands the work of sensitive attention as the 
grace of giving and the spirit of sacrifice. Are 
we not apt to be gravely deceived about the 
extent of our giving? In the case of many 
people it is not governed by any definite pur- 
pose, but is a thing of chance and caprice. So 
it happens that they esteem themselves to be 
more generous than in reality they are. 

And, again, conscience in the matter of giving 
is apt to become less sensitive as the appeals 
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come from the necessities of the soul. Many a 
man will give generously in response to a cry 
of material hunger who is numb to the cry of 
spiritual hunger. Many men will give a large 
contribution to relieve the hungry children in 
Eastern Europe who feel no urgency in the ery 
of those’twho are spiritually hungry in Central 
Africa. They forget all the messages their gift 
would carry to a far-off land. But we all have 
our personal limitations. They assault us all. 
In order to overcome them, instead of allowing 
our beneficence to be determined by our 
emotions, we should exercise our conscience in 
the matter. It is governed too often by the 
feeling of what we like to do and not by the 
imperative of what we ought to do. Govern- 
ment by the emotions alone is always a perilous 
and unstable kind of sovereignty. It is prob- 
ably true of the majority of people that before 
their beneficence is active their feelings have to 
be excited and their emotions have to be fervid. 
And so the appeals are commonly directed to 
the feelings, and time after time speakers have 
to play upon the emotions in order to elicit 
support for such ministries as hospitals and 
Home and Foreign Missions. The consequence 
is, the giving is as uncertain and spasmodic as 
the movement of the emotions. We require a 
moral momentum which will create a bountiful 
beneficence even though our emotional moods 
are dry. We want to have even dry giving that 
is governed by the impelling action of the con- 
science. And so we must bring the appeals 
into the light of the conscience, and settle them, 
even though we are not thrilled by eloquent 
and moving speech. 

The constraints which ought to move us to 


give are great and manifold. There are the. 


needs themselves. Let us direct our thoughts 
and our imagination to play about these. Let 
us make the dead facts live by the breath of 
our own life. Let us vitalize them with living 
thought so that far-away necessities come and 
stand and breathe at our door. 

Above all let us walk with Jesus Christ, and 
ask for His counsel. Let us hear what He has 
to say about things, and our hearts will burn 
within us as He talks with us by the way. If 
our love has grown cold it will be kindled anew 
and the springs of sacrifice will be unsealed. 
His own example will be our abiding constraint. 
‘Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 


became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich.’ 


To Thee, Thou bleeding Lamb, | 
T all things owe ; 
All that I have and am, 
And all I know. 
All that I have is now no longer mine 
And I am not mine own; Lord, I am Thine. 


How can I Lord withhold 
Life’s brightest hour 
From Thee ; or gathered gold, 
Or any power ? 
Why should I keep one precious thing from Thee, 
When Thou hast given Thine own dear Self 
for me ? 


The Grace of Giving 


2 Cor. viii. 7‘ Therefore, as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, 
and in your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also.’ c 


THE eighth chapter of this Letter might be 
described as a lecture on what we moderns 
might call the ‘ art of giving,’ but which St Paul 
regarded as the ‘grace of giving.’ As the 
Apostle went on his missionary tours through 
Greece he never forgot the Christians in 
Jerusalem. The first lesson he tried to impress 
upon the minds of the early converts of the 
Faith was their duty of being generous to their 
poorer brethren. Such giving he regarded as 
the outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace of love. And every gift given 
in the Church or in aid of their fellow-believers 
he regarded as a gift to God. It is from this 
exalted standpoint that he estimates the 
Christian’s offertory—a gift to God. 

There is a sore famine in Jerusalem and the 
Christian believers in Jerusalem and elsewhere 
are suffering and in want. Their necessity has 
gone out in a cry for help, which has reached 
the Apostle Paul, and he brings the appeal 
to Corinth. What kind of people are these 
Corinthian Christians to whom the Apostle has 
to make his appeal? Their character is marked 
by much moral and spiritual distinction. The 
Apostle mentions some of the excellencies in 
which they abound. They have ‘ faith,’ which 
is a wealth of spiritual confidence and venture. 
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And they have ‘ utterance,’ power of expression, 
power to take truth and embody it in words. 
And they have ‘ knowledge,’ power of spiritual 
understanding. And they have ‘ diligence.’ 
And they have ‘love,’ which is just a central 
fund of goodness, a moral vitality, not soured 
by cynicism. These are the people to whom 
any appeal may be made with confidence, and 
yet from the Apostle’s tone we feel that he had 
to overcome some restraint in their giving. Is 
it possible that the last thing we learn is to 
give, that our Christianity is not practical, that 
we have still to cultivate this grace of liberality ? 
If we want to know what to do let us patiently 
give time to considering how we are to train 
and develop it. 


1. Luxury must be Resisted.—There is a great 
deal said by our Lord and His apostles with 
regard to this matter of riches that is perfectly 
free from ambiguity and goes straight home to 
every man’s conscience who chooses quietly to 
think of it. Consider such phrases as ‘ the 
deceitfulness of riches,’ ‘take heed and beware 
of covetousness,’ “the love of money is a root 
of every kind of evil.’ Now there is no question 
at all that sentences like these mean something 
quite definite. They warn us of a tremendous 
and obvious risk. They inculcate in us a great 
spirit of independence of external circumstances 
and requirements. “No man,’ says F. W. 
Robertson, ‘ fears riches, yet it is a fact, gener- 
ally, that a man’s liberality does not increase in 
proportion as he grows rich. It is exactly the 
reverse. He extends his desires. Luxuries 
become necessities. He must move in another 
sphere, keep more servants, and take a larger 
house. And so in the end he gives proportion- 
ately less than he did before.’ 

4] When Sadhu Sundar Singh visited the 
West he was enthusiastically welcomed and 
made many lasting friendships, but in spite of 
this he was conscious of ‘the fogs and mist of 
materialism.’ The striving of the majority to 
gain wealth saddened him, and moved him to 
utter a characteristic warning: ‘Christ would 
say here, “Come unto Me, all ye that are 
heavy gold-laden, and I will give you rest.” ’* 

Nothing is more ominous than the tendency 
in civilization to multiply the things we think 
we cannot do without. Our Lord’s teaching 
sets before every Christian quite positively and 

1 The Hibbert Journal, October, 1933. 
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simply the duty of sternly cultivating indepen- 
dence of luxuries and requirements in regard 
both to personal life and to social standards 
and scales. This does not mean that we are 
to have no regard to beauty; but the artist 
will tell us that a great part of what we spend 
money on in furnishing our houses and in 
personal decoration is from an artistic point of 
view something quite the opposite of beautiful. 
Extravagance in things which make neither for 
strength, nor for health, nor for goodness is to 
be found among all classes. It is right to spend 
some money on the means of life, on those 
things which make for physical health and 
efficiency, and which minister to the interests 
and needs of the life of the mind and the spirit, 
and it is for every conscientious man to find 
out what such life means and what it should 
cost. But it is necessary to watch keenly 
against the tendency for luxuries to become 
necessities.4 

§| In an American magazine there appeared 
recently an article entitled “The World’s Ten 
Living Christians ’ and Edwin Markham’s name 
was in that group. ‘Markham,’ says Dr 
William L. Stidger, ‘is a Christian because he 
loves Christ and lives the Christ life by the 
severest test; and that is, he does without 
things. I doubt if he has ever willingly in- 
dulged in luxury on his own account. He lives 
simply in his own home, as simply as a peasant, 
and yet he is glowingly and gloriously happy 
in this simplicity. His sympathy for the 
hungry of the earth has never been blotched by 
luxurious living. It is more than mere theory. 
It is a part of his very life. Not only does he 
preach this spirit in poetry and pulpit—he lives 
it in his everyday life. This age of machines, 
I have no doubt, will live to look upon a great 
soul, a man who has written immortal verses 
that will be living when this age has been 
forgotten ; will live to see him die not having 
owned an automobile, the symbol of the Machine 
Age. Heisa Christian who lives his Christianity 
in a world of things, machines, wheels, and 
luxuries—and he is not touched by them.’ 

Jesus does not say destroy ‘ things’ but use 
them, harness them to the service of true life 
and the Kingdom of God. And that is what 
we Christians must find out how to do. These 
‘ things,’ if Jesus is right, are not merely to be 
accepted, not to be regarded as neutral; they 
1H. G. Wood, Personal Economy and Social Reform, 44 
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can be, and ought to be, used as instruments of 
the spirit, as means for the expression of eternal 
values. 

4 ‘ Jesus made use,’ said Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘not luxury, His aim. To speak com- 
prehensively—in food, clothing, furniture, dress, 
we should follow such Christian discipline as is 
serviceable and suitable to our age and pursuits. 
It becomes those who are the servants of the 
One True God to exhibit in furniture and dress 
the tokens of one beautiful life.’ 


2. Wealth as a Stewardship.—The thought of 
a trust and a stewardship runs through the 
teaching of Jesus. It applies to all the gifts of 
life and to money with them. To begin with, 
it is obvious that most of the basal things ot 
life are provided for us. If we could show that 
we ourselves had created them, or acquired 
them, or even deserved them, the idea of 
stewardship would be untenable. But the 
contrary is the case. Without any contribution 
on our side all that we work with, all that 
enriches and gladdens life, all that makes life 
possible, has simply been put at our disposal. 
The earth we walk on, the air we breathe, our 
entire environment, life itself, have simply been 
furnished. The content of life on which we 
work, the warp and woof which are woven into 
every success we have—these are furnished, and 
without the initial provision all that follows 
would be impossible. Surely, then, the steward- 
ship view of life does not seem unreasonable, 
which presupposes that hardly anything can be 
regarded as our private property to be used by 
us as we please without respect to any higher 
principle, but on the contrary that everything 


has been put at our disposal for purposes of 


administration. All the gifts of life are to be 
put to the largest and most fruitful use. The 
ordinary man may think he can do just as he 
likes with his money, but the Christian will 
translate it into what can meet some of the mass 
of human need which everywhere confronts him. 
The way in which our stewardship will be best 
fulfilled is left to ourselves. Human needs 
make their own appeal to each heart, and 
guided by the Spirit of Christ we must make 
response to those which seem to us the deepest. 
But it may be well to see that our giving does 
not fall below the Pharisee’s tenth. So far as 
we ourselves are concerned it matters little 
what kind of work we are doimg—whether we 
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are ministering to bodily or spiritual needs—so 
long as we are using both wealth and gifts by 
the power of Christ’s spirit of love the needs 
of His brethren.t 

{| With regard to the margin of Meu be it 
big or little, left after meeting essential claims, 
the ‘ margin ’ which the ordinary man thinks 
he can do just as he likes with, the servant of 
the Kingdom of God will devote it, without a 
moment’s hesitation, to all that furthers directly 
or indirectly the purposes of the Kingdom. 
Realizing that money is ‘the most portable 
shape into which human personality can pre- 
cipitate itself,’ he will, as a Christian steward, 
and as wisely as he can, translate it into that 
which can meet some of the immense mass 
of human need which everywhere confronts 
him.? 


3. Consideration of the Poor—Equally plain is 
our Lord’s teaching about compassion for the 
poor and for those who are miserable. The idle 
compassion which sheds sentimental tears is of 
little use. What is wanted is the pity which 
has power to elevate and to change. I+ is quite 
certain that most men and women ought to be 
doing some public work, and so, as a matter of 
course, be brought into contact with people who 
are feelmg the pinch of poverty. We are 
miserably poorer for it if we live simply with our 
own class. All Christians should be doing some- 
thing to make themselves personally acquainted 
with what poverty means and what are the real 
needs of the anxious and the distressed. We 
are not easily imaginative ; we do not find out 
what misery means at the other end of life 
unless by seeing it, observing it, knowmg it, 
sympathizing withit. Ifthat knowledge became 
widely spread amongst us there would arise an 
indignation against those who are making money 
out of cruelty, making money out of the ruin of 
other people, so intense and so widespread that 
a great many things now tolerated, such as, for 
example, the way men are living ‘in houses in 
which no one ought to be allowed to live—a 
great many of those things would pass by the 
mere fact that where a certain social claim is 
made by the conscience around us we easily 
recognize our duty to be just and reasonable. 
Occasional attacks are no use. What is wanted 
is a social standard under which all of us are 


1.8. M. Berry, Graces of the Christian Character, 174. 
2 BE. S. Woods, A Faith That Works, 62. 
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more or less acquainted with the facts, and 
proportionately ready to make our sacrifices, 

§| Although over a million houses have been 
built since the war, the pressure of over-crowding 
in the slums has been little, if at all, relieved. 
The latest careful survey estimates that there 
are both in England and Wales over a million 
houses below a satisfactory standard and two 
million houses which are seriously overcrowded. 
For those who care about trying to remedy this 
disastrous state of affairs, words and figures put 
down thus in cold print convey very little of the 
terrible nature of the problem; to understand 
and appreciate it needs some personal experi- 
ence, or at least a quick and sympathetic 
imagination. Think what it must mean to live 
in congested courts and yards where the sun and 
air cannot penetrate, in houses dilapidated, 
damp, built back to back, perhaps with a 
common water-tap and water-closet to three or 
four houses, and in such a state of overcrowding 
that adolescents of both sexes have to sleep in 
the same room—and even babies are born in 
that room. I sometimes think if decent 
people realized what these appalling conditions 
meant, they would rise in their wrath and by 
hook or by crook get the houses built.? 


The Humiliation of Christ 


2 Cor. viii. 9.—* For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.’ 


TuEsE words, struck out in the feeling of the 
-moment, show the way that St Paul’s thoughts 
tended. The great miracle of the gospel was 
for him not the Divinity of his Lord but His 
complete humanity. The wonder is not that a 
man should have risen to the moral and spiritual 
height manifested in the character of Jesus, but 
that One who was what He was should have so 
humbled Himself as to become actually one of 
our own flesh and blood. This is what makes 
him break out into lyrics of adoring gratitude. 
This is what he appeals to as the one all- 
sufficient reason why men should humble them- 
selves also in the service of others. ‘Have this 
mind in you, which was also in Christ, Jesus ; 
who, being in the form of God, thought not his 
equality with God a thing to clutch at; but 
1 B.S. Woods, A Faith that Works, 38. 
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emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.’ 

The self-emptying of the Lord Christ is thus 
for Paul no abstract metaphysical theory ; it 
is a fact, to be reproduced, in measure, in the 
experience of each Christian disciple. The 
Apostle shows as little interest as did his 
Master before him in doctrines divorced from 
practice ; his aim is everywhere wholly ethical. 
It is religion and not theology that he is teaching 
his converts ; the true theory for him is that 
by which men can live true lives. He betrays 
no hint that his glowing words, penned in the 
intimacy of affection to meet some pressing 
need, are going to be erected into a ‘ chart of 
creeds.’ He uses the thought of his Lord’s 
humiliation as a moral dynamic. While re- 
membering this, it may be well for us to 
consider what lay behind this thought, and 
made it effective for the Apostle’s purpose. 


1. Christ's Poverty.—It is clear that for him 
Jesus Christ was not merely one man more 
among other men. He was not ‘ poor’ to begin 
with. For our sakes ‘ He became poor.’ In this 
world of solid, material respectability, and in 
our unkindly climate, we are apt to lay stress 
on the wrong points in talking of Christ’s 
poverty. That He was born in a stable and 
had often to lie down with no roof above Him 
but the sky, that the supply of His few wants 
was borne, through the latter years, by others, 
that His friends were of the lowly and the out- 
cast—these things must not bulk too largely in 
our view, as if it were they that constituted 
His humiliation. In India and the Hast to this 
day the figure is familiar of the sage or saint 
who has nothing but his cloak and his dish, 
and who yet takes rank in the reverence of the 
people with the great men of the land. And 
the contemporaries of Jesus found nothing to 
surprise them in His material poverty. Some 
were offended that He, a layman and without 
education, should thrust Himself amongst the 
teachers; but even His enemies would never 
have thought of imputing poverty to Him as 
a humiliation, for that was almost the mark of 
the wise. 

The whole force of Paul’s argument depends 
upon his thought that one who was ‘ before all 
things’ really became man, with all that this 
involves of human weakness and limitation. 
The Divine Christ actually became a human 
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person, taking upon Himself all the limitations 
of true humanity, sharmg with us weakness, 
lowliness, real liability to temptation, growth 
in knowledge and in character—everything 
human except actual yielding to evil. When 
the disciples were constrained to acknowledge 
in this defeated Man nothing less than God, 
the wonder of it filled their hearts. From that 
height He had come and to such a depth! In 
order that He might help us He had become 
subject to God’s providence, consenting to have 
His eyes blinded and to walk, as men do, in the 
dark. He was weary, as they had seen; He 
was disappointed and grieved in spirit, and hope 
sometimes burned low. And to that level of 
humiliation He had come in order that He might 
be near to hold some cup of water to parched 
lips. This fact of the humiliation was supreme 
in all their thoughts of Jesus; and Paul here 
assumes that whoever, in any sense, was a 
Christian man at all knew and thought of it. 
‘ You know,’ he says, ‘ how he became poor.’ 


For thou didst die for me, O Son of God ! 

By thee the throbbing flesh of man was worn ; 
Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod, 

And tempests beat thy houseless head forlorn. 
Thou, that wert wont to stand 
Alone, on God’s right hand, 

Before the ages were, the Eternal, eldest born. 


Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief, 
Thy love’s return in gratitude and hate ; 

The limbs thou healedst brought thee no relief, 

The eyes thou openedst calmly viewed thy fate : 

Thou, that wert wont to dwell 

In peace, tongue cannot tell 


Nor heart conceive the bliss of thy celestial. 


state. 


The Apostles did not vex themselves with 
metaphysical questions as to how the Incarna- 
tion was possible, or how it actually took place. 
They were concerned not with its manner but 
with its motive, and that they could understand. 
They said no less than before, Our fullness 
comes from His fullness; only they now could 
strike a deeper note, and say, Our fullness comes 
from His emptiness. Any gift He has for me 
depends on this, that He became poor. I need 
a God to heal the trouble of my life, but a God 
remote, inapprehensible, is no God for the heart. 

1H. H. Milman. 
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He may have all fullness of strength and wisdom 
and love, but if these cannot display themselves 
they might as well have no existence. Wisdom 
does not sit apart from life, but proves itself to 
be wisdom by entering into affairs and guiding 
them to worthy issues. And love, also, is no 
abstraction ; it shows itself in loving, entering 
into conditions which are foreign to it in order 
to prove its quality. It takes upon itself 
burdens which are not its own, it throws aside 
every privilege and restriction, and plunges into 
the thick of common life. That which we know 
in everyday experience lies at the heart of our 
theology. All that is im God could not be known 
without an incarnation. 

The central paradox of Christianity—the 
enunciation of which we owe to the Master Him- 
self—is that it is only as we lose our lives that 
we save them. In a profound sense this is true 
of God. In order that He should be fully known 
as God there must be a mystery of humiliation. 
A God who is simply the Infinite is beyond our 
grasp; He remains to us the unknown. Only 
as He submits to our conditions can we lay hold 
upon His personality. The Apostle speaks of the 
story of Christ’s coming and His death as the 
gospel of the glory of God, for love is not in full 
possession until it can fully display itself; and 
as He passed from depth to depth, entermg one 
chamber after another of human experience, as 
He submitted, at length, to death, He was dis- 
playing in always greater completeness the glory 
of the life of God. 

4, A pessimistic infidel, the celebrated Strauss, 
said that God must have been singularly ill- 
advised if He thought it would be amusing to 
come down into such a hungry and miserable 
world as this is; and that is very much what 
some of the philosophic Greeks thought about 
the Incarnation. They thought that God could 
never lower Himself so far as to come down. 
But the New Testament and the Creeds teach 
that God so loved the world that He actually 
did so. Henceforth we know that self-sacri- 
ficing love is an essential part of the Divine 
nature, that God’s blessedness is not passive 
enjoyment but active beneficence.? 


2. Our Riches—St Paul expected that a 
Christian man should frankly count himself rich, 
and he had little patience with that temper which 
magnifies every touch of privation or disappoint- 

1 W. R. Inge. 
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ment. ‘ We have nothing,’ he says in one place, 
‘and yet we possess all things.’ 

Most of us still need to acquire this Christian 
grace of contentment, to magnify the things we 
have from God, and not to suffer them to be 
thrown into the shadow of other things which 
are withheld. When a man impotent from his 
birth was healed by Peter, he followed into the 
Temple walking and leaping and praising God 
—with little need, as men might say. His 
crippled legs had been, at least, a means of live- 
lihood, and now, in middle life and without a 
trade, he was cast upon the world ; what could 
he find to do? For that he was content to 
trust God. After these weary years, he knows 
the joy of health and movement, and in that he 
will rejoice, not suffering to-morrow to cast its 
shadow on to-day. And we, who are so full of 
grumbling, because life is dull and neighbours 
are ungracious, because means are scanty and 
health is not what once it was, we may be rich, 
says Paul, We have God as our Father, and 
we may be sure of it; to us there is given the 
assurance of forgiveness; to us God has come 
near that He may be our Friend through life 
and death. It is only when we forget our 
Christianity that we begin to grumble. But 
then we do forget, and Paul here gives us counsel. 
If we are to enjoy the wealth which Christ has 
made possible, we must not leave His act alone, 
but must gather round about it acts of ours. 
Be generous to these poor Christians in Jerusalem, 
he says, for you remember how unstinted your 
Lord was in His giving. He looked not on His 
own things, and hence it was that all things 
round about Him seemed to bring Him gifts. 
The faces of children, and the beauty of flowers, 
and the blundering ministry of friends were all 

ood cause of gladness to that unselfish heart. 
He was blessed because He was ever giving. 

{| Ruskin somewhere draws attention to the 
history of the Greek word which describes a 
man who looks after his own things. In Athens 
it was taken for granted that every free man 
would care for the State; but even in Athens 
there were some who considered their own busi- 
ness first, and such a man was called zdiotes— 
one who cares for his own things. In course of 
time the word became a more and more distinct 
expression of disapproval. It meant an out- 
sider, a layman in great affairs, and so, a man 
unskilled, an awkward, clumsy fellow; and in 

English the word has taken on a darker tinge, 
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and the idiot is the object of universal com- 
passion. That descent seems to have its lesson, 
as if the world by degrees had realized that a 
man who has no concern for larger interests 
than his own is the unwisest of men, and his 
life, however prosperous it may be, is the most 
pitiful of human careers, for he gains the world 
and loses his own life. 


Willing and not Doing 


2 Cor. viii. 11—‘ Now therefore perform the doing of 

it; that as there was a readiness to will, so there may be 
a performance also.’ 
A COLLECTION of money for the almost pauper 
church at Jerusalem bulked very largely in the 
Apostle’s mind at the date of the writing of the 
two letters to the Corinthian church. We learn 
that that church had been the first to agree to 
the project, and then had very distinctly hung 
back from implementing its promises and ful- 
filling its good intentions. So the Apostle, in 
this chapter, with wonderful delicacy, dignity, 
and profundity, sets forth the true principle, 
not only of Christian giving, but of Christian 
asking. The text advises that the sentiments 
of brotherly sympathy and liberality which had 
inspired the Corinthians a year ago should now 
bear some fruit in action. So Paul is going to 
send Titus, his right-hand man at the time, to 
hurry up and finish off the collection and have 
done with it. The text is in effect the message 
which Titus was to carry ; but it has a far wider 
application than that. It is a needful advice 
for us all about a great many other things: ‘ As 
there was a readiness to will, so let there be a 
performance also.’ 

Resolutions, noble and good and Christlike, 
have a strange knack of cheating the people 
who make them. So we all need the warning 
not to be deceived into fancying that we have 
done, when we have only willed. Of course we 
shall not do unless we will. But there is a wide 
gap, as our experience witnesses, between the 
two things. We all know what place it is to 
which, according to the old proverb, the road is 
paved with good intentions ; and the only way 
to pull up that paving is to take Paul’s advice 
and immediately to put into action the resolve 
of our hearts. 


1. Unfulfilled Resolutions—What different 
men we should be if our resolutions had issued 
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in conduct! In all regions of life that is true, 
but most emphatically true in regard to religion. 
The tragedy of many lives is that men have 
over and over again determined that they would 
be Christians, and they are not Christians yet ; 
just becayse they have let ‘the native hue of 
resolution be sicklied o’er’ by some paleness 
or other, and so have resolved and resolved and 
resolved till every nerve of action is rotted 
away. And itis not only in regard to that most 
important of all resolves that the warning of 
the text applies. All Christians know what it 
is to have had, over and over again, stirrings in 
their hearts which they have been able to con- 
solidate into determination, but have not been 
able to carry into act. ‘The children have 
come to the birth, and there is not strength to 
bring them forth.’ That is true about all of us 
more or less, and it is very solemnly true of 
many professing Christians. We have tried to 
cure—we have determined that we will cure— 
glaring defects or faults in our Christian life. 
We have resolved, and some nipping frost has 
come, and the blossoms have dropped on the 
grass before they have ever set into fruit. 
Again, this injunction is borne in upon us by 
the consideration of the strength of the opposi- 
tion with which we have to contend in every 
honest attempt to bring to act our best resolu- 
tions. There is always a tremendous gulf 
between the ideal and its realization in life. 
As long as we are moving im vacuo we move 
without any friction or difficulty ; but as soon 
as we come out into a world where there are an 
atmosphere and opposing forces, then friction 
comes in, and speed diminishes ; and we never 
become what we aim to be. We begin with 


grand purposes, and we end with very poor - 


results. 

{| It is apt to be with us as with the person 
described in Mrs Browning’s poem. Oh, the 
man is worthy, she writes. But he is given to 
indulging in grandiose dreams: he pitches his 
ideals of life and duty high; but he seems to 
exhaust himself in doing this, and ‘ meantime 
lives in quite the common way, with every- 
body’s morals.’ 


2. Their Evil Effects —We see the wisdom of 
this advice when we consider the disastrous 
effects of letting resolutions remain sterile. 
How apt we are to deceive ourselves with un- 
fulfilled purposes! The quick response which 
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an easily-moved nature may make to some 
appeal of noble thought or lofty principle is 
mistaken for action, and we are tempted to 
think that willing is almost as good as if we had 
done what we half resolved on. And there is a 
kind of glow of satisfaction that comes when 
such a man thinks, ‘I have done well in that 
I have determined.’ Let us beware of that 
temptation which is apt to lead us all to plume 
ourselves on good resolutions, and to fancy 
that they are almost equivalent to their own 
fulfilment. Cheques are all very well if there 
be money in the bank to pay them with when 
they fall due, but if that be not so, then the 
issuing of them is crime and fraud. Our resolu- 
tions made and forgotten, as so many of our 
good resolutions are, are very little better. 

Nothing so certainly weakens a man as a 
multitude of resolves that he knows he has 
never fulfilled. They weaken his will, burden 
his conscience, stand in the way of his hopes, 
make him feel as if the entail of evil were too 
firm and strong to be ever broken. ‘O wretched 
man that I am!’ said one who had made 
experience of what it was to will what was 
good, and not to find how to perform, ‘ who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ’ 
It is an awful thing to have to carry a corpse 
about on your back. And that was what Paul 
thought the man did who loaded his own 
shoulders with abortive resolutions that never 
grew up to maturity. That man is always 
weak and miserable who is swift to resolve and 
slow to carry out his resolutions. 

{| Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on any 
emotional prompting you may experience in 
the direction of the habit you aspire to gain. 
When a resolve or a fine glow of feeling is 
allowed to evaporate without bearing practical 
fruit, it is worse than a chance lost; it works 
so as positively to hinder future resolutions 
and emotions from taking the normal path of 
discharge.+ 


3. Cultivating the Habit of Prompt Fulfilment. 
—The habit of promptly carrying out our resolves 
is one that, like all other habits, can be culti- 
vated. And we can cultivate it in little things, 
in the smallest trifles of daily life, which by their 
myriads make up life itself, in order that it may 
be a fixed custom of our minds when great 

1 William James, Principles of Psychology. 
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resolves have to be made. The man who has 
trained himself day in and day out, in regard 
to the insignificances of daily life, to let act 
follow resolve as the thunder peal succeeds the 
lightning flash is the man who, if he is moved 
to make a great resolve about his religion, or 
about his conduct, will be most likely to carry 
it out. Get the magical influence of habit on 
your side, and you will have done much to 
conquer the evil of abortive resolutions. 

But there is something a great deal more 
than that to be said. The Apostle did not 
content himself, in the passage already referred 
to, with bewailing the wretchedness of the 
condition in which to will was present, but how 
to perform he found not. He asked, and he 
triumphantly answered, the question, ‘ Who 
shall deliver me?’ with the great words, ‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
There is the secret ; keep near Him, trust Him, 
open your hearts to the influences of that 
Divine Spirit who makes us free from the law 
of sin and death. And if thus, knowing our 
weakness, recognizing our danger, humbly 
trying to cultivate the habit of prompt dis- 
charge of all discerned duty, we leave ourselves 
in Christ’s hands, and wait, and ask, and 
believe that we possess, His cleansing Spirit, 
then we shall not ask and wait in vain. ‘ Work 
out your own salvation . . . for it is God that 
worketh in you, both the willing and the 


doing.’ 


Christian Competition 


2 Cor. ix. 2.—‘ For I know the forwardness of your 

mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal hath 
provoked very many.’ 
1. Tue German philosopher Nietzsche com- 
plained that ‘Christianity has waged war 
against the passions with a view to exterminate 
them. It never asked whether it were possible 
to spiritualize, beautify, or deify a desire.’ No, 
it never asked that question, but proceeded to 
work the miracle. It makes no attack upon the 
passions at their root ; it accepts our nature in 
its integrity, and, by restraining, renewing, and 
directing its instincts and impulses, seeks to 
restore us in our wholeness to truth and spiritu- 
ality, to purity and beauty. 

We have an illustration of this in the text. 
‘Your zeal hath provoked very many.’ Here the 


principle of emulation, competition, rivalry, is 
recognized and allowed a legitimate place in the 
highest sphere of life and action. That com- 
petition is a root principle of life is evident 
enough. What is now known as the struggle of 
existence is to a large extent a competition 
amongst the creatures as to which shall excel 
in strength, vision, suppleness, or speed; the 
maintenance of their efficiency and the process 
of their evolution are thus secured. Human 
society obeys the same law. All healthy beings 
feel that they must keep their place, if possible 
better it, and to do this they must strain every 
nerve lest they are outdone. 

§| In his interesting book, Rifle, Aze, and 
Saddlebags, Dr Milburn gives a lively picture of 
the steamboats on the great American rivers in 
the early days, and thus graphically describes 
the power of the competitive element in human 
nature: ‘If another boat heave in sight, you 
find yourself becoming anxious that she shall 
not pass you. If she gain upon your craft, all 
your fears about the dangers of racing are laid 
aside; and with your fellow-passengers, male 
and female, you are urging the captain to do his 
best. You run first to the deck to incite the 
firemen, and then to the hurricane deck to note 
the speed. The interest deepens, the first shot 
is fired, the battle has opened, and men and even 
women are no longer cowards. Every sense is 
strained, and yet the mind and nerves are 
wonderfully calm. Side by side the boats go 
thundering along, and so completely has the 
thought of victory taken possession of you, that 
you would almost as soon be blown up as 
beaten.’ 

This sense of rivalry extends to every depart- 
ment. The moving factor in athletics is the 
passion to excel. The historian of the future 
will probably record the growth of international 
rivalry in sports as one of the most striking 
developments of the last few decades. There 
is nowadays an almost continuous succession 
throughout the year of meetings, matches, 
tournaments, competitions in almost every kind 
of athletic exercise, between teams or individuals 
representing different nationalities; and the 
result of each is awaited almost by whole peoples 
with the deepest interest. It is equally the spur 
in the intellectual sphere. Students challenge 
each other to yet more strenuous endeavour and 
brilliant achievement. Competition also lies at 
the base of our commercial system. In the vast 
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whirl of commerce the law which makes the 
wheels go round, which makes men eager, rest- 
less, sleepless, which calls forth all their enter- 
prise, ingenuity, and ability, is this law of 
competition. 


2. That the working of this principle of 
compétition causes evil and misery is painfully 
felt by every lover of humanity. It is essential 
to the very existence of nature and society ; yet 
it rarely asserts itself without creating bad 
feeling and unhappiness. We may challenge one 
another, emulate and strive one with another, 
with such feelings and aims that we mutually 
develop our worst qualities. So bad are the 
results of rivalry, broadly considered, that the 
principle itself is suspected, and we are anxiously 
looking around to see if it cannot be replaced 
by a less invidious arrangement. 

{ ‘ The desire to excel others,’ says Dean Inge, 
‘is not reprehensible, when the rivalry is in 
rendering useful social service. But it cannot 
be denied that the present condition of industry 
is such that a heavy premium is offered to mere 
cupidity ; that the fraternal social life which 
Christianity enjoins is often literally impossible, 
except at the cost of economic suicide; and 
that in a competitive system a business man is, 
by the very force of circumstances, a warrior, 
though war is an enemy of love and destructive 
of Christian society. 

Yet St Paul more than once appeals to this 
very principle of emulation, which in other cases 
he condemns. The text is a case in point. A 
scholar speaks after this manner of the word 
‘ provoke,’ used in the Authorised Version : 
‘The old translators, children of the Renais- 
sance, who often wrote, and sometimes thought, 
in Latin, used words of Latin origin in a sense 
much closer to the original, and hence in a sense 
far more precise than we have come to do. 
‘ Provoke’ is an instance. Its original, ‘ provo- 
care, meant to ‘call a man out,’ to challenge 
him, and this sense will always be found under- 
lying its use in these Tudor translations of 
Scripture. ‘To provoke the Lord,’ means to 
challenge Him to pit His strength against ours. 
‘Love is not easily provoked’ meant ‘is not 
stung’ (the Greek word) by a challenge into 
hostile action. ‘ Provoking one another,’ chal- 
lenging one another to controversy. What, 
then, is the attitude of St Paul here? ‘I know 

: 1 Outspoken Essays, 255. 
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the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was 
ready a year ago; and your zeal hath provoked 
very many.’ In the first instance, the zeal of 
the Achaians in collecting money for the poor 
in Jerusalem roused the jealousy of the Mace- 
donians ; and now the Apostle seeks to provoke 
Corinth by the liberality of Macedonia. Here 
is the principle of rivalry, the calling out of one 
another, the stimulating of one another in a 
generous cause. In the interests of philanthropy 
St Paul avails himself of the passion that urges 
men to do their utmost lest they should be 
eclipsed. 


3. Christianity accepts this root principle of 
human nature ; it is not afraid of it, however 
dangerous it may prove; it accepts the prin- 
ciple, raises and purifies it, converts it into 
a grand incitement making for progress and 
happiness. ‘Let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and good works.’ Here at 
length we get the law of competition redeemed 
from all ignoble alloy and association, applied 
strictly to the highest ends, and working only 
for the uplifting of mankind. Christ has taught 
us that rivalry may be so divinely transmuted 
that the competitors will show, not who can 
do most brilliantly in skill and strength to the 
detriment of his neighbour, but who can perform 
the highest service and the most of it; not who 
can inflict the greatest humiliation on his rival, 
but who can best inspire him. Competition 
whose animating principle is love, not suspicion, 
or envy; rivalry with reverence, seeking to 
shine in beneficent deeds, not in vainglorious 
exhibitions of selfishness and pride—these are 
the happy features of the antagonisms of the 
future. Who shall give the most, do and suffer 
the most, for the common advantage. A 
scientist reminds us thus of the grim law 
dominating creation: ‘In the fierce battle of 
life there is small chance for the exercise of 
charity. We have no evidence to show, apart 
from certain instinctive traits, that one being 
ever helps another unless something is given in 
return.’ The vision of the world that shall be 
promises that the competition of the future will 
undergo a vast and delightful change when men 
will not only strive together in their prayers for 
each other, but also in the same spirit strive 
together in all relations of life for the good of 
many. 
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It is here that the sceptic makes the omission 
that renders void so much of his reasoning. 
He accuses Christianity of being the enemy 
of progress, because, as is alleged, so far from 
stimulating our highest powers by emulation 
and antagonism, it destroys our virile qualities, 
and renders us ignobly contented and docile. 
But the serious mistake of this criticism is found 
in the fact that, so far from Christianity dis- 
crediting the quality of courage and substituting 
for it servility and cowardice, it supplies a new 
and superior principle of conflict. The Lord 
Jesus gave the race “a new commandment’ ; 
in other words, He declared a new law that is 
as fundamental in morals as gravitation is in 
physics—the law of love, which is to assert itself 
in every sphere. And we may without fear 
commit the fortunes of mankind to the opera- 
tion of this new law. 

(1) Let the rivalry of men become pure and 
generous, extending throughout the realm of 
social life, influencing all its interests and en- 
deavours, and we may anticipate with confid- 
- ence a marvellous increase of public achievement 
and happiness. When the spirit of Christ per- 
vades the community, instead of bringing the 
worst out of men, competition will bring out the 
best; instead of degrading, as does the rivalry 
of ambition and greed, pure emulation will 
elicit latent possibilities, awake the genius of 
goodness which sleeps in us all. 

{| The distinguished sculptor, John Gibson, 
when struggling upward in his profession at 
Rome, lets us into the happy secret. ‘As I 
walked to my breakfast every morning I felt 
myself inspired with a feeling of daily renovated 
youth and fresh enthusiasm. How joyfully did 
I return to the combat, to that invigorating 
strife with the difficulties of art! Nor did I 
feel the worm of envy creeping round my 
heart whenever I saw in the studios of others a 
beautiful idea skilfully executed by any of my 
young rivals. I might at times feel a depres- 
sion of mind, something like discouragement, 
but nothing of that low jealousy; constantly 
spurred on by the talents around me, I returned 
to my studio with fresh resolution.’ 1 

(2) To-day international rivalry is chiefly con- 
cerned with questions of wealth, power, and 
‘conquest ; while envy, jealousy, and fear inspire 
diplomacy and direct its subterfuges. The 
nations misjudge each other, friction is set up, 

1 Autobiography. — 
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and mutual suspicion leads to the catastrophe 
of war. The day is coming when the nations 
will provoke each other, call each other out, in 
the causes of education, liberty, and virtue ; 
when a country will be chiefly proud of its pre- 
eminence in knowledge, righteousness, and con- 
tentment, and genuinely ashamed to fall behind 
its neighbours in these royal attributes. 

(3) This principle applies to the Christian 
Churches and their relations with one another. 
St Paul stimulates the Macedonians by the 
promptitude of the Corinthians, and the Cor- 
inthians by the liberality of the Macedonians. 
The pattern of the legitimate rivalry of the 
Churches of Christ, of the emulation by which 
His cause is best served. Alexander, urged to 
contend in the Olympic games, replied, ‘ [ will, 
when you find me kings to run with.’ The race 
of the Churches is a race of kings, and the crown 
for which they strive is one reserved for largest 
service and sacrifice. But how often is this 
forgotten, and Christian societies contend for 
privilege and precedence. It is not in the 
killing out of denominationalism that the solu- 
tion lies. ‘ God hath set one thing over against 
another,’ and His final purpose will be perfected 
by the action and interaction of diversified 
systems, but as love is made perfect the con- 
trariety will produce only a higher harmony. 
Then a Church will glory in its successes for 
Christ’s sake ; only ashamed to be less devoted 
than its peer; and by the sight of the other’s 
zeal and triumph it will be stimulated to realize 
the fullness of its capacity and resource. ‘ They 
cry one to another.’ 

{| When the principle of service and self- 
sacrifice is accepted in its fullness and becomes 
the inspiration of society—it will not become 
that of the society to which you and I belong, 
but when it does become the law of human life, 
we shall have a new form of society which can- 
not be sketched out beforehand, but which will 
produce itself as naturally as good deeds produce 
themselves from good lives. That new form 
of society will be such as only to afford scope 
for loyal and happy co-operation—a genuine 
brotherhood of all men, the greatest and ablest 
entering with unbounded joy into the service 
of the others. That is what we are driving on 
to, and there is no going back.} 


1 A, B. Bruce, The Life of William Denny, 322. 


Cheerful Giving 


2 Cor. ix. 7.—* Every man according as he purposeth in 
his heart, so let him give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : 
for God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 


THE practical precepts found in the text emerge 
out of the Infinite. They draw their nourish- 
ment from the very heart of God. The soil in 
which they grow is that of profound devotion. 
Look at the soil of this particular Epistle to the 
Corinthians—at the fifth or end of the sixth 
chapter; or consider this rare representative 
portion of the eighth chapter, ‘Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor’ ; 
or take the culmination of this ninth chapter, 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.’ 

St Paul’s own liberality is always a fruit, and 
never a work, and it is the product of his com- 
munion with the Eternal. First of all, he had 
passed through a mighty spiritual experience 
which he can only describe as a transition from 
darkness to light, from slavery to freedom, from 
utter poverty to ‘ unsearchable riches in Christ.’ 
That glorious emancipation had made him the 
love-slave of his Deliverer, and he watched with 
vigilant love-eyes for the faintest indication of 
his Master’s will. ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth me!’ And out of this liberty of the 
love-slave there emerges a spontaneous and 
fervent gratitude which expresses itself in every 
form of liberal and bountiful service. Paul 
was a great giver because he had so greatly 
received. He gave thanks ‘ without ceasing,’ 
and his substance followed hard in the track 
of his praise. Paul’s liberality can be traced 
to Calvary ; all his giving had its roots at the 
Cross. 


1. Let us consider the nature of a fine bene- 
ficence. 

(1) The Apostle begins his description by 
stating the negative aspects of the grace. First 
of all, there is an absence of ‘grudging.’ That is 
a very expressive word, and its real content is 
given in the margin, where we find the alternative 
phrase ‘ of sorrow.’ Thats to say there are some 
people whose giving is ‘ of sorrow,’ as though 
they were in pain, and the transaction is done 
to the accompaniment of sighs and groans. It 
is not that the gift is withheld: it is that it 
comes so reluctantly, as though some heart- 
strings were snapping in the passage. The thing 
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is done, but it is more than half-spoilt in the 


doing! And what is the explanation? Just 
this: the soul is wedded to a thing instead of 
to an ideal, and the extraction of the thing is 
an agonizing divorce. 

{| Dr John Hall puts the matter thus: ‘It is 
a shame for a rich Christian to be like a Christ- 
mas-box, that receives all, and out of which 
nothing can be got till it is broken in pieces.’ 

4] The spirit in which Dr Whyte approached 
the subject of giving was shown when an attempt 
was made in the Jubilee year of the Free Church 
to raise the stipend of all her ministers to £200 
and a manse. He told his congregation that it 
had been arranged for the elders and deacons to 
go round their districts together, in order more 
effectively to brmg home to every member the 
needs of the poorer ministers; and added these 
words: ‘ Most men, it is to be feared, have no 
principle and no method in their givings. They 
dole out their contributions and subscriptions 
as if it were a cruel intrusion and a real injury 
they suffer just to be invited to give. And thus 
life goes on, and wastes away, and they neither 
get the good nor do the good that intelligent, 
conscientious, methodical giving always brings 
with it.’ 

A second negative characteristic is this: true 
liberality is not ‘ of necessity.’ By which phrase 
the Apostle most clearly implies that there are 
people who give just because they are compelled 
to give. They would not give if they could find 
a way out of it. They give to the poor through 
the poor rate, but most certainly they would 
not if they could help it! Social conventions 
can exercise a compulsion which elicits apparent 
liberality. Some people give because others are 
giving, and it will not pay to be out! Such 


liberality is like the slip of paper lying in the 


railway track, snatched up in the suction of a 
passing train and whirled along in the path of 
a common destiny. This liberality is caught 
in fashionable currents, and transiently moves 
of ‘ necessity.’ Now the Apostle teaches that 
no such small ‘necessity’ characterizes the 
Christian grace. It does not give because it 
must, it gives because it wants. There is no 
outer compulsion upon it, tyrannically ruling its 
reluctant heart. Its constraint is quite other- 
wise, the gentle constraint of devotional love. 
(2) But the Apostle leaves these merely 
negative and somewhat colourless attributes 
1G. F. Barbour, The Life of Alewander Whyle, 353. 
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and proceeds to more positive characteristics. 
True liberality is simple, having been born in 
the ‘heart.’ It is not engendered in the regions 
of calculation and expediency, but in that deep, 
elementary, vibratory region, the abode of the 
sympathetic chords of the life. There can be 
no fine liberality if these are untouched and 
unstirred. But let no one imagine that St Paul 
is proclaiming the intended domination of blind 
emotions. This basal sympathy is to express 
itself in intelligent purpose. ‘ According as he 
purposeth in his heart.’ Christian graces are 
not blind dispositions; they are lit up by the 
ministry of a vigilant understanding. 

And further, this virtue of liberality is not 
only simple, and intelligent, it is warmed through 
and through with a most genial heat—‘ God 
loveth a cheerful giver!’ Can there be any 
more gracious and welcome experience than this 
one of having to do the King’s business with a 
man whose heart is stirred, and whose purpose 
is clear, and who just baptizes you with sun- 
shine that he has caught from the countenance 
of his Lord? And yet, after all, there is a more 
delightful experience than so gracious a meeting 
with this so gracious a man, and that is, to be 
the man, with our own heart stirred like harp 
chords, and our own purpose clear with the 
counsels of the Almighty, and our own sunlit 
face throwing reflected beams of cheery good- 
will upon every form of noble enterprise. 

4] I once called on Frank Crossley to ask for 
a subscription to one of our denominational 
societies. He inquired how much he ought to 
give. I hesitated to assess another man’s 
giving; and he said, ‘ Will a hundred pounds 
be enough ?’ adding, ‘If you tell me that the 
society is deserving of confidence to that or a 
larger amount, I will give it.’ I replied that 
that was as much as he, in proportion to other 
givers, ought to give, and that the society did 
deserve that amount from him. He wrote out 
the cheque; and as he put it into my hand, 
he said, “Don’t be afraid of bleeding me. I am 
the possessor of a patent. I may, any morning, 
find that a new invention has been registered 
which may render mine worthless. While I am 
making money, I ought to give it away.’ ! 


2. Now, if this high quality of liberality is to 
be manifested in our life, there are one or two 
a J. Rehdel Harris, The Life of Francis William Crossley, 


things to which we must give attention, alto- 
gether apart from those primary and radical 
conditions to which we referred at the outset. 
(1) The spirit of liberality requires to be kept 
informed. Liberality cannot work in a vacuum 
any more than sound can travel in a vacuum. 
Liberality works through certain prepared con- 
ditions, and one of the requisite conditions is 
that we should provide it with news. There 
will be no liberality where nothing is known: 
and therefore next to our knowledge of God we 
require the facts of human life. 

(2) But even facts themselves may lie in the 
mind as infertile as marbles in a boy’s pocket. 
If facts are to become operative and incentive 
our imagination must be brought to play upon 
them. The majority of us only see facts super- 
ficially. If we could see conditions as they are 
in the overcrowded parts of our great cities, if 
we could imaginatively enter into their inner 
significances, significances that cannot be told 
in speech, and if we could track some of their 
far-reaching relationships, and open out these 
stubborn facts like the opening of a chestnut 
burr, everybody’s liberality would leap to the 
enterprise of institutional work. And what 
applies to this applies to the entire field of 
Christian service. We must get to know the 
insides of our facts, and we must use every 
available means to obtain the knowledge. 

(3) But even with all this, the heart would 
still be exposed to the most insidious snares. 
There are people who are most unquestionably 
in Christ, and who even exercise such imagination 
as we have described, and yet, through lack of 
ordinary business arrangement, their giving is 
marked by niggardliness and stint. No liber- 
ality will continue generous and ready and 
cheery unless there is some basal and systematic 
arrangement. In the old Jewish dispensation 
the brotherhood of God’s people were com- 
manded to set aside one-tenth of their income 
for unselfish service. But in the case of men 
of affluence this is by no means an adequate 
proportion. A wealthy man ought not to be 
contented with the consecration of a tenth. 

‘For over twenty-five years, says Sir 
W. P. Hartley, ‘I have practised systematic 
and proportionate giving. I began by setting 
aside 10 per cent. of my total income when I 
was comparatively poor, and as my financial 
position improved I increased the proportion 
from time to time, believing that the great 
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principle is twofold: it embraces not only 
what we give, but what we have left. The 
larger our income, the larger the Lord’s pro- 
portion should be.’ 

Let us set aside a certain proportion, deter- 
mining, that proportion in the very presence of 
our Lord. And what will be the effect? In 
the first place, it will save us from the peril of 
assuming we have given more money than we 
really have. And it will save us further from 
countless; worries and petty casuistries. We 
shall not have to be continually arguing with 
ourselves, and pleading with ourselves, and 
excusing ourselves. No, there will be the 
simple inquiry: There are our resources, and 
here is the appeal: can it be met? And last 
of all, systematic giving makes liberality a 
delight. To go to our consecrated money, to 
our dedicated tenth, or whatever the proportion 
may be, is like having a private bank in which 
we can draw for the work of the Lord. 

‘God loveth’ such a giver! What an inherit- 
ance! Such a man lives in the love of the 
Almighty. It is enough. In this divine good, 
life will reach its consummation and its crown. 
The man is even now ‘ for ever with the Lord.’ 


God’s Unspeakable Giit 


if Cor. ix. 15.—‘ Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift.’ 

“ UNSPEAKABLE ’ is a word much in favour with 
people whose vocabulary is poor and their 
observation loose. But St Paul was not one 
of these. He saw the character of things, and 
he laboured always to find expression apt and 
vital for the great realities, so that everyone 
who has learned to know Jesus Christ is often 
driven back upon words which he has fur- 
nished. And if we would do justice to his 
word we must not begin with it, for that would 
mean beginning with mere blur and vagueness ; 
we must begin where we can speak, and ad- 
vance with him until we reach the verge and 
limit of silence. 

He climbs to this high level as he thinks of 
man’s gifts to man. His mind is occupied with 
the distresses of the brethren in Jerusalem, 
who had to bear the brunt of persecution ; and 
with all his powers of sense, and magnanimity, 
and devoutness, and playfulness, he~ throws 
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himself into his plea that the Corimthian con- 
verts should treat the Mother Church more 
handsomely. The section is rich in character- 
istic phrases and ideas. He speaks first of the 
goodness of God to the Churches in Macedonia 
in giving them a liberal mind. It may or may 
not be a blessing to have money, and these 
Macedonians were poor and persecuted; but 
it is a real gift of the kindness of God to have 
a liberal mind. Again, he marks as the dis- 
tinction of their gift that they first gave them- 
selves to the Lord, so that the gift came after, 
more, as it seemed, by God’s will than by 
theirs. On a level on which we all can under- 
stand him, he urges that giving should be 
uncompelled, not to save one’s credit in the 
presence of a collector. Looking away from 
them, he thinks of the difference which their 
gift will make to the hunger-bitten folk in 
Jerusalem ; it will put bread on their table, of 
course, but, more than that, it will change the 
whole temperature and tune of their hearts. 
And, in a quaint extension, he bids them con- 
sider how these jealously orthodox men in 
Jerusalem, who had never believed in Paul or 
his Gentile ministry, would be thawed in their 
mood, for human kindness is often mollifying 
even in a man’s theology. Thus, as he passes 
on from point to point, the sense is growing up 
within him of the manifold possibilities of a 
gift; how good it is to the receiver! how good 
to the giver! And when his heart is kindled, 
he catches sight of another Gift, and there 
words fail, for it is unspeakable. But he has 
been led to the threshold of the divine things 
by a cordial contemplation of what is human 
and apprehensible. 


After Paul’s example let us take the gifts 
together—the great and the small—and try to 
understand them thus. 

1. The gift unspeakable appeared to Paul as 
the very pattern and ideal of gifts, and when he 
looked at what is fine in others he saw broken 
lights of that which is perfect. 

A gift, Paul says, must be uncompelled. If 
I give because it is the fashion, I am giving to 
my own reputation, lest I should be thought 
shabby, or lest people should suspect that I 
have had business losses. There is a pleasure 
in feeling oneself a patron and _ benefactor ; 
there is a subtle sense of flattery in being 
thanked, and our indignation at an ungrateful 
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man suggests that but for the hope of thanks 
there would have been no gift. But Jesus 
bids us ‘love our enemies, and do them good, 
and lend, never despairing; and your reward,’ 
He says, ‘will be great, for ye shall be sons of 
the Most High, who is kind towards the un- 
thankful and the evil.’ That is a hard saying ; 
and the very feeling of its hardness should 
open our eyes to the wonder of His gift, whose 
kindness falls, like rain and sun, on thankless 
places, and blesses men throughout a life of 
seventy years, although, perhaps, they never 
once have given Him hearty thanks. Jesus 
saw men as they were; they sought Him for 
the loaves and fishes, but seldom for Himself ; 
they gaped at any marvel, but were ready the 
next day to believe the worst about Him. It 
was an experience to make men cynical, but 
He did not need to be encouraged in well-doing. 
He had and they required ; and health, know- 
ledge, happiness—virtue of all sorts—went out 
of Him, and each new morning He began at 
yesterday’s point, with the resolve of giving all 
He had. 

{| General Gordon wrote from Khartoum that 
if he were spared to come home, he would go 
to the Hast End and do good to people, as to 
tables and chairs, not expecting gratitude, but 
simply to help to put things right. That, per- 
haps, is Spartan; but it is well to remember 
that God does not cease to give because we 
forget to thank, does not cease to give even 
if His gifts are not used to the best 
advantage.t 

Holding still to human things, we recognize 
that a man in giving rightly always gives him- 
self. Those who have money are tempted to 
make a gift a kind of ransom. In order not to 
be troubled they fling what is of much less 
worth to them than an hour of time. And 
above that level there is a merely dutiful way 
of showing kindness which leaves the receiver 
sore, for the gift is there but without the heart. 
“Tf you give money,’ said Thoreau, ‘ take care 
that you spend yourself with it.’ 

{| You may open your purse freely enough, 
but if you do not open your heart as well, the 
hearts of others will always be closed to you. 
It is your time, your care, your affection, it is 
yourself, which you must give. For whatever 
you may do, there is always a feeling that your 
money is not you.’ 2 


1 W. Y. Fullerton. 2 Rousseau. 
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‘What can I spare ? ’ we say ; 

‘Ah! this and this 

From mine array 

I am not like to miss ; 

And here crumbs to feed some hungry one ; 
They do but grow a cumbrance on my shelf.’ 
And yet one reads, ‘ Our Father gave His Son, 
Our Master gave Himself.’ 


A right gift is always more to the heart than 
to the need, for the need is soon supplied if the 
heart is not left hungry. And here, once more, 
the gift of God is seen as pattern of all; for He 
does not change the lot of men, or put an end 
to poverty and suffering, which would only 
leave our discontent to break out in some other 
place. He does a greater work than that, for 
He fills and satisfies the heart, and leaves it 
there. ‘If God spared not his Son,’ says Paul, 
“shall he not with him freely give us all things? ’ 
These brave words were written to a handful of 
mean Jews and slaves, with marks of need on 
every face, yet they did not sound extravagant, 
for the accent fell in the proper place. With 
Him, they said, we have all things, and that, 
somehow, made the difference. 


Remember what a martyr said 
On the rude tablet overhead ! 
“I was born sickly, poor and mean, 
A slave : no misery could screen 
The holders of the pearl of price 
From Cesar’s envy, therefore twice 
I fought with beasts, and three times saw 
My children suffer by his law ; 
At last my own release was earned : 
I was some time in being burned, 
But at the close a Hand came through 
The fire above my head, and drew 
My soul to Christ, whom now I see. 
Sergius, a brother, writes for me 
_ This testimony on the wall— 
For me, I have forgot it all.’ + 


If from God we got the measured gift which 
suits to-day, to-morrow we should be hungering 
again ; but the masterpiece of all His kindness 
is that trouble has an end in those who trust. 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
dragging out, each with its threat and danger 
to the end; but He still is the same to-day, 
to-morrow, and for ever. It is a matchless gift 
to the heart. 

1 Browning, Laster Day. 
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2. Paul holding the gifts together in his mind 
—the great and the small—sought to make the 
great not pattern only but inspiration of the 
others. When he would have them deal more 
handsomely by the need and trouble of their 
fellows, he said, ‘ Ye know the graciousness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that through 
his poverty we might be rich.’ 

A selfish man is never rich. His day is as 
long as his neighbour’s, yet he has no leisure 
except for his own amusements, no sympathy 
or concern beyond his own perplexities, no 
strength but to fight his own battles, and no 
money except for his own need. But he who 
has seen Christ’s poverty, and who knows 
through that that God is willing to give without 
limit, is not afraid about to-morrow, and he 
bears himself as if he too were rich. He has 
room in his heart for others than himself, 
moments in the day for causes not his own, 
light in his face to gladden those who need him. 
What makes that wealth of his? He is not 
rich in money, he is not clever, and he has no 
leisure. It seems as if it were from their hearts 
that men give and not from their purses, and 
the heart of such a man has grown big through 
thoughts of Jesus Christ. The deeds we read of 
in the life of Jesus are points of history, belong- 
ing to a year or two in time, but, by some strange 
mutation, they have all become timeless, and 
they happen afresh with every day; for He 
lives within His people, who through His 
poverty have become rich and their hearts are 
big and gentle; and so long as His gift is 
cherished, the world will never lack for examples 
of devotion like his own. 


3. But sometimes this gift can only be appre- 


hended through lowlier gifts. ‘ Your gift,’ says 
Paul, ‘ not only relieves the need of your fellow- 
Christians, it sends out their hearts in abundant 
thanksgiving towards God.’ 

The fact needs no elucidation that many 
people, through the rigours of their lot, have 
found the assurance of God’s goodwill incredible. 
The Bible is full of kindly images, which help 
us on towards trust in God by use of sweetest 
memories: ‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth,’ we read, ‘so the Lord will comfort 
you’; and again, “I taught Ephraim to walk, 
holding him by the arms.’ Jesus Himself 
taught us, when we pray, to say ‘ Father!’ 


But what if father and mother are unknown, or 
the names contain suggestions only of brutality ? 
What avenues of entrance to the heart are closed 
by that! And when life is sunless,\and all its 
relations are debased, and fortune is unfriendly, 
how is a man to begin to believe in the love 
of God ? 

These Christians at headquarters had a cruel 
life, and their temper had grown austere. They 
were staunch and resolute and orthodox in the 
old opinions, but the graces which belong to the 
society of the friends of Jesus had disappeared. 
It is human nature after all. God’s kindness 
needs to be in flesh, for men to see the mean- 
ing of it. Scott, who knew the nature of his 
countrymen, figures an old Cameronian, who 
had been on the hills, as softening in his look 
and even in his theology under the sunshine of 
a late-coming prosperity. 

But far more is this need evident in the 
shadowed crowd who wait outside. It is hard 
for them to believe in God, for nothing in 
their world pomts that way. Nothing has 
the promise of redemption in it or the offer of 
goodwill. And thus along with every ministry 
of preaching there is a place for services of human 
kindness, which soften the mood of men, and 
change the temperature of their hearts. 

The small gift may prepare the way for the 
great ; and what higher service could there be 
than to make the love of the Father credible to 
His children ? 

4] ‘ Let me tell you,’ says Dr Fosdick, ‘ a true 
story out of New York life. Three years ago 
an old man came to see me, obviously a gentle- 
man. He said that, not by sin but by mis- 
fortune, he had fallen into abject poverty. He 
made no bones about his lack of religion. He 
said his trouble had battered his faith into 
wreckage, and he did not know whether there 
was a God or not, but if I had human sympathy 
perhaps I would give him help. Assist him I 
did, and—like that man of whom General 
Booth tells us, in the slums of London who, 
befriended unexpectedly when he had thought 
all friendliness departed, cried, “‘ Love and kind- 
ness! Then there really is a God ”’—this man 
came through to believe once more that there 
was goodness in life and God behind it.’ 
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The Gentleness of Christ 


2 Cor. x. 1—‘ Now I Paul myself beseech you by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ.’ 


Tue Apostle Paul does not often appeal to the 
human example Christ set us; but he appears 
to do so here. His relations with the Church of 
Corinth, of which the Epistle is full, were not 
very happy. It had seriously misjudged him, 
and had given ear too readily to what his 
opponents had to say about him; it believed 
all kinds of malicious rumours about him. He 
has a-good deal to say about that still before he 
brings his Epistle to a close. But at this point 
he makes a solemn personal request to the 
Corinthians ; makes it in his own name, not in 
the name of Paul and Timothy, who are said at 
the beginning to be the writers of the Epistle. 
“I, Paul, myself intreat you,’ he says. And 
how does he enforce his entreaty, what does he 
point to, to give force to it? ‘ By the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ,’ he says. He adjures 
them to look at the matters about which he and 
they are at variance in the same way in which 
Christ would have looked at them, and to bring 
meekness and gentleness to bear on them as 
Christ would have done. ‘ Gentleness ’ perhaps 
hardly renders the meaning of the Greek word 
here ; it does not bring out the sense of equity 
and fairness which is in the Greek so strong. 
Matthew Arnold suggested the translation 
“ sweet reasonableness.’ Christ would not judge 
a culprit without taking trouble to understand 
the case; He would do His best to arrive at a 
kind and reasonable view of the circumstances. 

§| Aristotle explains the word translated 

‘gentleness’ thus: ‘It is equity to pardon 
human failings, and to look to the law-giver and 
not to the law, to the spirit and not to the letter, 
to the intention and not to the action, to the 
whole and not to the part, to the character of 
the actor in the long run and not in the present 
moment, to remember good rather than evil, 
and good. that one has received rather than 
good that one has done, to put up with injurious 
treatment, to wish to settle a matter by words 
rather than by deeds, lastly to prefer arbitration 
to judgment.’ 

As a rule, 8t Paul only speaks of Christ as the 
being who gave up His heavenly glory and came 
down to the earth and died that our sins might 
be forgiven and that we might have hope of the 
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life to come. It was Christ dying and ins 
again that he felt himself called to preach ; 

all his Epistles he dwells chiefly on Him, ad 
urges us to be united to Christ in His death and 
in His resurrection, to die with Christ that we 
may live with Him. But here it is the human 
Christ he holds up for our imitation, Christ as 
He walked about in Galilee and had interviews 
with men and women and was called to pro- 
nounce sentence on them and did judge them 
with kindness and sympathetic understanding. 
‘Let me urge you,’ he says, ‘to follow that 
example, to put away the passion and venom 
with which you have been judging me, to judge 
me, with all my faults, as Jesus would have 
done.’ 


1. The first thing, then, that we take from the 
text is this : that we should hold before us Jesus 
as He lived and acted on the earth; that we 
should allow the example to influence our minds 
and our conduct. There is all the more reason 
for this in our case that we have more informa- 
tion about the early life of Christ than the 
Corinthians could have. The Four Gospels are 
in our hands, and we can read them and see for 
ourselves what kind of person Jesus was and 
what impression He produced on His friends and 
on those outside the circle of His friends. Limit- 
ing ourselves to the point Paul speaks of in the 
text, the Gospels are full of incidents in which 
Jesus displays His meekness and reasonable- 
ness in judging men and women and their 
actions. He is surrounded all His life by men 
who lose their patience and give way to passion, 
men who pass hasty and ill-considered judg- 
ments and are bent on driving away from their 
Master those who appeal to Him. He, on the 
other hand, always shows Himself superior to 
such passions and outbursts ; He will not have 
people driven away from Him who are asking 
for His help for themselves or their children. 
He sees deeper than His disciples do into the 
hearts of those who come to Him; He shows a 
deep sympathy with their desires, and at once 
speaks the word which shows true appreciation 
of the case and is felt by all to be right and 
just. 

It is good for us to bring ourselves into 
contact with the great men of our race, and to 
seek to catch some of their spirit; in the case 
of Jesus Christ it is supremely good for us to do 
so. We can always trust Him; we can feel 
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that in each of His words we have the whole of 
Him, that it comes from His heart and is a part 
of that for which He died. We should study 
the Gospels, then, and seek to know for our- 
selves not only the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, but also His courage and truthfulness, 
His devotion to duty, His recognition of the 
claims of all, His unshaken faith, His unfailing 
kindness. 

{ Dr Liddon tells us that a layman of the 
Church of England said on his death-bed that, 
on reviewing his life, the omission which he 
chiefly deplored was that he had not made a 
daily effort to study and imitate Jesus Christ, 
as He is described in the Gospels. 


2. Meekness and gentleness are the qualities 
that the Apostle says are to be seen in Christ 
and which the Corinthians are to imitate as 
they turn their minds to Him. 

(1) What is Christian meekness? It is the 
opposite of self-assertiveness. The meek man 
has ceased to care about himself or to think 
about himself. His pride has been crucified. 
He does not measure the importance of events 
by their relation to his personal comfort or 
happiness or self-esteem. 

This freedom from self-regard is the secret of 
the gentle spirit towards those who wrong or 
insult us. A meek man will feel the wrong and 
feel it bitterly, but it quickens no savage anger 
in his soul against him who has done the wrong, 
for he is not thinking mainly of himself, and is 
therefore not susceptible to wounded feelings or 
ruffled pride. If the insulting remark is true it 
will be little worse than what he has said of 
himself to God in an hour of reality. But even 
if there be no truth in the insult and no justice 


in the blow, a meek man will still restrain the 


passionate protest, for his conscience is clear. 
He will rather be full of pity for one who can be 
so blinded by the storms of hate and passion. 
At the worst the bitter utterance or injustice 
will drive him back on the comfort of God’s own 
truth and love. That comfort, that inward 
vision of righteousness and truth which is the 
smile of God, belongs to the blessedness of the 
meek, 

{| Stevenson tells how, travelling in the 
Cevennes, he came through the district of 
ancient persecutions, where, when cruelty was 
at its height, there was one at least who, facing 
certain death and possible torture, could say, 


‘My soul is like a watered garden full of shelter 
and fountains.’ 

The quality of meekness is something very 
different from that submissiveness to things as 
they are which brings passive virtue into con- 
tempt. When Bernard Shaw writes, ‘ Christi- 
anity in making a merit of such submission has 
marked only that depth in the abyss at which 
the very sense of shame is lost,’ he disparages a 
Christian virtue which possesses both strength 
and beauty. There 7s passion in it—there is a 
consuming fire—but purified and directed to 
moral ends. There is no passion so awful as 
righteous indignation, no will so strong as that 
which is controlled by conscience. Meekness is 
not another name for pliability. It is opposed 
not to courage and self-respect, but to pride and 
self-will. The difference between a domineering 
man and a man endowed with Christian meek- 
ness is not between tyranny and submissiveness, 
but between two kinds of strength: one using 
its power to fight for itself, the other using it 
in the service of God.1 

Look through history, and the really meek 
people have often been the biggest fighters for 
right, the finest heroes of the truth. Was any- 
one so terrible as Moses? And yet it was 
written of him that ‘ this man, Moses, was meek 
above all other men who dwell on the face of the 
earth.’ Meekness leashed his strength. It im- 
prisoned. his volcanic fire to use it for the ends 
of the Kingdom, as cordite, which becomes 
explosive only when it is confined. Meekness 
neither broke his spirit nor put out the flame. 

4] When we look at Michelangelo’s figure of 
the seated Moses in the Church of San Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome—the marvellous repose con- 
cealing the sleeping thunder of Sinai—we learn 
something of the nobility of meekness. 

Abraham Lincoln was of the meek in spirit. 
His attitude was well expressed in an address 
as candidate for the Presidency : ‘ I know there 
is a God and that He hates injustice and slavery. 
T see the storm coming and I know His hand is 
in it. If He has a place and work for me, and 
I believe He has, I am ready. I am nothing, 
but truth is everything.’ But with that spirit 
Lincoln was the very incarnation of strength. 
A strong man is all the stronger when meekness 
lifts him out of himself. He is by that very 
thing delivered from fears and from vanity and 
all that lays on us the finger of prudence and 

1M. Devine, The Religion of the Beatitudes, 73. 
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selfish regard. Who so heroic and full of spirit 
as Christ when He rode into Jerusalem—to a 
Cross which He saw there athwart the skyline ? 
Yet He said of Himself, ‘I am meek and lowly 
in heart.’ His very strength and courage was 
in His meekness.1 


Tender as woman ; manliness and meekness 
Tn him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or 
weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed 
nourished 
By failure and by fall ; 
Still a large faith in human-kind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all.? 


(2) The other quality which the Apostle lays / 


stress upon is the gentleness of Christ. Gentle- 
ness is reasonableness of dealing, consideration 
for the claims of others, the spirit which does 
not urge its personal rights to the uttermost. 
We have all felt the temptation to play the 
part of the heated partisan who is blind to the 
excellence of an opponent’s character, and ac- 
knowledges nothing in his point of view worth 
the slightest consideration ; the temptation to 
take an unfair advantage of people we dislike 
in speech and action ; the temptation to retaliate 
with unholy glee on one who has wronged us, 
and to bring him to justice without considering 
the provocation under which he acted or the 
punishment he has already brought upon him- 
self and others. Sometimes we hesitate to 
make a concession which mercy, though hardly 
strict justice, demands, because we dread the 
imputation of weakness or the loss of a tempo- 
rary advantage. Religious controversies, which 
are so often conducted without forbearance— 
the spirit of equity—shatter churches and pro- 
voke the soft of the sceptic. We are not 
surprised to find that St James, that great 
teacher of conduct, does not overlook this aspect 
of Christian character; for he speaks of ‘ the 
wisdom that is from above’ as ‘ gentle’; and 
it is notable that, in the comparatively few 
passages where this spirit of ‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness’ is expressly taught, the term is compre- 
hensively applied to those who to-day may 


1 James Reid, The Key to the Kingdom, 92. 
2 Whittier. 


appropriately manifest the virtue. For ex- 
ample, servants are exhorted in 1 Pet. ii. 18 
to be in subjection to their masters with all 
fear, ‘ not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.’ In the discussion of the social 
problems of our day there is room for forbear- 
ance, that is, a more sympathetic appreciation 
of what constitutes the rights of others. The 
relations of employer and employed—to mention 
only one aspect of the social system—will only 
be permanently adjusted where the spirit of 
patient, mutual conciliation prevails. 

Likewise in the social life of the Church it 
has its recognized place. It is marked out as 
one of the virtues of a ‘ bishop’ (1 Tim. ii. 3), 
who may be regarded as a typical church official : 
and of course it is applied to members of the 
church generally (Titus iii. 2). Who has not 
known of cases where the life of a whole church 
has been blighted by the uncompromising, self- 
opinionated attitude of some misguided official ? 
Who has not heard of church meetings where 
the exhibition of party rancour, the interchange 
of personalities, the obstinate clinging to a pet 
detail—not to a large question of principle— 
has clouded the spiritual outlook for months 
and years, when some slight concession, some 
word of tact and forbearance, would have 
brought back sweetness and harmony ? 

{| ‘In all our public discussions,’ says Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, ‘ whether political, ecclesi- 
astical, or educational—and I have taken part 
in a great many of them in my time—there is 
too much of personal recrimmation. The man 
who succeeds the best is the man who hits his 
opponent hardest. Some people seem to think 
that you cannot be wholly loyal to your own 
side unless you imply that you think the other 
side are a set of abandoned scoundrels. The 
temptation is great to give your opponent 
“beans.” It partakes too much of the maxim 
of David Harum, an American horse-dealer : 
“Do to the other fellow what you think he 
would like to do to you, but take care you are 
first, in case he forestalls you.” I want to get 
rid of that method, and to get a little nearer, 
as near as our imperfect human nature will 
allow us, to the original maxim laid down by 
our Master in the New Testament.’ ? 

The resolute practice of social forbearance 
would bring a saner and purer atmosphere to 
many a church. We often pass judgments 

1 Memoir of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 155. 
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without thought of ‘ extenuating circumstances.’ 
We do not make allowance for defects of train- 
ing in the ignorant, or for the fight with tempta- 
tion that precedes many a sinner’s fall. Christ 
saw ‘ with larger, other eyes’ the hearts of men. 
He was never ‘coldly sublime, intolerably just’ 

in presence of weakness, failure, sin. While the 
guilty, in face of His Divine purity, were abashed 
as they realized the heights from which they 
had fallen, they also felt that Divine love was 
stooping from the highest heaven to lift them 
out of the mire. There are some sins that God 
tolerates in us so long as we do not tolerate them 
ourselves. There is something juster than legal 
justice. 

{| ‘ Let not the law of thy country be the 
non ultra of thy honesty, nor think that always 
good enough that the law will make good. 
Narrow not the law of charity, equity, mercy. 
Join gospel righteousness with legal right. Be 
not a mere Gamaliel in the faith, but let the 
Sermon on the Mount be thy Targum unto the 
law of Sinai.’ 2 


Imaginations 
2 Cor. x. 5.—‘ Casting down imaginations.’ 


THESE words could only have been written by 
an evangelist of the finest type, who knew him- 
self to be in possession of a gospel of incompar- 
able worth and efficacy, and whose deliberate 
aim it was to carry that gospel through all 
delays and dissimulations home to the spirit of 
man. 

Now the onset of Paul was so direct and 
vehement that we may well believe he was 
rarely conquered either by the stolidity or by 
the frivolity of his audience. It must have been 
a great sight to see the Apostle, with his enthusi- 
asm and his overwhelming truths, assailing the 
battlements of dullness and unconcern until men 
felt that their own souls were back with them, 
almost like strangers, stirrmg unquietly and 
asking big questions with a yearning men never 
know save when they yearn for purity and God. 

But no sooner were these barriers overcome 
than other difficulties arose. There came a 
cloud of reasonings, imaginings, speculations, 
sophistries, many of them in good faith, but all 
of them diverting attention from the crucial 


"1, Martin Pope, The Poetry of the Upward Way, 57. 
2 Sir Thomas Browne. 


_ religious or Christian. 


issue and postponing moral decisions. These 
are the ‘ imaginations ’ of the text. It is certain 
that the gospel has to fight every inch of ground 
until it come right within our heart with its 
mastery and healing. And it is also certain 
that often our last defence against our better 
self and against the inflow of a tidal life is found 
in these imaginations which must be cast down. 

No one who knows Paul can ever accuse him 
of silencing the intellect by sheer authority, or 
of denying it its splendid and inalienable place 
within the religious life. Indeed, we may claim 
for the Apostle that he was one of the first to 
give the intellect freedom from blind traditional- 
ism, one of the first to define the true dignity 
and independence of its function. Yet no man 
saw more clearly than he that there comes a 
time before and sometimes after Christ has been 
definitely accepted as Saviour when speculations 
and imaginings on the intellectual side become 
a positive danger, and must, if they ask more 
than their right, be brusquely swept aside. He 
saw that in the heart of religion we have to do 
not with reasonings but with realities ; not with 
theories but with facts; and that the primary 
relation between Christ and the individual is 
not that of teacher and pupil, but that of Saviour 
and sinner. Our first concern with Him is not 
as thinkers, but as sinners; and if we can 
illustrate this fact m some directions, it may 
save us from wasting time on ‘ imaginations ’ at 
a stage in our religious development when more 
central and vital things claim us. 


1. Take the case of one who has revolted 
from a great deal that in the past was held to be 
authoritative. The modern spirit has invaded 
your beliefs ; you were brought up in a narrow 
school. You were at one time able to be so 
orthodox that you felt no need to be particularly 
Then some day the real 
questions knocked at your door. ‘ What shall 
it profit a man though he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ ‘ What think ye of 
Christ?’ And for the first time in your life 
you are no more a mummer im a temple, but a 
soul in quest of God. Now, unless you are of 
a singularly transparent and direct nature, the 
whole modern aspect of things, the cloud of 
speculation and uncertainty which modern 
thought has created, is going at this point to 
shadow your steps and to dim the fair face of 
truth. You begin to plead eloquently the great 
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change in the modern point of view ; you reflect, 
not without a touch of self-complacency, on the 
narrower and more mechanical views of our 
fathers. The memory of our fathers has had to 
bear many disloyalties at our hands. But if 
you imagine, in entire good faith, that because 
some points of view have changed therefore the 
central things of religion are on their trial, and 
that you must await the issue of that trial, you 
are profoundly mistaken and unreasonable in 
the last degree. 

After all, the supreme question is not how we 
are to regard the facts, but whether the facts 
remain; not whether evolution and _ heredity 
throw any light on the nature of sin, but whether 
sin remains at all; not whether this or that 
theory of the Incarnation is tenable, but whether 
Jesus Christ remains, the master-light of all our 
seeing, and the supreme message of God to the 
human soul. Has our moral need grown any 
less urgent since, to the great gain of our intelli- 
gence, we have ceased to read the first chapters 
of Genesis literally, and have learned to find in 
the Book of Jonah an allegory of the extra- 
ordinary pathos of the Divine Compassion? Is 
our spiritual nature less urgent in its demand 
for the very life of God because we are unable 
any longer to believe in verbal inspiration ? Are 
not many of our ‘imaginations’ irrelevant to 
the pressing issue? If the fact of our moral 
unfitness remains, and if the tremendous claim 
of God in Christ remains, is it not our first 
business to achieve the central spiritual act of 
submission and discovery? It is no treachery 
to the intellect if we take this great yearning 
of the heart for light, and truth, and forgive- 
ness, and purity past all obscurities and delays 
to God Himself, that the gospel, whose message 
is independent of all human speculation, may 
speak that message to us in the simplest and 
most direct terms. 

“A- 4 Some months ago, after preaching in a well- 
known London church, I received a letter from 
a young woman graduate, who appeared to be 
in great need. ‘I am in despair,’ she wrote, 
‘and I would come up to Leeds if only you 
would help me.’ On a certain Thursday after- 
noon she came, and for one and a half hours we 
discussed evolution, immortality, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible; and after we had put out 
some of the flames of hell I leant over towards 
her and said, ‘ You did not really come two 
hundred miles in the train to talk to me about 


hell-fire, did you? What is the real problem ? ’ 
The girl looked at her wrist-watch and said, 
“T am very sorry but I am afraid I shall have 
to go to catch my train,’ and the door closed 
behind her. On the Saturday evening, however, 
my telephone bell rang and the same voice came 
over the wire: ‘I could not go back to London, 
I stayed in Leeds. I am sorry I wasted your 
time. Can I see you again?’ She came round 
an hour later, and the real problem was dis- 
closed: ‘ How can I find Christ for myself ? ’ 
I shall never forget that interview, because one 
had the curious sense that sometimes comes to 
one of watching Someone else direct an inter- 
view. I cannot remember a single word that I 
said to her. I was more conscious that Christ 
was there talking to that girl, than of the desk 
at which I sat. Her face lit up with an amazing 
radiance and she found the new world which 
Christ offers. 


2. Another form in which these imaginations 
take shape is found in a general unrest regarding 
the whole field of the supernatural. We do not 
under-estimate the difficulty which miracle and 
mystery bring into the sphere of religion. But 
religion is not alone in being full of mystery. 
The whole world is full of it. Every human 
soul is a mystery, most of all to itself. If 
mystery and a vast ignorance are going to place 
an arrest on us, it is hard to see in what direc- 
tion we shall not find our faculties paralysed. 
If we are inclined to doubt when the miracu- 
lous appears in the gospel, then the doubt may 
be limitless. Questionings that will never be 
stilled will spring up at every step. Of course, 
our right to think is unchallenged. Cogito, ergo 
sum. But was it not Carlyle, no enemy of 
freedom, who made the comment, ‘ Yes, poor 
cogitator, and what then?’ Yes, what then? 
Miracle is a question that has to be settled in 
view of all the evidence. But our ignorance is 
part of a larger helplessness, and it is beside the 
mark to discuss it until we have honestly sought 
what the gospel can do to re-create the very 
heart of life. If a man but feels his godlessness 
as well as his limitation, and ventures every- 
thing on Christ, he will stumble into a light 
above the brightness of the sun. If a man 
break down the guard of these ‘ imaginations,’ 
legitimate in their own place and time, but 
annoying and unreasonable when they delay the 

1 L, D. Weatherhead, How Can I Find God ? 52. 
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Supreme act of the human soul and a waiting 
gospel, he will find God, and will with Him find 


the truth as it is in Jesus. 


3. Some hold aloof from Christianity and 
never establish a moral and personal relation- 
ship with any faith, because of the number of 
religions in the world, or because of the variety 
of Christian sects, or, generally speaking, because 
of the imperfections of those who profess to 
follow a religious life. 

Now, the demand for uniformity in religion 
may become an unhealthy and poisonous ‘ im- 
agination ’ if it be allowed to overshadow the 
vital and spiritual issue. No doubt many who 
yearn for it pass, some into agnosticism, and 
others for refuge to those churches that sedu- 
lously cultivate the notion that Divine Truth 
has been miraculously guarded and perpetuated 
in certain institutions to the exclusion of all 
others. In both cases the shelter sought for 
looks like a retreat, perhaps a little cowardly, 
from the splendid if perilous responsibilities of 
the individual quest for God. But probably 
many more find no refuge in faith, because they 
have no faith in churches. But what if there 
are many sects—too many, we all feel, for the 
efficiency and dignity of organized Christianity ? 
What, after all, has that to do with the question 
of a man’s relation to the gospel? We may study 
comparative religions till our strength fails us. 
We may lament for a lifetime over the divisions 
of Christians. We may achieve a very stiff 


Pharisaism as we contemplate the imperfections | 


of many folk who are supposed to represent 
Christianity, but all the while we shall be in the 
region of ‘ imaginations.’ And we must remain 
there until we take the straight cut home to the 
vital question, which at the root is personal, 
moral, momentous: “What must I do to be 
saved?’ Decide that question, and then we 
may consider the secondary, but by no means 
unimportant, problem of where we are to find 
the nurture of our new life. But it is worse than 
fatuous—it is dishonest—to shelter behind 
secondary controversies, achieving nothing but 
a colourless and indecisive career, when we are 
called to be servants of the Highest and humble 
disciples of the Lord Christ. 

{| The disputes of the churches have little to 
do with the matter as it comes home to myself. 
On the great central questions raised by Christ 
and my own intellect and soul I must confront 


the facts on my own account. Ohristianity rises 
superior to every church, and, like light, makes 
its direct appeal to every single eye. If I have 
had an unfortunate experience of church life 
and professors of religion, something deep in me 
knows well enough that Christ has no responsi- 
bility for people not really Christian, and that 
He is the Best among all the good. Nothing 
rouses young men to revolt so much as shams, 
especially shams in the region of sacred things. 
But, if they quote these shams as their reason 
for holding aloof, they are merely seeking a pre- 
text for evading the intuitions of their own 
spirit which pronounce Christ true and His 
message of transcendent consequence.! 

Let us not forget, however, that while we, on 
our side, do our best to be morally direct and 


| sincere in casting down ‘imaginations,’ Christ 


is working from the other side. His gospel will 
flame like the rising sun through the mists of 
unreasonable misunderstanding and mistimed 
speculation. And when His day dawns on us, 
we shall find that not our heart only, but our 
intellect also, has passed into a new climate, 
where Christian service can be what it ever 
ought to be—intelligent and devout. 


Our Thoughts 

2 Cor. x. 5.—‘ Bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.’ 
1. We each of us have two selves—the life 
which we live in the sight of men, and the life 
which only God and ourselves know of. Most 
of us give a good deal of thought to the ordering 
of the external self with which we face the world. 
We know how important it is for our own success 
and happiness to stand well with our neighbours 
and keep their respect ; but we do not think so 
often about the inner life. That side of our- 
selves is often left very much to take care of 
itself. And yet nothing is more certain than 
that the two selves cannot be kept apart, and 
that it is the imner self which really makes the 
outer. It is our leisure thoughts which ulti- 
mately determine our characters. ‘The soul is 
dyed the colour of its thoughts,’ says Marcus 
Aurelius. Those who flatter themselves that 
they can go on living two lives are very much 
mistaken. Our real characters show themselves 
in countless unsuspected ways. Let us think of 

1 R. E. Welsh, Man to Man, 188. 
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the opinions which we have formed of the char- 
acters of some of our friends and acquaintances, 
and which we know to be fairly just. On what 
grounds have we formed them? Has it not 
been chiefly by all sorts of small indications— 
_the expression of the face, the tones of the voice, 
casual unguarded expressions, or by the general 
set of the actions towards selfish or unselfish 
ends? We are sure that we can predict the 
actions of those whom we know well on any 
given occasion; but we fondly suppose that 
they cannot predict ours. It is not so; our 
neighbours have already taken stock of our 
characters. If we have made any flimsy pre- 
tences they have seen through them, and if they 
do not expose us openly they have passed judg- 
ment upon us in their own minds—that un- 
spoken judgment which has so very far-reaching 
an influence on every human career. The love, 
the unselfishness, the purity of the good also 
speak aloud. Civilized humanity has developed 
a very keen instinct for knowing its friends and 
enemies. It is seldom, indeed, that a true, 
affectionate nature, even joined to a. shy or 
clumsy manner, remains long misinterpreted. 
We may say, then, that it is no use to try to 
deceive people about ourselves. If we want to 
_be loved, we must be lovable ; if we want to be 
trusted, we must be trustworthy ; if we want 
not to be known to do anything, we must not 
do it. 

§| Use what language you will, you can never 
say anything but what you are. What I am, 
and what I think, is conveyed to you in spite of 
my efforts to hold it back. What I am has been 
secretly conveyed from me to another, whilst I 
was vainly making up my mind to tell him it. 
He has heard from me what I never spoke.t 


2. It is our wisdom as well as our duty to 
be single-hearted and consistent. But this can 
be gained only by constant watchfulness and 
unceasing struggle. For our nature is unfor- 
tunately not harmonious to start with. The 
law that is in our members is at war with the 
law of our mind. We have ‘an old man,’ in 
St Paul’s language, which needs to be crucified. 
Observe the metaphor: the evil in our nature 
is to - crucified—that is, killed slowly and 

—by inches, as it were. That is the 
inoue word which St Paul uses about the 
micas with sin. Or, in other places, he would 
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have us regard ourselves as soldiers, ever en- 
gaged in a deadly combat with unseen but 
powerful foes. Now, most of this fighting has 
to be done in the region of our thoughts. In 
almost all cases where wrong deeds are done the 
defeat of goodness has taken place already in 
the heart. We naturally think first of the sins 
of the flesh, which might be altogether avoided 
if the evil spirit were never allowed to take 
possession of the thoughts and imagination. 
But the same is the case with other sins—with 
avarice, for example. A great many people, 
when they are at leisure, allow their thoughts 
to run upon money. They make plans of what 
they will do when they are rich, or imagine 
what they would do if they were rich. In this 
way money comes to be their first object, and 
they slide by degrees into the senseless parsi- 
mony of the miser, or into questionable ways 
of making profit. Or, again, most forms of 
malice, ill-nature, and hatred grow first like 
rank weeds in the soil of the ill-kept heart. 
Someone has said something spiteful about 
us. We repeat it to ourselves, with gathering 
indignation ; then, since it is the uppermost 
thing in our minds, we cannot resist telling it 
to our friends, perhaps with additions ; till, at 
last, by dint of frequent repetition, we seem to 
have been insulted not once, but twenty times, 
and are at least twenty times more angry than 
we ought to be. Pride, again, is essentially a 
sin of the thoughts. We think about ourselves, 
and dress up a kind of lay figure of ourselves in 
our own minds, which we inflate till it shuts 
out our view of everything else, or, at any rate, 
entirely destroys our sense of proportion. But 
all this is the result of not subjecting our 
thoughts to discipline. If we exercise no 
control over ourselves, our thoughts will flow 
in that channel to which they are naturally 
inclined, whether it be sinful self-indulgence, 
avarice, ill-humour, or pride. 


3. We see, then, the supreme importance of 
bringing our thoughts under * the obedience of 
Christ.’ St Paul says ‘every thought.’ This 
may seem a hard saying. But it does not mean 
that we are always to be thinking about religion. 
We cannot suppose that even Christ Himself did 
so. In His life on earth there must have been 
many hours spent in innocent, cheerful con- 
versation about ordinary topics. What do we 
suppose He talked about, for instance, during 
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the marriage feast at Cana, or in Joseph’s shop ? 
We have no reports of such conversations, but 
they must have been such as others use on the 
like occasions, only distinguished by the sweet 
and gracious wisdom which marked all that 
He said. No; we are only bidden to abstain 
from ail thoughts which belong to the kingdom 
of evil—thoughts which we should be ashamed 
to put into words before that person whom we 
love and honour most. Against such thoughts 
—which will suggest themselves frequently— 
we must wage a pitiless war. 

4] The one moral point you mention I should 
urge you to take vigorously in hand, with all 
courage and hope—I mean the persisting tempta- 
tion of evil thoughts. You must not be too 
much surprised, or disheartened, at this. With 
some saintly persons it continues, at intervals, 
for many years. The main thing is to deter- 
mine with yourself that you will accept no 
compromise in the matter. It is fatal if you 
think you must give way. You may be beaten 
again and again, but always renew the attack 
with the determination to obtain an absolute 
victory. It is marvellous what God’s grace can 
do. Guard your sight strictly in what you read, 
in newspapers and books, pictures, photographs, 
persons—be very strict with yourself in this— 
all depends on crushing an evil thought at the 
beginning and instantly slaying it. 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will— 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 

The right of eminent domain ! 


The best way of preventing our thoughts from 
flowing in a wrong channel is to help them to 
overflow in a good one. The wise Lord Bacon 
spoke well when he bade us ‘ cherish the good 
hours of the mind.’ What good thoughts are 
St Paul has told us in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians— whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report ’—and 
here, summing up all these admirable and 
gracious things in the one perfect Person who 
both sanctions and illustrates all, he recom- 
mends us to bring into captivity every thought 

1 Hdward King, Bishop of Lincoln, 230. 


to the obedience of Christ. To think in Christ, 
to think in conformity with Christ, to think— 
not indeed of necessity mere technical ‘ religi- 
ous’ thoughts, but—thoughts which would be 
generally approved by Christ, to entertain no 
thought which would be out of harmony with 
Christ or contradictory of His thinking, to culti- 
vate, in a word, ‘the mind of Christ ’—such, 
according to the Apostle, is the intellectual ideal. 

Let us suggest three practical rules, by the 
help of which this great ideal of thought-culture 
and thought-control may in some measure be 
realized. 

(1) The first of these rules is negative, and 
may be called the Rule of Exclusion. It runs 
in some form like this: Exclude all adverse 
thoughts. Do not admit them into the mind. 
The first thing to be done is to eliminate evil 
influences. One of the best of our painters used 
to say that he did not dare allow himself even 
to look at a bad picture, because he found that 
for days afterwards it had a sinister effect upon 
his work. One of the best of our poets, again, 
thus describes what he calls, ‘ the peculiarity of 
a poet.’ ‘ He sees defects,’ he writes, ‘ as readily 
as the critic, but he does not brood on them ; 
he sees and immediately dwells on what is 
beautiful in every scene and character.’ And 
Diderot, in a well-known passage, has given 
expression to the same idea. ‘If there be,’ he 
writes, ‘in a work, in a character, in a painting, 
in a statue, a single fine bit, then on that my 
eye fastens; I see only that; that is all I 
remember; the rest is as good as forgotten.’ 
To boycott what is bad, to reject it, to refuse 
to have anything to do with it, and, if by some 
mischance it be obtruded on one’s notice, to 
turn away from it at once, and forget it as soon 
as possible—that is, of course, the way to keep 
the artistic imagination pure. And exactly the 
same method should be applied in our ordinary 
thinking. 

(2) The second rule of thought-discipline is 
the Rule of Attention. Men sometimes complain 
that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to ex- 
clude unwholesome thoughts. These thoughts 
creep into the mind ; and once in the mind, they 
stick there ; and the more the thinker struggles 
with them and tries to turn them out, the more 
strongly do they entrench themselves. What is 
to be done then? Well, to eliminate the bad 
is undoubtedly very difficult. Yet the diffi- 
culty is met, at any rate to some extent, by our 
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second rule of thought-control—the rule of 
attention. The best way of excluding evil is 
to attend to what is good. The surest antidote 
for unhealthy thought is healthy thought. Fix 
your mind steadily on higher things, and you 
will gradually become indifferent to lower things. 

4] St Anselm of Canterbury was once asked 
for a few practical directions for the spiritual life, 
and this is what he wrote in answer: ‘ Let me 
give you a little piece of advice. Do not contend 
with evil thoughts or inclinations of the will, but 
get yourselves earnestly engaged with a good 
thought or purpose, until those evil thoughts 
vanish. For never will a thought or volition be 
expelled out of the mind, unless it be by one of 
an opposite character.’ And exactly the same 
principle was somewhat quaintly stated by 
Brother Juniper, the Franciscan. ‘ When carnal 
desires come, I occupy myself with holy medi- 
tations and holy desires, and so, when the 
carnal suggestion knocks at the door of my 
heart, I say to it, “ Begone, for the house is 
already full, and there is no room for any more 
guests!” ’ 

(3) And, lastly, there is what we may call 
the Rule of Repetition. And what is the rule 
of repetition? It bids us repeat our good 
thoughts, re-think them again and again, recur 
to them continually, till good thinking becomes 
a habit. For it is not by any means enough to 
have a good thought now and then. ‘ To every 
man, writes Maeterlinck, ‘there come noble 
thoughts, that pass across his heart like great 
white birds.’ But such thoughts are too rare, 
too fugitive and transitory, to exert any per- 
manent influence. In order to avail, they must 
needs become habitual with us. They must 
linger in the consciousness, till they become 
an abiding element of our spiritual being and 
personality. 

4| ‘ The great secret of living is the persistent 
staying in the presence of the best—the great 
facts, the great truths, the great personalities, 
the one great Person, Christ.’ 1 


It was a beautiful saying of a saint of early 
times— When thou seest thy brother, thou 
seest thy Lord.’ Yes; but it is only when we 
have Christ within us that we can see the Christ 
in others. It is only the pure in heart that can 
see God. To those who have thus purified the 
inner chambers of their lives the vision of God 

1 F. H. Dudden, The Delayed Victory, 122. 


becomes clearer and clearer, and is also more 
and more clearly reflected on their own faces, 
in their manner and conversation. As St Paul 
says in this Epistle, ‘ We all, with unveiled face 
reflecting like a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ This 
is what follows from that ‘ captivity of every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.’ 


Unity in Diversity 

2 Cor. x. 7.—‘ Do ye look on things after the outward 
appearance? If any man trust to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, as he is 
Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s.’ 
‘Tue virtue in most request in society,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. It loves not realities and creators, 
but names and customs.’ The facts of life and 
experience confirm what he says. The whole 
tendency of society is to destroy individuality 
and to produce a level and monotonous uni- 
formity. Every child who comes into this 
world from the hand of God is unique. But 
from the moment of his birth all the forces of 
social life set to work upon that little child to 
destroy his individuality and turn him out a 
copy of the approved and recognized type. 
Society has its forms and conventions and 
standards, and these it seeks to impose upon 
every living person.! 


1. But human individuality refuses to con- 
form to our conventions. The individual man 
refuses to be sampled with others. He is 
himself after all, and no other. He is his own 
world ; he has his own centre of interest. In 
this way every single and separate personality 
that we encounter presents us with a new 
problem, and asks for a new solution. Person- 
ality has its sacred right to be what itis. It can 
no more be bound down by our scheme of 
classification than Samson by the withes of the 
Philistines. Try to tie it up to a beam of your 
own invention, and it will walk off with the 
beam and all. We can but accept the facts. 
After all, why should we wish to impress our 
own ideals upon another? Why should we 
require him to conform to our way of thinking ? 
God has given him a distinct and separate 
purpose of His own devising, and to Him alone 

1 J. D. Jones, The Hope of the Gospel, 233. 
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he answers for what he makes of it. God has 
not exhausted His creative powers in creating 
us. The very certainty with which we our- 
selves recognize the Divine intention in our 
own making ought to render us anxious to 
recognize the freedom and elasticity of the same 
Divine intention in others. We all witness to 
one God, and no one can override any other’s 
claim. So, thinking of the endless variety of 
individuals, we fall back, again and again, on 
this recognition by St Paul of our common 
origin, and of the common authority to which 
we all lay our claim, and say, ‘If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of 
himself think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, 
even so are all these.’ 

Belief in God, in and through Christ, endows 
every separate personality with this sacred 
right to be itself. Yet it is just when we get 
to conscious belief in Christ that we find this 
most difficult to recognize. But this is the 
exact point which the text enforces. In the 
rough and tumble of ordinary affairs, every 
individual may have his own way of saying 
things. We can allow for a mixed hubbub of 
views, perhaps, in the world’s business, or in 
politics, or in matters of sentiment, but how 
can we tolerate differences and divergences in 
this central and vital matter? If we are 
Christ’s, then we feel that all who are Christ’s 
must share our special secret, must arrive at 
our precise conclusion, must judge life by our 
standards and measures, must like what we 
like, and hate what we hate. And the more 
strenuous our faith, the more convincing this 
argument seems. But we know too well what 
evils have been wrought by this conviction. It 
is through this most plausible argument that 
Christians of undoubted sincerity and devotion 
have been swept into bitter dissensions and 
severe persecutions. And it is to correct and 
check this perilous instinct of Faith that Paul 
delivers this warning. 

q It is a thing perfectly right and even noble 
in a man that he should say— This is true, I 
pledge my life upon it!’ but no man has the 
right to say ‘ This only is true,’ because he ought 
to remember that something else may be true 
which it is not given him to discern. We can 
scarcely have a more pertinent illustration of 
this intolerance than in the case of Luther, who 
" is eager to tear the whole Epistle of St James 
out of the New Testament, because he is in- 
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capable of seeing how it shapes with the vital 
truth that man is saved not by works, but by 
grace and faith: and yet Luther himself was a 
great heretic, who had insisted upon his right 
of private interpretation of truth against the 
whole force of the Roman Church. If Luther 
was capable of recognizing truth, surely St 
James was not less capable, and had an even 
better opportunity. 

The trust of a man that he is Christ’s—did 
not Paul know it in all its impressive vehe- 
mence, and mastery, and joy? It had been to 
the Apostle the very life of life—to feel that it is 
not he that lives, but Christ that lives in him. 
To his own Master he stands or falls; he can- 
not admit any other man’s judgment. He is 
Christ’s, and Christ is his. Nothing else counts. 
This is all true, but it is not the whole truth. 


2. It is good indeed if a man can think that 
he is Christ’s ; but, granted that, there is some- 
thing more to be considered. ‘ Let he himself 
think this again.’ It is true he may be Christ’s, 
and yet it does not follow that he has absorbed 
all that there is of Christ. Christ is far more than 
any one man can cover. What Christ has done 
for him He will do for all others, and to each 
He will show Himself to be his all in all. To 
every one, in his distinct and separate identity, 
He will disclose His peculiar secret. Just as 
this one man knows Christ for himself alone, so 
all may know Him. In this He shows Himself 
absolute and universal; not in the sameness of 
His manifestation, but in its utter diversity. 
There is no one individuality for which He has 
not a special and individual disclosure of Him- 
self to make. Therefore, let the true believer 
who thinks that he is Christ’s own, be perfectly 
prepared to find that others whose judgment 
he disputes, and whose sentiments are wholly 
the reverse of his own, are nevertheless just as 
much Christ’s as he is. For there is no reason 
why this same loyalty to one Lord should n 
express itself in a thousand divergent wa 
through a multitude of differing characters. 
Each must answer for himself to the one Lord. 
But we have no right to demand that his experi- 
ence of that Master should conform to ours. 
We must honour the sacred claims of individu- 
ality, and grant to others what we claim for 
ourselves. ‘If any man trust to himself that 
he is Christ’s, let him, then, of himself think 

1 W. J. Dawson, The Divine Challenge, 187. 
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this again, that as he is Christ’s, so also are we 
Christ’s.’ 

So, what we find in this statement of the 
Apostle’s is that loyalty and love to Jesus Christ 
are expressed in a myriad different ways, and 
every way is justified: that there is much 
more in Christ than is grasped or expressed by 
any individual or by any Church, and that we 
have no right to demand that our experience 
shall be the measure of others’ experience too. 

{| The gifts of diversity as contributing to the 
unity of vision may be seen every day. Suppose 
we ask the artist, the sculptor, and the poet to 
interpret ‘ evening ’ for us, how do they achieve 
it? What is the unity of vision? The artist 
takes his canvas and pigments and gives a 
glorious setting sun, bathed in rich colours of 
gold and purple, with the darkening shadows 
gathering apace. The sculptor, on the other 
hand, has no colours with which to work, so he 
gets the vision of a tired mother weary and 
worn; in her arms is a sleeping child. This 
the sculptor carves in marble, and produces the 
sensation in the mind of the onlooker of rest, 
calm and peace and darkening shadows. Then 
comes the pen-poet, and in a few lines he tells 
us that, 


Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


3. Our Lord did not insist that all who 
sympathized with His purpose and method 
should unite themselves with His own little 
band. ‘Master,’ said one of His disciples, 
“we saw one casting out devils in thy name, 
and we forbade him because he followeth not 
with us. The man was doing good work, 
saving work, but that disciple wanted to stop 
him solely ‘ because he followeth not with us.’ 
Jesus refused to forbid that irregular worker. 
He knew that there were diversities of opera- 
tion but the same spirit. Diversities of adminis- 
tration; and still the same spirit. ‘ Look,’ 
cries the crowd of believers out of every tongue, 
and tribe, and people, and nation, ‘ how differ- 
ent we are, how strangely unlike one another ! 
How remote in type, and character, and circum- 


sharply contrasted our use, our experience, our 
personal story, our feeling! And yet this is 
our wonder, this is our glory. We all trust in 
one Master, we all verify one Truth, we all are 
saved by one Cross, we all illustrate one Risen 
Life.’ We may be unintelligible to one another, 
but Christ is intelligible to all, and all therefore 
can become intelligible to each other in Him. 
In the fraternal intimacy of a Summer Camp 
we meet members from every variety of Chris- 
tian denomination, and nothing can be more 
easy and sympathetic than the life we live in 
common. We talk, and play, and confer, and 
pray together without a shadow upon our 
freedom of spiritual interchange. We find 
ourselves under the sway of one spirit, knit fast 
to one another in brotherly love. We grow 
interested in one another, desiring to understand 
one another, anxious for one another’s fellow- 
ship, rejoicing in one another’s prosperity, 
intent on the same ends, sharing the hopes 
and sanctities dear to Christian hearts—every 
denomination recognized as part of the religious 
life of the nation, all feeling themselves an 
integral part of the army of the Kingdom of 
God, realizing that they belong to one another, 
and that all great souls belong to all. ‘I belong 
to the order of all the saints, and all the saints 
belong to me.’ 

{| How sweet and pleasant it is to the truly 
spiritual eye to see several sorts of believers, 
several forms of Christians, in the school of 
Christ, every one learning their own lesson, 
performing their own peculiar service, and 
knowing, owning and loving one another in the 
several places and different performances to 
their Master, to whom they are to give an 
account, and not to quarrel with one another 
about their different practices. For this is the 
true ground of love and unity, not that such a 
man walks and does just as 1 do, but because I 
feel the same spirit and life in him.t 


St Paul as Orator 


2. Cor. x. 10.—‘ His letters, say they, are weighty and 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible.’ 


If we had only the Epistles we might be ready 
to infer that the Apostle was a feeble and 


stance; in race, and colour, and blood! How | ineffective speaker, and that he thought only 
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with pen in hand. If we accept the historic 
narrative it is impossible to retain this impres- 
sion. His speeches are there; the results evi- 
denced among their hearers are recorded. In 
one city, where, as we read, were impulsive, 
heathen people, they supposed that the very 
gods had come down to them in the form of 
men. Barnabas, possibly on account of his 
more venerable and striking appearance, was 
called Jupiter, and Paul, they said, must be 
Mercury. 

Suggestions have sometimes been made, from 
indications in both the letters and the history, 
that the Apostle suffered from some defect of 
speech or of eyesight. The contemptible bodily 
presence, however, can scarcely be directly con- 
nected with such suffering. We are more prob- 
ably on right lines in supposing that there was 
something unimpressive in the Apostle’s appear- 
ance. We may not be far wrong in thinking of 
Hogarth’s famous picture, ‘ Paul before Felix,’ 
in which the central figure is the ‘ ugly little 
Jew, whose words yet made the Roman ruler 
tremble. 

{| In an early legendary document called 
The Acts of Paul and Thekla, there is this 
description of our Apostle; ‘A man small in 
size, with meeting eyebrows, with rather a large 
nose, bald-headed, bow-legged, strongly built, 
full of grace, for at times he looked like a man, 
and at times he had the face of an angel.’ ‘ This 
plain and unflattering account of the Apostle’s 
personal appearance,’ says Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
“seems to embody a very early tradition,’ and 
there are expressions in Paul’s letters which 
make it not impossible of acceptance. 


1. The Historic Appeal_—There are in the his- 
tory eight speeches attributed to Paul. In the 
Epistles ascribed to Paul and Peter there are 
differences in style perceptible almost on the 
surface, but it is interesting to compare the two. 
Paul’s first recorded speech (Acts xiii.) in the 
synagogue of the Pisidian Antioch has many 
points in common with the Apostle Peter’s 
speech on the great day of Pentecost. There is 
some similarity in the audiences addressed, 
except that Peter’s was a far larger and a much 
more excited one. Then both were speaking to 
their own race, and both adopted the historic 
method. It is not difficult to see that in the 
’ address of Peter there was a flow and a fervour 
1 James Robbie, The Personality of St Paul, 12. 
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which do not appear in that of Paul. Paul is 
paragraphic, concise, clear, as step by step he 
passes through the history of the people from 
God’s deliverance of their fathers from the 
bondage of Egypt to the great deliverance and 
salvation in Christ. Not till the close, with 
the note of ‘ Beware,’ is the height of passion 
reached, repeated on the next Sabbath with 
the protesting cry: ‘It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken 
to you; but seeing ye put it from you, and to 
judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, 
lo, we turn to the Gentiles.’ 

Differences of temperament are almost cer- 
tainly to be seen in the men. In the strong 
and continuous flow of the address on the Day 
of Pentecost we see the impetuosity of Peter. 
But the deeper emotional tone finds its fuller 
explanation in the wondrous experiences amid 
which Peter’s address was given. That Day of 
Pentecost brought a new birth for the world, 
a new Incarnation of the Spirit of God among 
men, of the returning and indwelling Christ 
in His Church. Those new experiences were 
vividly realized by the eager-minded, open- 
hearted Peter. Hence the impelling force, the 
deep emotion of his speech. 

There is another speech, comparison with 
which rises even more quickly to the mind as 
we read the address of Paul at Antioch. Paul’s 
address finds its historic counterpart in the 
speech of Stephen at his martyrdom. Does it. 
not seem as if the music of that speech had been 
ringing in the heart of the man during all the 
years since he had heard it? But pointed, tell- 
ing, attractive as Paul’s address is, we feel that 
it is on a lower level than that of Stephen. That 
speech had been one of the goads against which 
Paul had had to kick. It is not difficult to see 
how the deeper emotion, the more moving elo- 
quence, was in the earlier speech. Stephen had 
his life in his hand, and not merely his own life ; 
the life of those about him who were slaying 
him seemed to be in the balance as his words 
pleaded with them. The time was so short, the 
plea so urgent ; he had so brief a day in which 
to leave with the people his saving word. No 
wonder that speech stands out among the most 
moving words in the history of men. 


2. The Appeal of Indignant Love.—St Paul’s 
second recorded speech is to a distinctly heathen 
people, in a region redolent of the traditions of 
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the gods and of their visits to men. Paul and 
Barnabas spoke in the language that ran current 
through the Roman Empire. But, amazed at 
the wondrous signs which accompany their 
ministry, the people cry out in their own dialect : 
“ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men.’ When their words are accompanied by 
action, and the apostles see garlands and oxen 
brought for actual sacrifice to them, we have 
Paul’s speech of indignant love. There was 
an outburst of compassion along with reproach. 
It is the indignant protest against the supposed 
claim of Divinity that first affects one. And 
yet even more notable than this is the appeal 
to the witness of God who dwells among them- 
selves, to a testimony which they themselves 
could hear and see. He who in the synagogue 
of Antioch appealed to the history of the chosen 
people and God’s way with that people down to 
their present day, in the open squares of Lystra 
accommodated himself to a people to whom 
that Jewish history was unknown and unmean- 
ing, and spoke of a God who made Himself 
known in the wondrous works of Nature and 
the quietly beneficent course of Providence. He 
is ‘ the living God, who made the heaven and 
the earth and the sea, and all that in them is; 
who in the generations gone by suffered all the 
nations to walk in their own ways. And yet 
he left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave you from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons, fillimg your hearts with food 
and gladness.’ 

To call attention to this method as suggestive 
for modern missions is not to make light of 
the Scriptures. Madagascar, for more than a 
quarter of a century (1834-62), gave an ex- 
~— of a Church fed, kept alive, growing and 
multiplying, in dark days of cruel persecution, 
through the translated Holy Scriptures which 
had been left in the land when the living mis- 
sionary was for that long period banished from 
the island. The translating missionary is en- 
gaged in some of the most lastingly fruitful 
work, and he needs from the old home the most 
constant a, and help. Yet the mis- 
sionary fails who does not catch the notes of 
Divinity among the people to whom he goes. 

{| Men like C. F. Andrews and Dr Stanley 
Jones are not less fervent apostles of Christian 
truth because they can sit as learners in an 
ashram with the disciples of Gandhi and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, or talk with Moslem scholars 


at a Round Table. They have the assurance of 
Holy Scripture that God has not ‘ left Himself 
without witness’ among the people of earlier 
civilizations.1 


3. The Philosophic Appeal_—The next re- 
corded speech (Acts xvii.) is one of that much 
extended mission—St Paul’s second missionary 
journey, embracing Europe itself. Across the 
Aegean Sea the faint outlines of the Macedonian 
hills seem to have moved him, and to have 
inspired the dreams of the night. In the dark- 
ness there was the vision of a man from Mace- 
donia with the piercing cry: ‘ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’ And so the gospel 
came from Asia to Kurope. 

In a little while, driven by hostility from 
Macedonia, he is hastily sent by his friends 
to Athens, and there he seems at first to have 
been alone. But in his heart there is a burning 
hope. In the Agora, that world-famous market- 
place of the Athenian people, he is in what 
might well be called the home of the gods. He 
sees, as he has never seen before, heathenism 
at its best, in the higher reaches of philosophy. 
He sees it manifestly degraded to superstitious 
rites and ceremonies, a veneer for the ignorance 
and the vices of the multitude. The gods are 
innumerable. At last he comes across one altar 
with the pathetic inscription : ‘ To an unknown 
God.’ There might be one Divinity forgotten, 
unheard of, still needing to be propitiated. The 
sensitive, thinking, emotional mind sees at once 
its opportunity. It is not with the art of the 
rhetorician, but with the sympathy of the 
educated, learning soul, that Paul naturally 
takes a new position and, as an orator, is lifted 
suddenly to a higher level. This unknown God 
is the Father-God whom he will declare to men. 
He quotes from their own poets: ‘ For we are 
all his offspring.” And he speaks to them of 
the Man whom God hath ordained, the Elder 
Brother who was raised from the dead and ever 
lives. 

It has been suggested that this address, high 
as was its flight, was in its effect a failure ; and 
it is pointed out how afterwards, in looking 
back upon the incident, he said that he deter- 
mined not to know anything among men, ‘ save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ Surely these 
suggestions are more ingenious than fair. It is 
true that men mocked at Athens when they 

1 J. T. Stoddart, A Book of the Golden Rule, 240. 
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heard of the resurrection, but Paul was con- 
stantly being mocked. It is further true that 
no Church was formed at Athens, but for some 
reason Paul does not seem to have stayed long 
there. Even so we hear of converts: “Certain 
men claye unto him and believed ; among whom 
also was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman 
named Damaris, and others with them.’ 

§| The real wonder is that in a ‘ sacred’ city 
there were any converts at all. A missionary 
who laboured for many years in Benares said 
that it seemed as if a pall hung perpetually 
over the city, and so it is in many other places 
famous for their ‘sanctity.’ Vested interest, 
holding under its sway the multitude of priests, 
attendants, members of managing committees, 
“dancing-girls,’ etc., connected with the temples; 
and the shopkeepers and others who reap a 
great harvest from the pilgrim throng; hoary 
* custom, which it seems sacrilegious to interfere 
with ; venerable philosophy, which resists all 
new teaching—such are some of the forces 
which dominate ‘ sacred ’ places in India to-day. 


4. The Appeal of Compassion.—Another great 
missionary journey—the third—is drawing to 
a close (Acts xx.), and the shadows seem to be 
gathering about the Apostle. He is hastening 
to Jerusalem to be there at the time of Pente- 
cost. The gloomy forecast of his friends cannot 
deter him. He is ready not to be bound only 
but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. From Miletus he sends an urgent mes- 
sage to the elders of the Church at Ephesus to 
come to meet him there. And now, instead of 
the historic appeal, or the indignation of love, 
or the soaring flight of philosophic thinking, 
there is tenderest compassion resembling nothing, 
perhaps, so much as the tender and upholding 
farewell of the Lord Jesus to His first disciples 
as He led them to the Cross which separated 
them for a while, and then bound them for ever 
in a communion of eternal life. Paul is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his Lord. It is not with 
him, indeed, the end, but it is the beginning of 
the end. Suffering is before him, but triumph 
also. And separation must bring new trial for 
those from whom he parts: ‘I know that 
after my departure grievous wolves shall enter 
in among you, not sparing the flock.’ But 
they are to watch and remember. He com- 
mends them to God and to the word of His 

1 J. H. Maclean, in The Hxpository Times, xliv. 551. 
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grace, which is able to build them up. And 
they are to help the weaker brethren. As a 
legacy he gives them words which, if there were 
nothing else memorable about it, would make 
this farewell notable. For he rescues from 
oblivion words of the Lord not found in the 
Four Gospels—how He Himself said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ Was 
there ever farewell such as this, save that most 
sacred one just mentioned ? 


5. The Personal Appeal.—And still there 
remain four speeches of St Paul (Acts xxii, 
XXlli., XXiv., Xxvl.) which fall under one group 
as belonging to the arrest and legal trials. All 
four speeches are alike in one respect. As Paul 
turned and spoke from the castle steps in 
Jerusalem to the turbulent crowd who were 
bearing him to his imprisonment—spoke to 
them in their own mother-tongue so that they 
listened with a rare silence and attention—he 
told them the story of his own conversion, and 
of his connection with the martyrdom of Stephen. 
Before the Jewish Sanhedrin on the next day 
he spoke of the course of his daily life, how he 
had tried to live before God in all good conscience 
unto that day. In the one speech before Felix 
which is recorded he spoke again of his life as 
he sought to walk in the Way, serving the Lord 
God of his fathers. And in the last of his 
speeches before Herod Agrippa II. there is given 
once more the story of his life as a persecutor, 
of his conversion, of his obedience to the heavenly 
vision, of his having obtained help from God 
to that day, so that he clave to Christ, who by 
His resurrection proclaimed light to the Jewish 
people and to the Gentiles. And Paul’s speeches 
close for us with the assured words, in answer 
to some scorn and derision, ‘I would to God 
that not thou only, but also all that hear me 
this day, might become such as I am except 
these bonds.’ 

In all these four speeches the personal note is 
strong and clear. This personal note is seen 
and heard in almost all popular speech—must 
be in all true ministry. It was heard in John 
Bright when he spoke in the House of Commons, 
heard centuries before when Hugh Latimer 
preached at St Paul’s Cross. But it does not 
need remarkable experiences. If there is self- 
obtrusion the note is false and hollow. Behind 
the speaker there must be felt the man, if he 
is to be a saviour of men. It was such a man 
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of whom Jean Ingelow, in her exquisite poem, 
Brothers and a Sermon, wrote : 


I have heard many speak, but this one man— 

So anxious not to go to heaven alone— 

This one man I remember, and his look, 

Till twilight overshadowed him. He ceased, 

And out in darkness with the fisher folk 

We passed . ; : . 

: . It was as if the Christ 

Had been drawn down from heaven to track 
us home, 

And any of the footsteps following us 

Might have been His. 


The Spiritual Standard 


2. Cor. x. 12.—‘* But they themselves, measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing themselves with 
themselves, are without understanding ’ (R.V.) 


Sr Pavt is vindicating his Apostolic authority 
against the false teachers by whom it had been 
assailed, and against their ignorant followers 
who were ready to judge him by the ‘ outward 
appearance,’ to sneer at his bodily presence as 
weak, and his speech as contemptible. In this 
chapter and in the following one, he appeals 
reluctantly but unreservedly to his claims upon 
their allegiance, ‘ glorying’ and ‘ boasting,’ 
according to his own phrase, in the infirmities, 
persecutions, and distresses which he had borne 
for Christ’s sake. 

“We are not bold to number or compare 
ourselves with certain of them that commend 
themselves: but they themselves, measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves with themselves, are without understand- 
ing.’ There are many difficulties in the text and 
interpretation of this verse, but with the reading 
adopted by both the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions we gather that the contrast upon which 
St Paul insists between himself and his opponents 
was that their self-commendation was based 
upon their own standard, whilst he strove in all 
things to measure himself by the standard of God. 


1. The question, ‘ What is the true moral 
standard?’ is the most important practical 
question to which any system of moral phil- 
osophy, or any religion which undertakes to 
deal with moral problems, has to find an answer. 
In earlier stages of morality abstinence from 
specified crimes, fulfilment of ceremonial ob- 
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servances, compliance with definite civil regula- 
tions, were the most prominent features in the 
conception of duty. Christ revolutionized, so 
to speak, the moral standard of the world when 
He taught men to regard actions not merely as 
external things, but as expressions of the heart 
and character. He imposed, indeed, only one 
new commandment, but He gave men a prin- 
ciple which for ever deepened the meaning of 
the Decalogue, and changed it from a code of 
rigid prohibitions into a manual of guidance 
quickened with new life and full of unsuspected 
meanings. 

{| ‘ Christ,’ says the author of Ecce Homo, 
“did not leave a code of morals in the ordinary 
sense of the word. On the greater number of 
questions on which men require moral guidance 
He has left no guidance whatever. Instead of 
giving laws to His society, He would give to 
every member of it the power of making laws 
for himself.’ 

This very liberty involves greater dangers, 
greater difficulties, a more awful responsibility, 
a more anxious choice. But He has not left us 
to encounter these without help or guidance. 
We have the example of the life of Christ, which, 
as we can see, from the record in the Gospels, 
was but a perpetual illustration of His teaching ; 
a proof of the paramount importance of love 
as the fulfilling of the Law, as the very bond 
of perfectness, breaking through the limitations 
of custom and convention, and expressing itself 
in new and transcendent ways. We can well 
imagine how His example, which stands out 
so clearly in the fragmentary record of the 
Gospels, must have impressed itself upon the 
companions and witnesses of His ministry. It 
need not surprise us that St Peter should speak 
of Christ ‘leaving us an example that ye should 
follow his steps, who did no sin,’ or that St Paul 
should place before his converts as the goal of 
spiritual endeavour ‘ the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.’ 

The ideal, then, of Christianity, is a perfect 
heart; and this perfection of the heart will 
show itself in right actions, just as the tree is 
known by its fruits. Of this perfection Christ 
is at once the preacher and the pattern. 


2. In some ages of the Church the high 
standard of Christian requirement has been 
kept in view by a considerable proportion of 
the followers of Christ, but frequently with a 
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tendency on the part of those who observed it to 
retire out of the world, rather than to conform 
to its arduous requirements in the world. In 
all ages, happily, there has been a remnant, in 
whom the salt has not lost its savour. But 
must it not be confessed that there has been 
a tendeiicy to substitute the standard of public 
opinion for the true standard of Christianity ? 
Is it not so to-day? Is it not easier, more 
pleasant, less apt to produce friction or disagree- 
able results, if we “measure ourselves by our- 
selves, and compare ourselves with ourselves’? 

Can we not from our own experience and our 
own lives illustrate the constant danger of 
judging ourselves by a low standard—by the 
average morality of our neighbours or our 
generation? Do we, as a matter of fact, test 
our actions by asking, “ What would Christ have 
said of this line of conduct? What would He 
have thought of that excuse?’ Do we ever 
reflect how ill our luxury accords with His 
privations, our petulant selfishness with His 
self-sacrificing love, our uncharitable cynicism 
with His perfect and all-embracing charity ? 
Is not half our self-complacency due to the low 
standard of our comparisons? It is easy for 
us to judge other nations; to thank God that 
we are not as licentious as this country or as 
corrupt as that. It is easy to look back on 
former centuries and to condemn, let us say, 
the moral stagnation of the eighteenth century, 
or the extremes of hypocrisy and immorality 
in the seventeenth, or the cruelty and violence 
in the earlier pages of our history ; but in doing 
so, are we not apt to shut our eyes to the love 
of pleasure, the materialism, or any of the other 
ugly features of our own time ? 

Nor is it any better if, instead of being con- 
tent with the standard of the majority, we 
shelter ourselves behind some one or more in- 
dividuals whom we strive to copy. We shall 
succeed, perhaps, in copying their weak points ; 
we may miss the better traits of their character. 
There are few of our failings which we could 
not excuse by the example of some character 
which, on the whole, we should call good. One 
man judges his neighbours harshly ; another 
does not always speak the truth; a third is 
prone to self-indulgence; a fourth dispenses 
with religious worship; and yet, perhaps, all 
of them are what the world calls “ good fellows.’ 
Can we not see what is likely to be the result of 
forming ourselves on such models as these ? 
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3. All our judgments are relative to some- 
thing, and we can counteract the tendency to 
illusion only by making them relative to the true 
and permanent standard—the life and character, 
the death and the Cross, of Christ. There will 
always be much to dissuade us from the effort 
which this involves; there will be plenty of 
people to warn us against a suggested course 
of action as visionary and Utopian, or ascetic 
and unprofitable. Men do not like a standard 
visibly higher than their own—it makes them 
uncomfortable. There is ever present the 
temptation to rest on one’s oars, to be content 
with a certain level, just as the artist or writer 
is tempted to stop short at the point where he 
can paint what will sell, or write what will be 
read ; but we know how the man who yields to 
this temptation is lost to all real ‘name and fame.’ 

4| If only we adopted His Cross for our footrule 
and measured men and sin and life and every- 
thing by that; if only in our trade disputes, 
our politics, our homes, we lived life in His way, 
how many sores we think inevitable would be 
healed, and how the sun would break through 
where the skies are grey and lowering, and what 
a happy place God’s world would be—if we 
would ask ourself as the determining thing, 
Now what would Christ do here ?—would throw 
away our outworn standards, and adopt the 
Christian one.+ 

It is a favourite accusation against Christian- 
ity that it ‘aims too high’; that its standard 
is inconsistent with the facts of human nature, 
and that men naturally get discouraged when 
they find that the ideal which is set before them 
is practically unattainable. In answer to this, 
two lines of thought may be suggested. First, 
the enthusiasm of a high aim is necessary if 
anything is to be accomplished: aim low, and 
even the low aim will not be attained. There 
must be an ideal, an effort, an uncertainty ; 


Nay, never falter : no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty.” 


{ ‘For us,’ writes Dr Dale, ‘and in this 
world, the Divine is always the imperishable. 
Give me a law for individual conduct which 
requires a perfection that is within my reach, 
and I am sure that the law does not represent 
the Divine thought.’ ® 

1 A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 228. 


2 George Eliot, Spanish Gipsy. 
3 Fellowship with Christ, 339. 
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In the second place, Christianity supplies not 
only the standard and aim, but the power. Christ 
is not only the Truth and the Life; He is also 
the Way. Other religions hold up high moral 
standards but the burden is on the struggling 
soul to stretch towards them. Matthew Arnold 
asks us, looking round at the various religions : 


Which has not taught weak wills how much 
they can? 
Which has not fall’n on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man: 
Thou must be born again ! 


But that is just the point. Which of the 
religions, outside Christianity, has in it the 
power to become? Christ is unique in that He 
not only paints the glory of what should be, 
but gives us the power to attain it. 


Jealousy 


2 Cor. xi. 2.—‘ For I am jealous over you with godly 

jealousy.’ 
1. TuerRE are few failings of human nature 
which create a greater torture of unhappiness 
than jealousy. Among the passions portrayed 
for us by Shakespeare there is one unrivalled 
portraiture of jealousy. Jealousy is the absorb- 
ing passion, as it is the ruin, of Othello. Here 
is a nature, essentially great, goaded into the 
madness of a beast. There is in Othello a certain 
grand simplicity such as is always found in 
noble natures. And yet Othello becomes blind 
and mad, and ends by murdering the woman 
whom he worshipped, under the overmastering 
power of jealousy. 

Nor is the Bible ignorant of the darker side 
of jealousy. It too, in its picture gallery has 
wonderful portraiture of jealous men. There is 
Cain, for instance, on the verge of history, madly 
jealous of his brother Abel. There is Saul, 
who was not unlike Othello in a certain heroic 
simplicity of Nature, and yet, when the women 
cried in the day of victory, ‘ Saul hath slain his 
thousands and David his ten thousands,’ the 
heart of the kingly Saul was turned to bitterness. 
It was as gall and wormwood to his spirit that 
David should have the precedence in praise. 
He missed that crowning touch of our own 
Nelson, who, when the fleets were closing at 
Trafalgar, said, ‘See that gallant fellow Colling- 
wood, how he carries his ship into action.’ Then 
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when we turn to the New Testament, we find 
there also an ample recognition. We have it in 
the disciples when they forbade the man who 
was casting out devils in the name of Christ. 
We have it also in the scribes and Pharisees, 
who were so jealous of the Master that nothing 
would satisfy them but His death. The jealousy 
of neighbouring towns or villages is too notori- 
ous to be disputed. In Galilee there were two 
neighbouring villages, of which the one was 
Cana and the other Nazareth. And it illumin- 
ates the page of Scripture to remember that it 
was Nathanael of Cana who asked the bitter 
and derisive question, “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?’ We do not need to turn to 
Shakespeare, then, to apprehend the darker 
side of jealousy. In all its tragedy and all its 
pettiness, it is known and registered in Holy 
Scripture.? 

§| Mr Barrett, the father of Mrs Browning, was 
passionately attached to his children ; he desired 
their love to such an extent that he could not 
bear to see them care for anyone else. He 
refused his consent to his daughters’ marriages, 
on the ground that it was ungrateful of them to 
wish to leave him. When Mrs Browning, know- 
ing that it was impossible to hope that he would 
consent to her marriage with the poet, married 
him clandestinely, and went away to Italy, 
hoping that she might ultimately be forgiven, 
her father never opened any of her letters, 
refused ever to see her again, and kept to his 
word. It was an intense grief to Mrs Browning, 
but she never took a morbid view of the situa- 
tion, and realized with supreme good sense that 
no human being has the right to cripple another’s 
life, and to deny another the paramount gift of 
wedded love.? 

{| G. F. Watts has a picture entitled ‘ Aristides 
and the Shepherds’ which deals with a well- 
known story of Greek history. Aristides was 
one of the greatest statesmen of Greece, and a 
man superior to all selfish ambitions. Notwith- 
standing this, to the jealous Greeks his very 
popularity was a cause of offence, and through 
the secret machinations of his enemies he was 
accused and in 484 B.c. was banished from 
Athens for ten years. It was said that while 
the ballot was being taken which resulted in his 
banishment he was met by a shepherd who 
asked him to write ‘ Aristides’ on the oyster- 


1 G. H. Morrison, The Wind on the Heath, 70. 
2 A.C. Benson, Along the Road, 148. 
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shell which was the ballot-paper of those days. 
Aristides did so and then quietly asked the man, 
‘Why dost thou wish for Aristides’ banish- 
ment?’ ‘Because,’ was the reply, ‘I am tired 


of hearing him called “ The Just.” ’ 1 


2. Jealousy is so associated with evil that 
we hesitate to attribute it to God. We should 
never have ventured to think of God as jealous 
without the authority of Scripture. 
nature in a man or woman is not one that 
commands our admiration. We do not despise 
it as we do a mean nature, but we certainly do 
not admire it. And yet the Bible, which knows 
our human hearts, and searches out the latent 
evil in them, assures us of the jealousy of God. 
‘I the Lord thy God am a jealous God.’ And 
St Paul dares to say to the Corinthians: ‘I am 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy,’ or, as 
in the margin, “ with a jealousy of God.’ 

What, then, is the jealousy that God has, and 
that He inspires in the Apostle ? 

(1) First of all, it is moral. The jealousy of 
God is a solicitude for truth, purity, justice, 
righteousness. He is alive with a sensibility to 
holiness altogether beyond our utmost concep- 
tion. This is evidenced by the Decalogue itself. 
No sooner has the Lawgiver declared Himself a 
jealous God, than He proceeds to show in what 
sense this attribute belongs to Him. The Tenth 
Commandment, forbidding envy and covetous- 
ness in His people, makes it clear that His 
jealousy is not of that order. Indeed the Ten 
Commandments are so many definitions of the 
noble perfection of jealousy as it exists in Him. 
He is of too pure eyes to behold iniquity. He is 
concerned lest the darkness should invade His 
light, or dim the glory and joy of His children. 
“God is great,’ and His supreme greatness is 
expressed in His goodness and righteousness. 

That the unseen powers are envious of man 


is one of the oldest conceptions of the race. You 
light on it far back in ancient Greece; you 
detect it in a hundred superstitions. That the 


gods are envious, and always on the watch, and 
filled with a bitter grudge against too great 
prosperity, is one of the oldest conceptions of 
the human mind. Jealousy, in the estimate of 
the Greek, was an apprehension of being out- 
done by another, and therefore the jealousy they 
imputed to the’ gods was a suspicion lest fortun- 
ate mortals should wax too strong, glorious, or 
1 J. Burns. 
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beautiful, and eventually challenge their god- 
ships. The conception that the Holy One of 
Israel was a jealous God had nothing in common 
with this. The Lord of Hosts was mindful of 
His purity, as we speak of a man being jealous 
for his honour ; and He was solicitous concern- 
ing Israel, lest by departing from Him it should 
renounce the righteousness with which its glory 
and joy were bound up. 

4] The Greeks thought that the gods were 
envious, and that, if one were too prosperous, 
heaven would smite him. There is not a hint 
in the Bible of such envy ; in the Old Testament, 
prosperity, like that of Solomon, is God’s gift. 
God is jealous of His own. His jealousy i is love 
in action, It is His mighty and magnificent 
refusal to let any other gods share in His own 
people. Therefore it is the emotional basis of 
monotheism. Now think what we owe to 


monotheism: the unity of character; the 
progress of the race; the hope of worldwide 
brotherhood: all scientific progress. So we 


see that the jealousy of God, His stern intoler- 
ance of any rival, is in the highest interests of 
mankind. God is jealous of His own name, 
and He is jealous of His children’s loyalty, not 
through any selfish greed to keep all to Himself, 
but because He knows that on such loyalty 
depends the moral life of man, and all his 
growing insight into Nature.? 

The jealousy of St Paul was like that of God. 
He recognized. that the real glory of humanity 
is in moral character. He was jealous about 
himself, but jealous in a widely different and 
far higher sense than that in which the men of 
this world are jealous. He was exacting toward 
himself lest in any way he should fall short 
of the high possibilities of the soul, but so long 
as he consciously grew toward this perfection 
nothing earthly moved him to envy. He was 
jealous for others in precisely the same sense. 
In no wise troubled about the glory of the 
Church so far as concerned its worldly wealth 
or social influence, he yearned that it might 
become assimilated to the glory of its Master. 
He was jealous for its purity. The same motive 
made him jealous for its faith. “For I am 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy ; for I 
espoused you to one husband, that I might 
present you as a pure virgin to Christ. But I 
fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve in his craftiness, your minds should be 

1 G. H. Morrison, Ohrist in Shakespeare, 112. 
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corrupted from the simplicity and the purity 
that is toward Christ.’ It was no pride of self- 
will that prompted him so passionately to 
vindicate the faith, but the absolute assurance 
that fidelity to the doctrine was essential to 
practical righteousness. 

§| My Father took at all times a singular 
pleasure in repeating that ‘our God is a jealous 
God.’ He liked the word, which I suppose 
he used in an antiquated sense. He was ac- 
customed to tell the ‘ saints’ at the room, ‘I 
am jealous over you, my beloved brothers and 
sisters, with a godly jealousy.’ I know that 
this was interpreted by some of the saints as 
meaning that my Father was resentful because 
several of them attended the service at the 
Wesleyan chapel on Thursday evenings. But 
my Father was utterly incapable of such little- 
ness as this, and when he talked of ‘ jealousy ’ 
he meant a lofty solicitude, a careful watchful- 
ness. He meant that their spiritual honour was 
a matter of anxiety to him.t 

(2) Again, the jealousy of God is social and 
sacrificial. He is not jealous of another, for to 
Him there is no other; He is concerned for His 
people lest they forfeit glory and peace through 
forsaking Him. He is fearful lest His children 
should pitch their love elsewhere than on Him- 
self, or yield obedience to any alien master, 
because their perfection and happiness were 
bound up with their faithfulness. Because of 
this He anxiously watches their movements. 
His jealousy is the expression of an infinitely 
tender love, and of a sublime regard for the 
welfare of His creatures. 

In this respect also the jealousy of St Paul is 
a transcript of that of God. It gives no hint of 
pride or egotism ; it is sullied by no side glance 

: 1 K. Gosse, Father and Son, 155. 
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‘The simplicity 


1. One of the main characteristics of life in our 
modern world is its growing complexity. Both 
in its outward setting and in its inner problems 
human life is a far more intricate thing than once 
it was. 

By the outward setting of life we mean our 
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at personal interest, popularity, or gratification : 
the deep love of his brethren and his impassioned 
devotion to the Kingdom of Christ alone provoke 
the Apostle to jealousy. Jealousy in the natural 
man signifies an exaggerated personality, an 
egotism that would usurp the place and rights 
of others; it is eminently anti-social, in its 
pride and injustice pushing the sense of personal 
privilege to extremes, exaggerating self-respect 
into tyranny, and, as far as that is possible to 
it, sacrificing to its blind vanity the liberties 
and happiness of whomsoever may even inno- 
cently provoke it. How absolutely different 
the jealousy of St Paul! He knew and valued 
his social, civil, and ecclesiastical rights, and on 
occasion firmly vindicated them; yet these 
claims were always subordinated to his master 
passion—the service of humanity. He was not 
jealous of the people, but for them—jealous for 
their welfare. He pleaded so eloquently for 
spiritual righteousness, dwelt so insistently on 
the great hope of immortality, and gloried so 
boldly in the Cross, because of his overwhelming 
conviction that the salvation of men was in- 
volved in the evangelical doctrine, and he re- 
sisted any deviation from that doctrine because 
he knew how it imperilled that salvation. He 
was jealous for the fidelity and purity of the 
Church, not from any motive of private regard 
but because in it was guaranteed the redemption 
and hope of man. The advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom was dearer to him than life, and so 
he was tremblingly alive to whatever might 
obscure the doctrine of Christ or jeopardize His 
Church. ‘Godly jealousy’ is love’s purest, 
intensest flame. Thus in St Paul self vanished 
and his whole being pulsated with a great sacri- 
ficial passion for the glory of God in the salvation 
of men. 


SIMPLICITY 


that is in Christ.’ 
. . . that is toward Christ’ (R.V.). 


economics, our politics, our social life, and the 
like. Economics have grown complex, owing 
to the innumerable new contacts between the 
nations of the earth. Politics have grown com- 
plex: gone are the days of the simple two-party 
system. Social life has grown complex: for 
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good or ill, there are far more social distractions 
to-day than the Victorian Age ever knew. 

And what is true of life’s outward setting is 
true also of its inner problems. Everywhere 
to-day ethical codes are in the melting-pot. 
Everywhere religious beliefs are being challenged. 
Old, inviolable systems of faith and morals 
which were once unquestioningly accepted as 
part of the very order of things have come 
under the onslaught of criticism. And every- 
where people are asking, What, then, are we to 
believe ? | How are we to act? In outward 
setting and inner problems alike, life is an 
enormously difficult and complex thing to-day. 

Of course, this complexity of life has compen- 
sating advantages. In economics, for instance, 
every nation is being taught by the very diffi- 
culty of the times that never again dare any 
people imagine that they can stand isolated and 
self-sufficient in this world: that discovery is 
all to the good, In social life, again, the same 
science which has made our age more complex 
has opened up for us hundreds of new gateways, 
new windows towards knowledge and happiness 
and fullness of life, which former generations 
never knew. And in the inner world of the 
spirit, the growing complexity of our moral and 
religious problems may simply mean that the 
new age is refusing to accept unexamined and 
at second-hand traditions and conventions 
which were largely artificial and unreal, and 
is determined to think things through for itself : 
and that again is sheer gain. There are, doubt- 
less, these compensating advantages. 

And yet, who does not feel that the growing 
complexity of life is stealing from us something 
we can ill afford to lose? The vanishing of the 
old simplicities is resulting in the vanishing of 
the old contentment: science and invention, by 
ministering to man’s pleasures and sensations, 
have stimulated his demand for these things, 
and so increased his restlessness. The question- 
ing of the old, accepted morality has had dis- 
quieting reactions on the life of home and 
family. The breakdown of religious conviction 
has left thousands without a guiding faith of 
any kind, which accounts for the sudden vogue 
of spiritualism and theosophy. Something of 
dignity, something of quiet, steadfast simplicity 
has been stolen from us by this hurrying, com- 
plex age ; and they may well be pardoned who 
feel that “there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth.’ 


Here it is worth noticing that the word 
“simple ’ itself is a word which has come down 
in the world. It has lost caste. When it first 
appeared, centuries ago, in English literature, it 
stood for a noble, shining virtue: but no one 
likes to be called ‘simple’ to-day. As origin- 
ally used, it meant single-hearted, crystal-clear, 
straightforward. But to-day the word smacks 
of its own unfortunate derivative ‘ simpleton,’ 
and so is under a cloud. Like the other word 
‘charity’—which from meaning the glowing 
heart of a genuinely Christian affection has been 
whittled down till it often signifies a gift which 
costs the giver nothing and undermines the 
recipient’s self-respect—so the word ‘ simplicity ’ 
has sunk in the world; until people wonder 
to-day whether to be simple is really a virtue 
at all. 

Yet no writer on this subject has failed to 
comment on the striking fact that the world’s 
greatest men have invariably been characterized 
by a deep simplicity of life and character. 
Tennyson’s lines in his Ode on the Death of 
Wellington are familiar : 


Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 


‘ As the greatest only are,’ says Tennyson ; and 
the poet is right. It is the little men who puzzle 
their biographers to find anything simple about 
them. The really great men—the Isaiahs, the 
Pauls, the Bunyans, the Wilberforces—have 
been at heart as simple as a child. And that is 
true also of those who, although their names 
never appear on any roll of fame, are neverthe- 
less great in God’s sight—utterly obscure and 
unknown to men, yet great in character. A 
man may be a saint without many of the quali- 
ties which this complex world ranks high: no 
man can be a saint without a deep simplicity of 
soul. 


2. Now it is a law of life that every prevalent 
mood sooner or later provokes a reaction; and 
therefore it is not surprising that in this complex 
age we hear a good deal about ‘ the craving for 
a simple life.’ It was that craving which periodi- 
cally drove Marie Antoinette out from the pomp 
and circumstance of a decadent luxury to play 
at being a farm-girl in the rustic solitudes of 
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Versailles. It is that craving which takes a 
great part of our population for a week or two 
in the year from the desk, the shop, the factory ; 
which puts a pack on a man’s back and a staff 
in his hand, and sets his face to the open road 
and the heather and the hills and Nature’s 
great simplicities. It is that craving of which 
a hundred poets have sung : 


London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves 
a-glinting 
*Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn 
sun ! 
London water’s wine, poured out for all un- 
stinting— 
God! For the little brooks that tumble as 
they run! 


But the craving for a simple life goes deeper 
than all this; and you can see from history 
how a complex, sophisticated age always brings 
on a reaction, There was the reaction towards 
simplicity associated with the name of St 
Anthony of Egypt, who, when the worldliness 
and vice of the great pagan, third-century cities 
round him was sickening him, cut the cables, 
sacrificed all his wealth and standing, and made 
his home in the desert. There was the great 
reaction towards simplicity of St Francis of 
Assisi, who led his little band of friars out from 
the moral and social entanglements of medieval 
Italy into something like the joy and freedom of 
first-century Galilee. There was Martin Luther’s 
historic reaction towards simplicity which we 
eall the Reformation, which cut at one stroke 


through all the complex casuistry of Papal doc- 


trine, and gave back to the individual soul the 
directness and immediacy of true religion. And 
in Our own day, a new reaction towards sim- 
plicity is beginning—in social life, a new distaste 
and nausea of the endless catering for sensation ; 
in moral life, a new Puritanism that is not going 
to allow life’s sanctities to be dragged in the 
mud indefinitely by writers of mean and petty 
soul; and in religious life, a new evangelicalism 
which, weary of hair-splitting dialectic and end- 
less argument, is ready to cry to the purveyors 
of these things—‘ Stand out of the way, and let 
us through to God !’ 

_ Of course, we have to guard against a false 
simplicity. That there is such a thing, there 
can be no doubt. It is possible to have a false 
simplicity in our social life. We could give up 


our gains of science and invention, our steam 
and electricity and antiseptic surgery, and make 


ourselves thoroughly primitive again. That is 


not the simplicity God wants. That is retro- 
gression, not advance. Again, it is possible to 
have a false simplicity in our moral life. We 
could make things easier for ourselves by narrow- 
ing down our sphere of interests, cutting out 
certain instincts and desires altogether, and 
timidly giving everything dangerous a wide 
berth. That is not the simplicity God wants. 
That is just dodging the battle. Moreover, it is 
possible to have a false simplicity in our religious 
life. We might cry, as some are doing, ‘ Give 
us a religion without theology, without mystery, 
without any demand on thought and reason ! ’ 
That is not the simplicity God wants. It was 
Henry Drummond who said he did not con- 
gratulate, he pitied, the man who was cocksure 
of everything in his faith. There is a false 
simplifying of our complex life that is worse 
than useless. 

But some simplification must surely be pos- 
sible. There must be some way—even though 
all the social, moral and religious perplexities 
of the present age may be clamouring in our 
ears—some way of keeping our own lives uncon- 
taminated and poised and simple. Where are 
we to find that way? Paul has got hold of it 
here in our text. ‘The simplicity,’ he says, 
‘that is in Christ.’ 

It is very important that we should remark 
the difference which the Revised Version has 
introduced. The Revised Version says ‘ the 
simplicity that is toward Christ’; and that is 
almost certainly the right rendering. That is 
what the Apostle meant—not primarily the 
simplicity that was in Jesus Himself, that char- 
acterized Jesus ; but the simplicity, the single- 
hearted devotion, which ought to characterize 
the Christian in his attitude towards Jesus, the 
simplicity which results from an undivided 
loyalty to Jesus. That is Paul’s meaning. But 
let us, ere we pass, accept the old translation 
for a moment: for even if it was not what the 
Apostle said, it does represent a real fact. 


3. ‘ The simplicity that is in Jesus.’ Think 
how simple the earthly life of Jesus was—this 
peasant Christ, who while He lived had nowhere 
to lay His head, and when He died left behind 
Him as His only possession and legacy the seam- 
less robe of His mother Mary’s making. When 
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will the world learn from Jesus’ life the great 
lesson that between riches on the one hand and 
happiness on the other there is no necessary con- 
nection whatever? There have been rich people 
in this world who have been happy ; but where 
that has been the case, it has not been their 
riches that made them happy, but something 
else altogether—something in character quite 
independent of every question of worldly pos- 
sessions. Christ Jesus, Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Child of Mary, is a living confutation of the 
philosophy of life that connects wealth and 
happiness, and a standing rebuke to the pam- 
pered artificiality of a great deal of life to-day. 
The poet’s words might be applied to Jesus : 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills,— 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Christ’s life, at any rate, was ‘ in its simplicity 
sublime.’ 

Again, think how simple the speech of Jesus 
was. The Evangelist says that ‘the common 
people heard him gladly.’ They did not hear 
their own Rabbis gladly. Their own Rabbis 
only fogged their minds, and blurred the issues, 
and spoke above their heads. But when Jesus 
spoke it was all so practical that they could 
connect it up with their own experience at once ; 
it was so straight that none could miss its 
meaning ; it was so concrete that it came on 
them as a glorious discovery after the weary 
abstractions to which their Rabbis had treated 
them. Not that this simplicity of speech means 
shallowness. The simplest language is often the 
profoundest, and every man who listened knew 
that Jesus was striking home to the very deepest 
things in life. Shallow Jesus’ speech was never : 
yet, by the grace of God, utterly simple always. 

Or think, again, how simple was the salvation 
which Jesus offered. ‘Follow me,’ He said, 
and that was all. And how simple the Cross 
is! The very simplicity of the gospel has been, 
in the eyes of some, its condemnation. They 
tell you it is too simple for this intricate life 
—just to ‘trust and obey.’ They declare that 
this tangled world needs something more than 
to be told that ‘there is life for a look at the 
Crucified One.’ Hence in the twentieth century 

- you have the amazing spectacle of men trying 
to improve upon the means of grace that God 


Himself has devised. Hence you have religion 
cluttered up with all kinds of unnecessary 
accretions. Hence you have people narrowing 
down the way of salvation to their own par- 
ticular mode of it—whether it be Presbyterian 
or Anglican or Methodist or Roman Catholic— 
and treating their own preferences, their own 
accepted historic religious forms as part of the 
very essence of the gospel, without which there 
could be no salvation. But surely all that 
spirit is terribly unlike Jesus! ‘ Whosoever 
will, let him come!’ That is the gospel—as 
welcoming as two wide-open arms, as simple as 
& CLOSs. 

But above all, think how simple Jesus was 
in His own soul! However worrying life was, 
He never grew distracted; however loud its 
voices, He never felt dismay ; however threaten- 
ing its dangers, He walked in perfect peace. 
And the secret? Christ Himself has let us 
into His secret. It was His undivided loyalty 
to God. ‘My meat,’ He said, ‘is to do the will 
of him that sent me.’ There you have the one 
claim to which all rival claims were subservient, 
the one principle co-ordinating the whole of life, 
the one standard by reference to which every 
question as it arose was decided—an undivided 
loyalty to the God of Heaven. That was 
Christ’s great simplification of life. And it 
works. 

It can work for us, in our own crowded, 
jostling age. And this is where the Revisers, 
with their flash of insight, come in: ‘ the sim- 
plicity that is towards Christ!’ Do you see it 
now? Here is the answer to the deep craving 
for the simple life—an undivided loyalty, a 
heart fixed utterly on Christ, and through 
Christ on God ! 


The simplicity that is towards Jesus! Do 
not let us blame the complexity of the age, 
if our lives have lost the simple note. It is not 
the fault of the age; it is our own fault; it 
is because we have been trying to serve more 
than one master. It is because we have been 
trying to have life both ways—God’s way and 
our own way—and it just cannot be done. 
Divided loyalties are the death of simplicity : 
they lead to endless complications. But when 
Christ comes in as the one controlling principle, 
see what happens. Whenever a problem arises 
in your life, you have now one standard to refer 
it to for decision; whenever any anxiety 
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threatens, you have one unfailing refuge ; and 
whenever rival claims grow loud, you have one 
Commander-in-Chief of your soul to give the 
final ruling. That isthe great simplification of 
life, that is the Golden Age come back again— 
an undivided heart at Jesus’ feet. 

»The late Bishop Moule has told how once 
during the War, at the close of a variety enter- 
tainment given in London for men going out 
to the Front, a young officer rose, at his Colonel’s 
request, to express the men’s thanks. He did 
so in genial words of charm and humour. Then 
suddenly, as if in afterthought, and in a differ- 
ent tone, he added: ‘We are soon crossing 
to France and to the trenches, and very pos- 
sibly, of course, to death. Will any of our 
friends here tell us how to die?’ There was a 
long strained silence. Then the answer came. 
One of the singers made her way quietly forward 
to the front of the stage, and sang, ‘ O rest in 
the Lord.’ There were few dry eyes when the 
song was done. y 

Here, above all else, is what each one of us 
needs in the battle of life—a heart that has 
come to rest in God, a heart fully surrendered. 
That is the great secret. That is the final 
oe That alone will bring us through 
with honour. 

J. 8. Stewart 


Satan Transformed 


2 Cor. xi. 14.—‘ Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light.’ 
“Your adversary, the devil,’ says St Peter, in 
his bold, strong metaphor, ‘as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devout.’ 
It is the kind of language that fitted well with 
the experience of him who used it. We think 
of Bunyan’s ‘ foul fiend,’ Apollyon: ‘ Now the 
monster was hideous to behold ; he was clothed 
with scales like a fish (and they are his pride) ; 
he had wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, 
and out of his belly came fire and smoke; and 
his mouth was as the mouth of a lion.’ And 
that is how, sometimes, the tempter comes upon 
us—as a hateful monster, its hideousness un- 
disguised, open-mouthed, to destroy us. And 
yet if it were always so the tempter came, we 
should not fail so often as we do, for we should 
know him as the tempter, and, like Christian, 
draw our sword and beat him off. It is a deeper 
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view of the matter we get from St Paul. 
Passage after passage reveals his sense of the 
cunning craft, the serpent-like subtlety of evil, 
the cleverness of the great adversary. He writes 
and speaks always as one who knows that every 
moment he must be on his guard, lest his ever- 
watchful foe gain advantage over him. Thus, 
for example, we read of Satan’s ‘ devices’; of 
‘the wiles’ or stratagems, of the devil; of 
‘the snare’ or trap, set by him. While to 
Peter, Satan is as ‘ a roaring lion,’ to Paul he is 
rather as ‘the serpent’ which ‘ beguiled Kve 
in his craftiness,’ and which still first fascinates 
men with its glittering eye, and then slowly 
winds its slimy length, coil after coil, about 
their life. And in the text, perhaps the most 
striking figure of all, he declares that ‘Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light.’ 

| In the cathedral of Orvieto, in Italy, there 
is a fresco by the great Italian painter, Luca 
Signorelli, representing the appearance and 
triumphs of Antichrist: ‘Antichrist is no 
dreadful monster, but a most grand and digni- 
fied figure, with just a faint suggestion of Him 
of whom he is the rival, noble in look and form 
till you look into the face, and then the wicked- 
ness discloses itself.’ 1 

Let us think of three ways in which Satan is 
transformed to-day into an angel of light: 
(1) In religion, by false teaching; (2) in the 
imagination, by impure fiction; and (3) in the 
conscience, by self-interest. 


1. There is the transformation of Satan im 
religion, by false teaching. It is this Paul has 
specially in view in our text. He is speaking 
of ‘false teachers, deceitful workers, who 
‘transform themselves into the apostles of 
Christ.’ If they came as what they really are, 
no one would receive them for a single moment ; 
but they are too clever to do this. They come 
pretending to be interpreters of the mind of 
Christ, and thus in the name of God they lead 
men to ruin. And history teaches us that this 
is no isolated phenomenon. ‘The history of 
the Church of Christ,’ says Professor Denney, 
‘is a most disappointing story. It is a history 
of deterioration and disillusion.’ There is truth 
in the remark. No doubt from one point the 
history of Christ’s Church is the grandest of all 
histories. Deeds of heroism have been done, 
and mountains of injustice have been removed. 

1 Life and Letters of Dean Church, 318. 
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Yet from another point of view the statement is 
too true. When we think of the crimes and 
cruelties which have stained the pages of the 
history of the nominal disciples of Him who 
said, ‘ Resist not evil,’ when we think of the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, of the fires 
of Smithfield, of the rack and the thumbscrew 
in England, can we refrain from the feeling that 
the history of Christ’s Church has too often 
been little else than a lurid illustration of the 
text? Think of the Jesuit maxim, that ‘the 
end justifies the means,’ that a man may lie 
for God, even torture in the name of a God of 
love, and say if we could not have a better 
example of the truth of the text than many a 
chapter in the history of the Church. For, no 
doubt, the vast majority of these men were not 
conscious hypocrites. They thought they were 
followers of the Lord Jesus, when all the time 
it was Satan transformed into an angel of light 
they were following— the spirit of the devil,’ 
as Joseph Parker has put it, “ clad in the livery 
of the court of heaven.’ 

§| There is a sermon of Dr South, the witty 
preacher of the days of King Charles II., in 
which he traces how Satan in all ages of the 
Church has taken advantage even of the very 
graces of God to divert them craftily to evil. 
Satan took advantage of persecution, if haply 
he might shake the faith of some; then, when 
the Church became powerful, and too strong 
so to be attacked, he swam with the stream, 
and took advantage of its prosperity to do it 
as much, or perhaps more, harm. 

There is no doctrine of the Church that may 
not be abused. When Satan tempted our Lord, 
he turned, if not into an angel of light, at least 
into a preacher with a text from the Ninety- 
first Psalm, and used the words of Scripture 
to make our Lord tempt God His Father. Take, 
for example, the great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. We all believe in Luther’s doctrine, 
‘ A man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Christ.’ And yet how many 
there are who take that doctrine and make it 
an excuse for a life of self-indulgence. ‘ It does 
not matter how I live,’ says the Antinomian, 
‘all my sins will be washed away in the blood 
of Christ.’ What can we say of this but that 
it is just Satan turned into an angel of light ? 

There were few things, as Dr Chalmers elo- 
‘quently put it, which could make Paul weep. 
The Roman scourge might fall on his bare back, 
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and he would only smile. The storm might 
roar around a shipwrecked shore, and he would 
only pray. The executioner’s sword might 
gleam above his neck, and ere it fell he would 
only say, ‘I have fought a good fight; I have 
kept the faith.’ But there was one thing, says 
Paul, that made him weep. It was when he 
saw men taking the gospel of God’s grace and 
making it an excuse for immorality, saying, 
“Let us sin that grace may abound.’ Of such 
men he said, ‘I tell you, even weeping, they 
are the enemies of the Cross of Christ, whose 
end is destruction.’ 


2. There is the transformation of Satan in the 
imagination, by impure fiction. One of the sad 
features of the day is the mass of impure litera- 
ture, and especially of immoral fiction. Modern 
fiction—English, French, Russian, and Swedish 
—is largely made up of clever attempts to 
familiarize men and women with the growth 
and maturity, the attraction and the inevitable- 
ness of vice. In many of these books marriage 
and the home are openly flouted as effete 
institutions ; religious people are held up to 
contempt and, worse still, temptation is dressed 
up in the most attractive and glowing colours. 
Now the exclusive study of evil has never been 
the characteristic of the great writers. The 
master geniuses of the Victorian era drew life 
as it was. Its hypocrisies and shams were not 
spared. Those who ‘meanly admired mean 
things’ were painted as they deserved to be 
painted. There were struggles between duty 
and headlong passion. There were pictures of 
fiery temptation. There were instances of how 
a trespass or a falsehood twists round a life, and 
distorts and ruins it. But, as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘ there was no virtuous vice.’ And 
when good people, especially good women, were 
painted, their figures moved through the scene 
with a quiet and winning charm. 

{| In the whole immense collection of Anthony 
Trollope’s stories, says Mr Frederic Harrison, 
there is not a single foul spot or unclean incident. 
‘T do believe,’ writes Trollope himself, ‘ that no 
girl has risen from the reading of my pages less 
modest than she was before . . . that no youth 
has been taught that in falseness and flashiness 
is to be found the road to manliness.’ 

The imagination is one of God’s noblest gifts. 
In the hands of a Shakespeare and a Scott it 

1C. H. Butcher, The Sound of a Voice that is Still, 171. 
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has ennobled the whole of life, making the rough 
path of duty beautiful, the highway of sacrifice 
glorious. In the provinces of music and paint- 
ing it has been the noblest handmaid of religion, 
so that in gazing at some masterpiece of 
Leonardo or in listening to some passion music 
of Handel or Bach, the heaven seemed opened 
and we heard, as it were, ‘a new song.’ But 
the highest when degraded is the lowest. And 
as there is no gift so exalting as a noble imagina- 
tion, so there is no curse so debasing as one that 
is defiled. There are men who cannot move 
without seeing a suggestion of impurity every- 
where. Their whole nature is depraved, and 
that which God had given them as His noblest 
gift has been prostituted by them into being 
their most terrible curse. The very angels of 
light, in their case, have been changed into the 
powers of darkness. 


3. There is the transformation of Satan in the 
conscience, by the motives of self-interest. One of 
the noblest angels of light God has sent down 
to man is the angel of conscience. Conscience 
is, as someone has said, an up-to-date incarna- 
tion, the Divine witness in man, which never 
asks, “ What is best for me?’ but ‘ What is right 
to Thee?’ Yet, wonderful as this angel of 
conscience be, it is true that even here the text 
has sometimes found its illustration. Satan has 
transformed himself into its image, put on its 
apparel, and actually made himself appear to 
the soul the very voice of God. 


If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted ! 


It is wonderful how easily, when self-interest 
lies in a certain direction, a man can persuade 
himself that his duty lies there too. 

Not indeed at first. As Bishop Butler has 
said, “In cases of conscience, first thoughts are 
always the best.’ But when a man begins to 
dally with temptation and argue with conscience, 
then it is wonderful how he manages in the end 
to argue conscience out of court and persuade 
himself it is right to do wrong. It was by argu- 
‘ing with conscience Balaam took Balak’s gold, 
although he had cried before, ‘ Let, me die the 
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death of the righteous.’ That is what men are 
doing still ; men who are beguiled by the tempter 
down some path of moral compromise or com- 
mercial dishonesty ; women who are trifling 
with passion which comes glittering before 
them in the whisper of some unworthy compan- 
panion, ‘ There is no harm in it.’ The light 
that is in them has become as darkness. 


If Satan can so cleverly disguise himself, how 
shall we discover the imposition? How shall 
we detect the ‘cloven hoof’ in the Satans of 
to-day? Have we nothing corresponding to 
the old superstition that Satan, in whatever 
disguise he chose to appear, could instantly be 
detected by any one making the sign of the 
Cross? Satan can hardly take us in, even when 
clothed as an angel of light, unless we help him 
and have a certain willingness to be deceived. 
With the spirit of the Cross ruling in our hearts, 
the spirit of surrender to God, we too can pierce 
the cleverest disguise the angel of darkness may 
put on, and be made able to say, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ The pure in heart do not 
only see God, they detect the lurking presence 
of evil. The innocent Margaret instinctively 
shrinks from Mephistopheles, even though he 
has the speech and manners of a gentleman. 
And the more we live with Christ, the more 
careful shall we be in testing our motives and 
aims in life, and the more quick and skilful shall 
we become in detecting and exposing Satan even 
when he appears to us transformed as an angel 
of light. 

{| One of the characters in Miss Benson’s 
latest novel 1 is a young Chinaman, Chu Wei-fu. 
He had come under the influence of a Wesleyan 
missionary, the Rev. Oswald Fawcett, who 
encouraged him to go to England and study 
for the Bar. As a law-student in London this 
brilliant young Chinaman found the value of 
his friend’s teaching and counsel. ‘ Reverend 
Mr Fawcett used to say, ““ One can have a good 
time—God likes us to have a good time—but it 
should be God’s brand of good time.” I always 
think of those words when I am in a moral 
danger. “ Is this God’s brand of a good time ? ” 
I say to myself silently. “No, it is Satan’s 
brand.” So I say, “ Get behind.” ’ 

1 Tobit Transplanted. 
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BOASTING 


2 Cor. xi. 18.—‘ Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory also.’ 
2 Cor. x. 17.—‘ But he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 


Ir may surprise you to learn that in the 
passage hefore us St Paul speaks no fewer than 
twenty times of ‘ boasting,’ and in every case 
makes use of the same word. This is concealed 
from us by the fact that our Authorized Version 
renders St Paul’s word thirteen times by the 
English word ‘ glory,’ and only seven times by 
the word ‘boast.’ The Revised Version uses 
the word ‘ glory ’ throughout the whole passage, 
while Moffatt’s translation as consistently uses 
the word ‘boast.’ The variation of rendering 
in the Authorized Version is no doubt due to 
the fact that King James’s translators had a 
feeling that St Paul was using the word in a 
double sense, on the one hand, of a boasting 
which is foolish and vain and godless, and on 
the other hand, of a boasting which is legitimate 
and reasonable and religious. The Apostle 
does, indeed, make a distinction between what 
he calls ‘ boasting after the flesh,’ and ‘ boasting 
in the Lord.’ These phrases will be our best 
guide in the study of this topic. 


I 
BOASTING AFTER THE FLESH 


1. By the expression, ‘ boasting after the flesh,’ 
St Paul means just the ordinary everyday type 
of boasting with which we are all sadly familiar. 
There is a deep instinct in man to endeavour 
to make himself as big and imposing and 
glorious as possible. It is an instinct which we 
share with the lower animals. Bird and beast 
try to make themselves appear more attractive 
or more formidable by strutting about, ruffling 
their feathers, bristling out their fur, and 
uttering loud and various cries. There is 
reason to believe that the word St Paul uses 
for boasting was originally coined in imitation 
of the crowing of a cock. And we, also, speak 
of boasting as ‘crowing,’ to indicate how 
ridiculous it is. Ridiculous it may be, yet it 
seems to be inbred in human nature to wish 
to glorify oneself in every possible way—by 
grandeur of dress, by a lordly manner, and 
especially by boastfulness in speech. Nothing 
is too trifling to be made the subject of a boast, 


and nobody is too insignificant to indie in it. 
sop hits off this spirit in his fable of the fly 
that sat on the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, 
and said, ‘ What a dust I am raising,’ and in 
his other fable of the frog that burst in trying 
to make itself as big as the ox. 

Boasting is not confined to any one age or 
country ; it is universal, from the wild war- 
dance of the painted and befeathered savage 
to the subtle eulogiums of modern autobio- 
graphy. In the most ancient times we see 
Lamech, the first man apparently who got a 
sword into his hand, brandishing it before his 
wives and boasting that he will have vengeance 
seventy and seven fold. We read of Nebuchad- 
nezzar boasting on the top of his palace, ‘ Is 
not this great Babylon, that I have built by 
the might of my power, and for the honour of 
my majesty?’ Turn to the Greeks and we 
find Homer’s heroes are great braggarts, boasting 
each of his invincible prowess. Even in a 
later age, when the Greeks had attained to a 
very high degree of refinement, Aristotle draws 
a picture of the ideal man, who is far from 
what we should call a Christian gentleman, 
but is a very high and mighty person indeed. 
Coming to our time and to ourselves, do 
we not see the same spirit everywhere? We 
no doubt dislike and check boasting when it is 
loud and blatant, but there are subtler ways of 
indulging in it. When strangers meet, mark 
how each, by little hints and touches, endeavours 
to give an impression of his own importance 
and of the importance of all connected with 
him. We also indulge without scruple in 
national boasting, which we call patriotism, 
though jingoism is a fitter name. And on a 
still wider scale we boast proudly of the 
achievements of the human race, picturing 
man as a noble, aspiring creature who has 
pushed upwards by his own efforts, till now 
he stands on the summit of creation, crowing 
aloud to his own praise and glory. 

All this is vanity, ‘empty glory’ (xevodo&ia) 
the Apostle calls it, appearance without reality, 
a hollow sham. Doubtless, from a worldly 
point of view, it often pays. It is not always 
seen through and exposed. The world, being 
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compelled to judge by the outward appearance, 
is apt to take a man at his own valuation. So 
it is possible to make oneself impressive by a 
gorgeous uniform, a self-confident manner, or 
some grand display. People are taken in by 
such things, and hence they are widely used by 
all whose aim is to keep up their dignity. But, 
from a higher point of view, how pitiful it all 
is! Newman, in his sermon on ‘ The Vanity 
of Human Glory,’? says it is ‘an odious, 
superfluous, wanton sin, and we should put it 
away with a manly hatred, as something 
irrational and degrading.’ ‘No sin,’ he adds, 
“has been so productive of widespread enduring 
ruin among mankind: wars and conquests are 
the means by which men have most reckoned 
on securing it. A tree is known by its fruits.’ 
That is a heavy charge, but consider how 
odious a sin it is and how ruinous. [If it be 
odious in our eyes, much more must it be 
odious in the sight of God. Man formed of the 
dust of the ground, lifting himself up in the 
sight of high heaven as if he were something 
when he is nothing! Man the creature of a 
day glorifying himself in the presence of his 
Creator! Even the pagan Greeks had an 
instinctive horror of this. They had a special 
word (Gpis) to denote the proud boastful 
— which they were sure would bring down 
the stroke of doom, for they had found in their 
experience that ‘ pride goeth before destruction, 
and an haughty spirit before a fall.’ As for 
the charge that it is ‘ productive of widespread 
enduring ruin among mankind,’ we can see 
how it destroys sincerity and natural simplicity 
of character, so that the boastful man ‘ walks 
in a vain show.’ ‘ Glorious (7.e. boastful) men,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘are the scorn of wise men, 
the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, 
and the slaves of their own vaunts.’? National 
boasting, too, is provocative of fears, suspicions 
and wars, as the nations in our time have 
learned to their bitter cost, so that the world 
to-day is filled with apprehension at the resur- 
gence of the boastful spirit of Germany. And 
when, taking a wider survey, we behold man, 
in the pride and presumption of his heart, 
boasting of his own achievements, setting the 
crown upon his own head, and assenting to the 
Tempter’s word, ‘ Ye shall be,as gods,’ then in 
all this we have, as Professor Brunner has said, 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, viii. 178-79. 
2 Hssays, ‘ Of Vain Glory.’ 


“not merely an expression of a modern sin, but 
of the original sin of man, from which come the 
ruin and the shambles of the human race.’ ! 


2. While all this is true, there are nevertheless 
times when a certain degree of boasting is both 
legitimate and necessary. At the time when 
St Paul was writing to the Corinthians there was 
a boy at school in Greece, Plutarch by name, 
who afterwards became a famous historian and 
moralist. In one of his essays he treats of 
legitimate boasting, and says a man may 
reasonably and without offence praise himself 
if he is being unjustly depreciated, or if empty 
boasters have to be put in their place, or if the 
public good requires it. Plutarch’s essay is a 
complete defence of the Apostle’s boasting 
here. He was being slandered and unjustly 
depreciated by his enemies whose record in the 
service of the gospel was not for a moment to 
be compared with his. For himself he would 
not have cared, but he had reason to fear that 
these slanders were affecting the minds of his 
friends and converts in Corinth, so as not 
merely to alienate them from his friendship, 
but to pervert them from the simplicity of the 
gospel. Accordingly he feels compelled to 
speak out, even though the truth may redound 
to his own credit. And what a magnificent 
vindication it is, sweeping onward like a moun- 
tain torrent that carries all before it! Enemies 
and friends alike must have felt it to be un- 
answerable, and we cannot but be glad that 
St Paul for this once let himself go. On a 
memorable occasion in the General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland the famous evan- 
gelist, John M‘Neill, similarly defended himself. 
He had returned from a mission in the Highlands 
where some ministers had refused him their 
pulpits and denounced his work, and with just 
indignation he challenged their right. ‘ Are 
they Free Churchmen? So am I. Are they 
college-bred men? SoamI. Are they ordained 
ministers of the Gospel? So am I.’ Such 
vindication may at times be forced upon us. 
When, for example, it is suggested that preachers 
are not abreast of modern thought because they 
do not accept every latest theory, and when 
such criticism, if unanswered, is likely to 
prejudice the minds of the young, then it is 
legitimate for the preacher to reply, ‘ We also 
have been students, have won our degrees and 

1 The Theology of Crisis, 44. 
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our honours with the best of them. Let the 
records be compared and it will be found that 
the ministry is not behind any of the learned 
professions.’ Or again, when it is suggested 
that in this enlightened age no man of superior 
understanding could be a humble believer, it is 
legitimaté for the Church to boast that in her 
membership are to be found names of men most 
eminent in every walk of life. 

In such boasting, however, St Paul manifestly 
feels ill at ease. He offers repeated apologies. 
“I am speaking like a fool, This is not after 
Christ—not as Jesus would speak, not as His 
Spirit would prompt,’ He cordially detests 
having to say such things. He feels how 
dangerous it is, both to himself and to his 
friends. The result might well be that he 
himself should be puffed up and that they 
should think of him more highly than they 
ought to think. So he makes haste to speak of 
higher things and to present the subject from 
an altogether different point of view. 


tf 
BoASTING IN THE LorD 


1. If he must needs boast he will boast in the 
Lord. That is to say, he will boast not of what 
he himself has done or suffered, but of what God 
has done; not of human achievement but of 
divine grace. St Paul had early learned as a 
devout Jew to make his boast in God. The 
Jews were in this respect notably different from 
the Greeks. While the Greeks boasted of their 
prowess the Jews boasted of their privileges. 
They were, doubtless, the chosen people, but it 
was an unmerited act of divine favour that had 
made them such. By the grace of God they 
were what they were. This feeling was deeply 
engraven upon devout and thoughtful minds in 
Israel. They had such a sense of the presence 
of God and of their utter dependence upon God 
that all boasting was ruled out. Proud self- 
confidence was impiety ; the only sure ground 
of confidence was in God. Therefore it became 
man to realize his utter dependence and to live 
in a humble trust. It is to be feared that our 
strenuous western spirit savours more of the 
proud Greek than of the devout Hebrew. There 
is a deep-rooted feeling in the modern mind that 
man is essentially great, and has in himself the 
ability to master Nature and shape the destiny 


of the race. It is this boastful spirit which — 


has led Emil Brunner to say that the present 
generation, with all its wonderful achievements 
in physical science, is perhaps further from the 
truth than any previous age. 

We shall do well, therefore, to listen to the 
Apostle and to consider what are the things 
in which he glories. His boast is all of human 
weakness and of divine grace. He has, indeed, 
had heavenly visions beyond the ordinary, but 
mark how he speaks of them. ‘I knew a man in 
Christ . . . caught up into the third heaven.’ 
He tells of his visions in this detached and 
impersonal way because he feels that they were 
no achievement of his own. It was a grace 
bestowed on him, which might equally well 
have been bestowed on another man. He 
glories in such visions having been given, but 
the fact that they were given to him in par- 
ticular he discounts as irrelevant, and utters a 
warning that nobody should think more highly 
of him on account of them. Moreover he 
immediately adds, ‘lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in 
the flesh.’ In some painful way he was humbled 
and brought down to earth again and made to 
feel his own limitations. That is an experience 
common enough; the uncommon thing is the 
spirit in which Paul took this humbling. Once 
he was satisfied that it was God’s will that he 
should bear this, he not only accepted it but 
boasted of it. See, he would say, what a poor 
creature after all IT am! But see what Christ 
can make of a poor creature like me, and what 
He can accomplish through such as me ! 


2. In boasting, then, of ‘the things which con- 
cern his infirmities’ St Paul is really boasting 
of the grace and power of his Redeemer. To 
Him he is ascribing all the glory. Plutarch in 
his essay on boasting tells with approval of a 
certain Athenian general Pytho who, on coming 
home victorious, said, ‘Men of Athens, this is 
the doing of one of the gods; I only put my 
hands to the work.’ St Paul was ever ready 
to speak in the same tone. ‘Not I but Christ 
in me.’ ‘I planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the increase.’ In like manner St Peter, 
when he had healed the lame man and was 
surrounded by an admiring crowd, disclaimed 
all credit, saying, ‘ Why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though by our own power or holiness 
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we had made this man to walk?’ The miracle 
was wholly wrought by the power of the risen 
Christ. Such has ever been the language of the 
devout heart, ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us.’ ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
_vellous in our eyes.’ 

So the final word is ‘ Soli Deo gloria !—to God 
alone be the glory!’ ‘ Where is boasting?’ 
says the Apostle. ‘It is excluded.’ Yes, 
utterly and forever excluded by the fact that 
salvation from first to last is all of grace and 
not of works. John Knox, a few hours before 
he died, told how the devil had often tempted 
him to despair by reason of his sins, but had 
now assailed him in another way, tempting him 
to boast of his services to the Kingdom of 
Christ. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ blessed be God, who 
has enabled me to beat down and quench this 
fiery dart, by suggesting to me such passages of 
Scripture as these—* What hast thou that thou 
hast not received ?—By the grace of God I am 
what I am.—Not I, but the grace of God in me.” 
Upon this, as one vanquished, he left me.’? 
Boasting after the flesh is excluded, yet we may 
humbly and confidently boast in the Lord. In 
Him we are made partakers of a glory surpassing 
all that the world can give. In Him we have 
-been chosen to be sons of God and heirs of the 
everlasting Kingdom. We can boast like Cesar, 
but with more assurance, that the vessel that 
carries our fortunes can never sink. We make 
bold to affirm that the world still turns for us, 
for “all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them that are the called 


according to His purpose.’ 


This [ shall find, for such is His mind, 
He'll not be in glory and leave me behind. 


These lines of the simple gospel hymn, sung 
by the humblest believer, contain an astounding 
boast that puts all earthly glory in the shade, 
but it is a boast in the Lord and in the mag- 
nificence of His grace. And it is no vain boast, 
for we are persuaded that nothing in life or 
death shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
J. H. Morrison 


11. MCrie, Life of John Knox, 276. 


The True Patriotism 
2 Cor. xi. 22.—‘ Are they Israelites ? So am I.’ 


1. In recent times there has been a tendency 
to disparage patriotism as if it were in some 
way antagonistic to the mind of Christ—as 
if, to be a Christian, a man must cease to 
love his own country. There is no support 
for such an opinion in the pages of the New 
Testament. Who could be more patriotic than 
St Paul? He was a Hebrew by race. ‘ Are 
they Hebrews?’ he asks. ‘So am I.’ He was 
born in the Greek city of Tarsus; and he 
proudly describes himself as ‘a citizen of no 
mean city.’ He was a freeman of Rome; and 
he is quick to proclaim his birthright— I was 
free born.’ 

In every one of these utterances you feel the 
thrill of an intense pride—of a patriotism to 
which traditions, history, country, home are 
inexpressibly dear. He found no difficulty in 
reconciling his attitude with his Christian 
principles, for the very simple reason that he 
had learnt the lesson of patriotism from the 
Master Himself, and saw it illustrated in His 
life. When Jesus spoke of the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel whom He was specially sent 
to save—when His voice broke in the passionate 
ery over Jerusalem, ‘ If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace ’—we cannot suppose 
that these were merely casual, isolated, detached 
sayings; they represent the very fibre of His 
thought, the perpetual music of His heart. He 
loved His country and all that was character- 
istic of it in beauty and in greatness. He 
pored over the records of the Old Testament 
with its stories of wisdom and of heroism. 
Abraham, David, Solomon, Elijah—He thought 
of them as splendid figures in a great unfinished 
panorama to which He also in a sense belonged. 
The lilies of the field, the fowls of the air, the 
sudden rush of winds upon the sea, the glitter 
of the lightning and the rose-red of the setting 
sun—of such things we find Him always 
speaking, and they were much to Him not only 
for their own sakes but as characteristic of the 
tiny land in which He was born, and in which 
He was destined to die. 

We may be sure, then, that if God has set 
us amid the manifold influences, the ever-widen- 
ing relationships, of family and country and 
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empire and the world, it is that we may get 
the best out of each, and give back the best we 
can to each. ‘ How can I help Britain?’ is a 
question which we are divinely intended to ask. 
Every man owes to his country the best that 
he can give of love and honour, of devotion and 
service. To think of Britain is to think of 
orchards and pasture-lands, of hills and lakes 
and forests ; of wide spaces, of encircling seas ; 
of wonderful triumphs of human industry and 
invention ;, of great achievements in art, in 
politics, in literature, in religion. Whose 
imagination among us is not as rightly fired 
by the thought of Britain as was our Lord’s 
by the very mention of the word “ Jerusalem’ ? 
To every man his country is truly his mother- 
land. He cannot, without shame and loss, 
ignore it or treat it with pessimism and faith- 
lessness. It bears him and feeds him; it 
clothes him and protects him; it frames the 
laws, the habits, the traditions which mould his 
life; he speaks the language which his country 
teaches him; it gives him alike his rights and 
his duties, his opportunities and his responsi- 
bilities ; it claims from him all that he can 
offer: he owes to it himself. True patriotism 
is only a different word for sonship. 


Our fathers’ sepulchres are here, 
And here our kindred dwell, 

Our children too! How should we love 
Another land so well ? 


2. But it is a very real problem for us to-day, 
how we are to combine what we believe to be 
essentially a Christian thing—true patriotism— 
with what we also believe to be essentially a 


Christian thing—the wider outlook, the love of. 


humanity as a whole. Who can doubt what 
was the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ? He 
was a true patriot, but He was also a lover 
of men. Those eyes which dwelt with such 
passionate intensity on Galilee and Jerusalem 
looked far away across the boundaries of time 
and country, as He thought of Himself lifted 
up on the Cross drawing ‘all men’ unto Him ; 
nor could the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
engage the undivided care of Him who said, 
“ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.’ 
He was a patriot, without bigotry or narrow- 
ness: He was the supreme lover of human 
souls, without disloyalty to the claims of His 
own nation’s past. f 
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Unhappily, the lives of many of us are one-— 
sided affairs, and reflect but one aspect of the 
truth. Many men are patriots without the 
wider outlook; many cultivate the sentiment 
of democracy, and of a world-wide brotherhood, 
and appear to care nothing for their own land. 
There is danger in both directions, and most 
dangerous of all, perhaps, is the habit, most 
common in modern industrial life, of subordi- 
nating the welfare of the whole community to 
the interests of one class, whether of employed 
or of employers. We can no more secure the 
efficiency of a country or its highest good by 
ignoring all claims and needs except those of 
our own class than we can obtain the proper 
musical effect from a choir of voices in which 
one type of voice is continually asserting itself 
at the expense of the rest. From all our 
citizens, rich and poor alike, we have the right 
to ask for true patriotism—the patriotism 
which puts honour before safety and moral 
greatness before prosperity. It is no mark of 
a liberal and emancipated mind to be interested 
in international movements while forgetful of 
the country to which, after all, we inevitably 
belong. For it is only by wishing to make our 
own country strong—strong in virtue, strong 
in faith, strong in all the excellences of ordered 
and harmonious life—that we can help it to 
take its true place and to fulfil its true and 
destined function in the great scheme of human 
society. 

§| The true patriot is never content with things 
as they are. He is not blind to his country’s 
defects and wrongdoing, but seeks to replace 
them by right. In Mazzini’s words, ‘ The 
honour of a country depends much more on 
removing its faults than on boasting of its 
qualities.’ The true patriot will do this, 
moreover, when public opinion is dead against 
him. He is not forgetful of what his country 
has given to the world, but desires it to give 
increasingly of its best. For humanity is 
greater than any particular part of it, and every 
nation has something to contribute to the 
progress of mankind. . . . The best character- 
istics of all nations are needed in building up 
the Kingdom of God.1 


3. ‘Are they Hebrews? So am [. Are 
they Israelites? So am I.’ It is worth while 
to remember that the man who asked this 

1 Naomi Mary Gillman. 
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question and gave this answer became the 
Apostle not to the Hebrews but to the Gentiles, 
a cosmopolitan preacher, the evangelist of the 
world. St Paul possessed both qualities; he 
exercised the narrower and the wider citizen- 
ship, because he saw them both in the example 
of his Lord. Jesus calls us to follow the two 
paths which He Himself has trod—two which 
in reality are one, because without the love of 
the brother whom we have seen we cannot 
hope to love the brother whom we have not 
seen. With Jesus we stand on the Mount of 
Olives, and look over the city that is our dear 
home. With Him we stand on that other 
Mount, and see, spread out before us, the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. 
And each of these is an essential part of the 
new city, the heavenly Jerusalem, which we 
are to behold one day descending out of heaven 
from God. 

Beyond all question, the spirit of co-operation 
is at work in human life; and it will secure 
the future of civilization if, by its unifying 
power, it can lift our short-sighted gaze from 
its concentration on our own personal affairs 
and selfish interests ; if it helps us, with larger 
thoughts, to enter into the Divine Vision which 
knows neither separated class nor isolated 
nation, struggling each for its own advancement, 
but a very brotherhood of men. 

{| In Mr J. B. Priestley’s recent novel! of the 
South Seas, a conversation takes place on the 
island in which the hero, Dursley, pleads with 
his two companions that they should put the 
radium they have discovered at the disposal of 
humanity. Ramsbottom opposes him on the 
grounds of self-interest. ‘Let’s have no silly 
nonsense about this business. This stoof’s 
worth a fortune, and we’re going to see we make 
a fortune out of it.’ The Commander has other 
views. ‘We're all three of us Englishmen. 
You can’t get away from the fact that we owe 
a duty to our country. And it’s our duty to 
see that England gets this stuff.’ ‘I don’t 
agree with either of you,’ Dursley told them 
earnestly. ‘This seems to me our great chance 
—the only one we shall ever have—to do some- 
thing for the whole world. . . . Cancer doesn’t 
know anything about nationalities, and if they 
want radium to defeat cancer, then radium 
hasn’t got to know anything about nationalities 
either. It’s not a matter of Englishmen and 


1 Faraway, chap. x. 


Frenchmen, Englishwomen and Italian women, 
with a thing like this; it’s a matter of men and 
women, plain men and women. Every time you 
ignore national boundaries you bring the pos- 
sibility of a sane, happy, peaceful world a bit 
nearer. I’m an Englishman and I love England, 
just as you do, Commander. I owe a lot to 
England. But I owe still more to the world. 
You say, Commander, let’s do something for 
England for once. But I say, for God’s sake 
let’s do something for civilization for once.’ 


The Religion of Valour 
2 Cor. xi. 25.—‘ Thrice I suffered shipwreck.’ 


1. Ir is impossible to study with any imagina- 
tion even the bare recital of the outlines of 
St Paul’s adventurous career without beginning 
to realize that Christianity is something very 
different from the flat, tame, commonplace, 
conventional thing which many of us had sup- 
posed it to be. There is a glamour and a magic 
even in the plain catalogue of his trials and 
sufferings—the perils of robbers, the perils in 
the wilderness, the three shipwrecks, the day 
and night spent in the deep. What if some 
dramatic pencil had drawn, in all their colour 
and movement, these disastrous chances and 
hairbreadth escapes, or the eloquence of some 
Othello had described to us, in all their pictur- 
esque detail, these ‘ moving accidents by flood 
and field’? St Paul himself could have done 
it if he had cared to arouse our pity and horror. 
He had seen St Stephen stoned to death; he 
had been stoned himself—he could have told 
us what stoning meant. He could have written, 
out of his own experience, a story more excit- 
ing than any romance. He had been one of 
the greatest travellers of his time. He had 
visited strange peoples and distant lands. Again 
and again, before the last fatal day had come, 
he risked health and life for his cause. To 
Ephesus, to Athens, to Rome, to the far West, 
he wandered like some passionate Crusader, not 
knowing whether he would ever see again the 
friends and the country that he loved. If only 
St Paul had written an autobiography on the 
modern scale! At least he would have helped 
us to see that the Christian life, which often 
looks to us so cheap and suburban in its drab 
disguise, is in reality a great adventure, the 
quest of a Holy Grail, a far-shining heroism. 
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At least he would have enabled us to understand 
that if gentleness and humility are among the 
virtues crowned by the message of Christ, it 
is-also the creed of courage and endurance, of 
foresight and strength, of the resolve to suffer 
and to achieve great things. 

4| ‘ Thé big courage,’ says John Buchan, “ is 
the cold-blooded kind, the kind that never lets 
go even when you are feeling empty inside and 
your blood’s thin and there’s no kind of fun 
or profit to be had, and the trouble’s not over 
in an hour or two, but lasts for months and 
years. One of the men here was speaking of 
that kind, and he called it “ fortitude.” I 
reckon fortitude is the biggest thing a man can 
have—just to go on enduring when there’s no 
guts or heart left in you. Billy had it when he 
trekked solitary from Garungoze to the Limpopo, 
with fever and a broken arm, just to show the 
Portugooses that he wouldn’t be downed by 
them. But the head man at the job was the 
Apostle Paul.’ + 


2. And the disciple is as his Master. We 
have read the character of our Lord to little 
purpose if we have not been moved as much 
by its radiant strength as by its tenderness. 
It needs other qualities than those of the meek 
and humble and lowly of heart—wonderful as 
these are—to found a Church. It needs the 
soaring imagination to conceive, the steady 
patience to build up, the wise judgment to 
select the proper instruments, the daring cour- 
age to force a way through difficulty and danger, 
the strong faith to hold fast to the ideal, the 
iron will to endure to the end. Of all these our 
Lord has been to us the supreme example. We 
see the tenderness of His look and manner when 
He calls the little children to Him and blesses 
them, and the patient sorrow with which He 
turns at St Peter’s denial. But it is with quite 
another look that He confronts the Pharisees 
and glances round Him with anger for the hard- 
ness of their hearts. He goes up to Jerusalem 
to be crucified, and as He moves along the 
road to the city, His disciples are dumb with 
amazement at something in His bearing, and 
linger behind, and dare not walk with Him; 
and when He is taken in the garden, and comes 
forward through the moonlight, the armed 
soldiers cower away at His Presence and fall 
over one another in their haste to escape. 

1 Mr Standfast. 


Something there is about Him of royal splen- 
dour, of awful majesty; some trace of the 
Godhead breaking through the flesh—all the 
more strange and moving because He seems so 
helpless and forlorn. And it is this strength, 
this radiant splendour, which they remember 
later on when much else has been forgotten. 
‘ His eyes,’ they say, “ were as a flame of fire, 
and on His Head were many crowns.’ It is the 
power, the vitality which they recall. “He 
goes forth conquering and to conquer.’ 


3. It is well for us to be reminded of a side of 
Christianity which we are rather apt to lose 
sight of. Meekness and pity, gentleness and 
humility—trightly are these beautiful graces 
and virtues emphasized in the gospel, both by 
word and by glorious example. Some of them 
were not even regarded as virtues when Christ 
was born; and at all times, and not least at the 
present day, the world has need of them. But 
if we think only of the passive and negative 
virtues, and ignore the active and progressive, 
we lose one-half of the heritage of the Church, 
and we get a very meagre and one-sided view 
both of the character of our Lord Himself and 
of what the Christian life, in its fearless strength 
and untamable enthusiasm, is meant to be. 

How much of our commonplace religious life 
is pulseless, unadventurous, and timid! In the 
country on a summer Sunday, when the quiet 
of the week’s first day falls over farm and wood- 
land, and the church bells peal their charming, 
lazy “call to worship, how restful is the scene ! 
And if one asks the explanation of this unearthly 
quiet which has fallen on man’s work, the 
answer is ‘ Religion.’ Even in great cities, 
where the machinery of life does not stop and 
throngs never pause, the church means to many 
people chiefly a place of relaxation from the 
strain of life. As in a crowded drawing-room, 
amid the clamour of eager conversation, a call 
of ‘ Hush !’ is heard and, slowly growing quieter, 
the crowd hears a voice singing and is silent, 
so religion still comes to many lives amid the 
week’s overstrain and turbulence, and its chief 
significance is passivity and quiet. 

No one who rightly estimates the need of men 
for inward serenity will belittle this aspect of 
religion’s meaning. But there surely is a 
contrast sharp and unmistakable between this 
idea of religion and some of the characteristic 
attitudes of Jesus. When He cried, “If any 
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man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me,’ 
He clearly was not administering an opiate. 
He was calling a band of young men to an ad- 
venture—one of the most costly and signifi- 
cant that ever captured the imagination and 
allegiance of men.1 

4, Think of Garibaldi’s famous appeal for 
volunteers : ‘I offer you new battles and fresh 
glory. Whoso is willing to follow me shall be 
received among my own people, but it will be 
at the price of great exertions and great perils. 
I require nothing of you but hearts filled with 
love to your country. I can give you no pay, 
no rest, and food will have to be eaten where it 
is found. Whoever is not satisfied with these 
conditions had better stay behind.’ And it 
was in words like these that Jesus, the Captain 
of our salvation, addressed men. He said in 
effect: ‘I offer you new battles and fresh 
glory. Whoso is willing to follow Me shall be 
received among My own people, but it will be 
at the price of great exertions and great perils, 
I require nothing of you but hearts filled 
with love to God and man. Whoever is not 
satisfied with these conditions had better stay 
behind. But you, who are willing, follow 

Me.’ 

We are in grave danger in these days of seek- 
ing to draw men into the Kingdom by the 
pleasant instead of the tonic call of the difficult 
and the heroic. We invite them to spend a 
pleasant half-hour or a happy evening rather 
than to walk the Via Dolorosa with the Lord, 
the allurement of the pleasant instead of the 
glowing figure of the Cross. And yet it was to 
the Cross that Christ called His disciples, and to 
the Cross He calls them to-day. If we called 
men to service they would respond. If we 
called men to battle many a stronghold of 
iniquity that now lifts its uncrumbling walls 
to the gaze of our Lord would to-day have been 
in ruins. 

4] Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khay- 
yam, in an exquisite little piece he calls 
‘Huphranor,’ has some suggestive words on 
chivalry. He says that the charm of chivalry 
was just its note of heroism ; and if it appealed 
—as it certainly did appeal—to the bravest 
and noblest and most gallant men, ib was just 
because it put the accent there.” 


1H. E. Fosdick, Twelve Tests of Character, 157. 
2 G. H. Morrison, Swn-Rise, 309. 
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4. The call for heroes and heroic action is 
just as insistent as ever, though the manner of 
the appeal may be different. The modern 
world does not persecute the followers of Christ 
as once it did; but, let us make no mistake 
about it, the power of evil is as big a reality as 
when Jesus went to His Cross. We may not 
have to face the faggot, the stake, the axe, 
imprisonment and the like, but we all have a 
battle to fight. We have to fight against the 
baser self within. Sin is a reality, in spite of 
all our modern attempts to ignore it or explain 
it away. Deep in our experience we know the 
power of instincts which lead us away from God. 

{| The prerogative of a man is to be bold 
against himself—to conquer our own fancies, 
Amyas, and our ambitions, in the sacred name 
of duty—this is to be truly brave and truly 
strong ; for he who cannot rule himself, how can 
he rule his crew and his fortunes ? + 

Then, too, we must fight against social vices, 
gambling, drinking and the like, vices which are 
sapping the vitality of our people. And we 
must fight to break down those walls of partition 
that separate race from race and class from 
class, that render impossible any real fellowship 
or brotherhood, and which must be levelled to 
the ground that men may be one in Christ Jesus. 
Such are some of the problems that call for 
heroic action, if they are to be solved in con- 
formity with the will of Christ. Yes, He is 
calling now for heroes, and it is for us to live 
up to the full height of our being by answering 
His call to action and following the Hero Christ, 
so that we may help to build up the new 
Jerusalem in this world of ours. 


Not to a dull or lonely pilgrimage 

The Lord of High Adventure summons us. 

Nay, rather for a hazard glorious 

Christ claims our lives, bids us a conflict wage 
_ Of risks unbounded, asking that we take 

His vision for our standard : ‘ Follow Me,’ 

His simple challenge, calls us steadfastly 

To march through fire and water for His sake. 

So, in our hope, endeavour, joy, and woe, 

His comradeship smiles on us ; failure-worn 

He cheers us, gives new vision every day, 

Fresh heights for us to win, as forth we go, 

Knights to a quest of life abundant sworn, 

The end Christ’s kingdom, and Christ’s love 

the way. 
1. Kingsley, Westward Ho! 
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Worry 


2 Cor. xi. 28.—‘ That which cometh upon me daily, the 
care of all the churches.’ 


Every one will admit that life has few heavier 
burdens‘than that of worry. ‘ Worry,’ writes 
the great psychologist, William James, “ means 
always and invariably loss of effective power.’ 
And Sir William Osler, speaking of the causes of 
the nervous disorders that are so appallingly 
prevalent in the modern world, has thus stated 
his opinion: ‘I deny that work, legitimate 
work, has anything to do with this. It is that 
foul fiend worry who is responsible for a large 
majority of the cases.’ The tragedy of the 
thing is that worry is an unnecessary burden. 
There is a burden which we cannot bear—the 
weight of our sins. There is a burden that we 
may bear—the load of our neighbour’s needs. 
There is a burden that we must bear—the 
heaviness of our responsibility to God. But 
there is a burden that we need not bear, and 
that is, our worries. ‘Casting all your care 
upon him; for he careth for you’ was one of 
the choicest lessons that St Peter had to pass 
on as the result of a lifelong experience of walk- 
ing with Jesus Christ. And he was quoting 
from the experience of a Hebrew poet centuries 
before his time. 


What Thou shalt to-day provide 
Let me as a child receive,— 
What to-morrow shall betide 
Calmly to Thy wisdom leave. 
Tis enough that Thou wilt care ; 
Why should I the burden bear ? 


1. It is interesting to see how different nations 
regard worry. You find it out when you look 
at the origin of their words. The Greeks 
thought of worry as the thing that tears a man 
in two, and drags him in opposite directions. 
The Latins conceived of it as that which causes 
turmoil within. And we in the Anglo-Saxon 
family think of it as the thing that grips a man 
by the throat, and strangles all the vitality out 
of him—distraction, disturbance, and stifling. 
Busy people are liable to the temptation to 
worry, but it is a mistake to think that being 
busy is the same as being worried. ‘No one 
ever lived who accomplished a work so great as 
that of Jesus Christ. No one ever bore the 


burden of so tremendous a mission; yet the 
impression conveyed by His life is one of repose 
and tranquillity.’ ? 

§| In one of Mr Rudyard Kipling’s fine stories 
there is a picture of the yard-master of the 
goods depot in an American city. He pictures 
him as a small man looking down over a sea of 
trucks, over a mob of yelling shunters, and over 
a squadron of kicking, slipping, and struggling 
horses. Yet, amidst it all, stands this man with 
mild, blue eyes, calm, restful, and busy, busy 
beyond words. Then Mr Kipling pictures him 
amid the turmoil, humming a hymn : 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God He made all. 


2. It was this kind of omnivorous anxiety 
which Paul had to face— That which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches.’ 
He was a man of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment: sensitive, affectionate, hating to re- 
prove; thrown into a position of command ; 
loving his work, but often face to face with 
distasteful necessities. Here in his Second 
Letter to the Corinthians he lays bare his 
heart: and it is the least restful of all his 
letters. He was in the midst of a storm. To 
see the historical setting we must read the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth chapters of the Acts. The Jews 
were increasingly bitter against him. They 
were his own people, but they hated him the 
more on that account. The Trades Unions in 
Asia Minor had raised a riot against him, 
so that he had to flee though God’s door of 
service stood wide open. As he says in an earlier 
part of the Epistle: ‘We were weighed down 
exceedingly beyond our strength.’ And then, 
over and above that, the city of Corinth was 
giving him trouble. There were blots upon the 
fair fame of the Church’s purity. And in 
addition there were spiteful whisperings and 
gossip against the Apostle himself. These 
things embittered his life at this time. 

* In a letter to Bramwell Booth he writes: I 
suffer about many things that 1 do not tell you 
about, nor anybody else. There are two or 
three very heavy burdens upon me just now. 
God is very good to me, and although I have 
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very little time for privately dealing with Him, 
and have to do my closest work largely lying 
on my bed, He does come to me and comfort 
me. And I suppose I ought to feel, as I think 
I do to some extent, that it is a great joy to be 
allowed, not only to believe on Him but to 
suffer something for His sake. I think I know 
better now than ever what Paul meant when 
he talked about ‘the care of the Churches’ 
being the biggest trial he had to endure.t 

It will help us also if we recall the geo- 
graphical situation of those two cities. Ephesus 
on the east and Corinth on the west stood at 
the two ends of a horseshoe, with the sea 
between. St Paul sent a letter by Titus across 
the water to Corinth; and he told Titus to 
come back by land round the bend of the 
horseshoe on the west, and he himself would 
come up on the east side and would meet him 
at the top, at Troas. When the letter had 
gone, he was very eager to hear the result of 
it. The unnerving effect of personal animosity 
was telling upon his spirit. And there was the 
uncertainty which an unanswered letter ever 
gives, even in these days of rapid posts and 
organized mail services. So Paul came to 
Troas, and no Titus was there. In his rest- 
lessness, he pressed on to Macedonia, longing 
for Titus ; but there things are no better: ‘ We 
were troubled on every side; without were 
fightings, within were fears.’ Worry is nearly 
always a form of fear. It is not the thing that 
immediately faces you that worries your soul. 
Worry is oftener fear about the issue of some- 
thing you have done, or something you may 
have to do—a thing not of the present, but of 
the future. 

The irony of the whole situation was that 
everything was right all the time in the matter 
of the letter to Corinth. When he was in 
Troas things were right ; when he was hurrying 
on to Macedonia, things were right; but he 
did not know it. His loss of peace was need- 
less. In every one of our lives the things that 
make our days bitter are not so much the 
tasks we do as the worries we have in doing 
them. ‘God comforted me by the arrival of 
Titus,’ says St Paul. And our comfort may be 
on the way even now. Things were working 
rightly, but Paul worried himself into incapacity 
because he did not know. Bunyan says that 
‘ Little-faith (and, of course, Little-faith is 
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always worrying) is robbed, not of his jewels, 
but of his ready money.’ That is a true 
allegory. The Christian who worries is not 
robbed of his jewels—his soul’s salvation is 
assured, his walk with God is guarded—but he 
goes along life’s road a spiritual pauper without 
tranquillity, and the people who meet him are 
impressed by his poverty. 


3. Four years after, we view St Paul again. 
He is in a prison, and he is writing to the 
Macedonians. He is handcuffed to a sentry. 
Think of what that must mean to a man of 
Paul’s temperament. He is kept within bounds 
of a hired lodging at the best and a dungeon at 
the worst. What galling restraints. There are 
bitter plots and cabals even among Christians 
in Rome. But, in spite of it all, he says: ‘ Be 
worried in nothing ; but in everything by prayer 
let your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God that passes understanding 
will garrison heart and thought for you.’ He 
remembers the garrison that came down to 
quell the riot; he has the whole vivid picture 
of the mob before his eyes. He is tranquil 
and radiant with the peace of God. He has 
learned that which Hudson Taylor once finely 
expressed—that in a thousand troubles and 
worries that beset you in life nine hundred and 
ninety-nine work together for good to them that 
love God—and one more. 


4. Do we realize how thoroughly worry may 
be dissipated by the exercise of religious faith ? 
Take, for example, our worries about our duties 
and responsibilities. How we fuss over our 
engagements! How anxious we are concerning 
the success of our undertakings—whether we 
have brains enough and strength enough and 
influence enough and experience enough to 
carry them through! It is never-ending care 
and bother. Yet all this disturbance may be 
quieted by trustful confidence in God. Donald 
Hankey, in a paper entitled ‘Don’t Worry,’ has 
some wise remarks upon this subject. ‘The 
Christian,’ he writes, ‘is advised not to be too 
pushing or ambitious. He is advised to “ take 
the lowest room.” But if he is told to move 
up higher, he has got to go. If he is given 
responsibility, there is no question of refusing 
it. He has got to do his best and leave the 
issue to God. If he does well, he will be given 
more responsibility. But there is no need to 


xi. 28 
worry. The same formula holds good in the 
new sphere. Let him do his best and leave 
the issue to God. If he does badly, well, if he 
did his best, that means that he was not fit 
for the job, and he must be perfectly willing 
to take a humbler job, and do his best at that.’ 
The real trouble with most of us is that we are 
so set on succeeding in everything, God willing 
or not willing. And such an obstinate en- 
deavour must of necessity bring worry. But 
the remedy is to place ourselves entirely in God’s 
hands, and be satisfied to prosper only when 
and where and as He sees fit. Then—and only 
then—we need not be anxious any longer. It 
is Ruskin who says somewhere that what 
England most needs is people who, leaving 
heaven to decide whether they are to rise in 
the world or not, resolve that, wherever they 
are, they will do their duty and be content. 

4, How can it possibly fail to steady the 
nerves, to cool the fever, and appease the fret, 
if one be sensibly conscious that, no matter 
what one’s difficulties for the moment may 
appear to be, one’s life as a whole is in the 
keeping of a power whom one can absolutely 
trust ? } 

So, again, we may apply this principle of 
simple trust in God to our worries about our 
moral and spiritual condition. Some of us— 
not very many, perhaps, but at any rate a few 
—are over-conscientious. We are constantly 
tormenting ourselves about our progress in 
the spiritual life. Is our character improving ? 
Have we become better men and women 
during the last few years? We are always 
examining ourselves, and criticizing ourselves, 
and disquieting ourselves. But our Lord does 
not give any sanction to such meticulous self- 
analysis. He bids us rather follow recklessly 
what we believe to be right impulses, and trust 
God to look after the consequences. While we 
do everything we can to find out what is right 
and to carry out what is right, we need not 
worry about the way in which our character is 
developing. And while we take every oppor- 
tunity of doing the Divine Will, we need not be 
seriously disturbed about our relationship with 
God. 

{| There is a story told of the dying Thoreau. 
When he was very near his end a Calvinistic 
friend came to inquire about his soul. ‘ Henry,’ 
.he said anxiously, ‘ have you made your peace 

1 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 285. 
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with God?’ ‘John,’ whispered the dying 
man, ‘I didn’t know that God and I had 
quarrelled ! , 

And may not this selfsame instrument of 
absolute trust in the Heavenly Father be used 
to vanquish the most persistent and the most 
harassing worries of all—worries about our 
loved ones? We have friends, perhaps, who 
are very ill, or in great trouble or in great 
danger, and we should certainly be less than 
human if we were not tempted to worry about 
them. Nevertheless even this anxiety is wrong. 
For to worry is to behave as though God did 
not exist, or as though He were not the Father 
and could not be relied upon to attend to the 
welfare of His children. We should pray for 
our friends, of course ; we should pray, not only 
for their health and happiness, but above all 
that they may be ready to do or suffer what God 
wills; and then with perfect confidence we 
should entrust them to the Divine Love. And 
even if the worst (as we call it) happens, still we 
are sure that God will afford them sufficient 
succour and support, and will bless their souls 
with power and peace. So we can put away 
anxiety. Each child of the Heavenly Father 
can echo with real sincerity the triumphant cry 
of Christian optimism: ‘ At the heart of this 
universe is One whose name is Love, and 
nothing in the universe can harm me.’ } 


I have left him in Thy keeping ; 

I have prayed 

That Thy hand may choose his pathway— 
Light and shade— 

Prayed that Thou wilt be his Friend, 
Father, even to the end. 


Shall I lift again the burden 

Of my care, 

Look again into his future, 

Seeing there 

Shadows of some path of woe, 
Where his feet may sometime go ? 


Oh, how weak we are who, knowing 
What Thou art, 

When we cast our care upon Thee, 
Keep a part— 

Doubting Thee, and missing thus 
Peace that Thou hast willed for us. 


1 F. H. Dudden, The Dead and the Living, 90. 
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Teach me how to trust Thee fully— 
How to go, 

All my days in calm assurance, 
Since I know— 

If I faithfully believe, 

He Thy blessing shall receive.1 


4] I once saw a portion of the flooring of 
a medieval prison. The oak was cut into 
diamond-shaped points so as to be as hurtful 
as possible to the captive ; and the walls being 
of the same material, he could not lean, sit, lie, 
or stand without disturbance and pain. The 
fretful live in that chamber. There is a better 
lodging. ‘After they had committed them- 
selves to their Lord for protection, they betook 
themselves to rest. The pilgrim they laid in a 
large upper chamber, whose window opened 
towards the sun rising : the name of the chamber 
was Peace; where he slept till break of day, 
and then he awoke and sang— 


Where am I now! Is this the love and care 
Of Jesus, for the men that pilgrims are ! 
Thus to provide! That I should be forgiven ! 
And dwell already the next door to heaven ! ’? 


Glorying in Weakness 


2 Cor. xi. 30.—‘ If I must needs glory, I will glory of 
the things that concern my weakness’ (R.V.). 


1. The astonishing paradox.—St Paul is one of 
the very few men, every one must admit, who 
have exercised a real influence on the whole 
current of the world’s history. There are some 
scholars who would set down almost the whole 
of Christ’s teaching, as we have it now, to him. 
There are many who still discuss and dissect his 
writings to find in them a system, a Paulinism, 
which shall be set beside the great philosophies 
of ancient and modern times. And there can 
be no doubt at all that, system or no system, 
what he taught, as he taught it, has had far 
more influence on the world than any of the 
philosophies. It certainly does sound strange 
that such a man, when he looks back upon his 
life, for the purpose of helping others by his 
experience, should find the best part of it all to 
lie in his weaknesses. 

It is not at all what we should expect. It is 
not what we find in the opinions of other great 


1. H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 29. 
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men. Who can imagine the great Napoleon, or 
Bismarck, the creator of modern Germany— 
why, they would not have acknowledged that 
they had any weakness; who can imagine 
Darwin, one of the greatest men of science, 
saying quite that—that the weaknesses in their 
lives were the things they most gloried in? 
No, most great men, most good men even, would 
say that their glory came when they saw some- 
thing that ought to be done and had strength 
to do it. But here is a great thinker, a great 
man of action, a man who by his particular 
presentation of the truth as it came to him has 
deeply and enduringly influenced the world, lay- 
ing a special stress on the very thing that would 
seem to conflict with his power to make the 
truth effective. His weakness, his physical 
‘thorn in the flesh,’ the messenger of Satan as 
he calls it, his continual suffering, labour, peril, 
apparent failure, the greatness of his task so 
heroically undertaken and seemingly rewarded 
with such infinitesimal success—that is the 
thing that he will glory in. 


2. Why does St Paul glory in the things that 
belong to his weakness ?—Not, we imagine, in 
themselves. He does not say, like some of 
the medieval ascetics or the ancient monks 
and hermits, that he thought pain, illness, and 
hunger, others’ treachery, his own failure, in 
themselves good, that he rejoiced and gloried 
in them as they were. He was quite ready to 
avoid them if that did not mean giving up the 
great object of his life—the effective preaching 
of Jesus Christ. But he gloried in his weakness, 
surely, because of the use, when it came to him 
in its different forms, he put it to. It is because 
all these things—poverty, distress, failure, sick- 
ness—throw the soul back upon God; they all 
“demand and cry out for faith in God.’ It is 
not that man in weakness really needs God 
more than in health and strength, but that he 
knows better that he needs, that he is thrown 
back upon the ultimate realities, the spiritual 
and the eternal. And the man or woman who 
will feel this most profoundly is the-man or 
woman who has suffered most. 

{| George Matheson, like St Paul, had his 
thorn in the flesh, but like St Paul he allowed 
nothing to foil the energy of his spirit. He 
believed that in each condition there is 
a divine spring of help, and that, however 
calamitous one’s circumstances may be, it is 
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possible so to alter oneself as to make them 
an aid and not a hindrance in the progress of the 
spirit. His content was not a poor passive 
acquiescence. Matheson found a clear call to 
exertion, and the call was obeyed. He was 
called to patience and fortitude; none was 
more patient and more brave. He was called to 
joy, and his heart flowed out in gratitude and 
praise. So he grandly transformed what seemed 
to others mere wounds and pangs and fetters 
into strength and gladness and freedom. 

St Paul’s experience explains what he says. 
So far as we can judge, he had lost, as life 
went on, everything he had, and chiefly all 
his friends. His life was a continual surrender. 
First, there were the voluntary surrenders— 
the leaving home to enter the new life of a 
scholar under a great teacher, buoyed up by 
ambition, no doubt, by love of learning, but 
still a wrench to break old ties and to break 
them completely. Yet that was as nothing to 
the next surrender. When Christ spoke to him 
on the Damascus road, when the humble 
Christian baptized him secretly in the mean 
house, he gave up everything that he had set 
before him—ambition, which had been swiftly 
realizing itself; a great undertaking, a trusted 
responsibility, a strong association bound by 
religious ties; friendships which had gathered 
about him, bright hopes and prospects—all. 
He was a scholar, a Pharisee, a trusted leader : 
he became a Christian, despised, persecuted, in 
danger of his life. It was the great surrender. 
Yet others, which may have been even harder 
to bear, followed it. He must not stay at 
Jerusalem, the home of the infant Church. He 
must not stay with the Apostles, those who 
linked him visibly and certainly to the life and 
memory of his Lord. He must go out into the 
world, with new friends whom he had himself 
to train, to preach the gospel, contrary to the 
whole traditions of his up-bringing, and even, 
it may be, to his own first ideas of Christ’s 
religion, to preach the gospel to every creature. 
And then those about him, friends on whom he 
depended, whom he talked with heart to heart 
about the things that were supreme in their 
lives—they, too, were lost—some, because 
different work called them apart; some, we 
cannot doubt, by death; some, most bitter, by 
desertion. But still there was the warmth, 
_wherever he went, of the Church, the brotherly 
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love, the mutual assurance in persecution, the 
mutual joy and happiness in the communion of 
the Lord. And then those, too, are taken, and 
he is left in prison, chained day and night to 
a soldier guard. Surely, no man ever lost 
more. To no man could the weaknesses that 
he spoke of mean more real, more heart- 
searching deprivation. 

But then it came—it was coming more fully 
with each thing that he lost—the glorious vision 
of what God really is, and man in Him. Every 
time of solitude, deprivation, friendlessness has 
an enormous strength to give. We should win 
from it larger, truer ideas of what the world is, 
our fellow-men, ourselves, God. That was the 
strength that came to men like Hannington, 
imprisoned by savages, stricken with fever, and 
called out to be murdered while the ink was 
still wet on the page where he had written that 
he was held up by the 30th Psalm, ‘ Therefore 
shall every good man sing of thy praise without 
ceasing: O my God, I will give thanks unto 
thee for ever’: the strength that is seen in 
the last words of Gordon to his sister, when it 
was too late for rescue— God rules all. I am 
quite happy, thank God. And, like Lawrence 
—I have tried to do my duty.’ It is the time 
of weakness that makes the hero and the saint. 

{| There is a wonderful power that comes 
with weakness and loss. It comes not only to 
the heroes and the saints but to men who seem 
cast in quite other moulds. About the begin- 
ning of the century there were published the 
last letters of that most original artist, Aubrey 
Beardsley, who, in spite of, almost in opposition 
to, every great tradition of his time, created 
for himself and for the world that followed 
him, a strange, new, deeply impressive and 
characteristic art which owed everything to his 
own genius. At the height of his brilliant suc- 
cess came a deadly illness. We can trace in 
his scanty, scrappy letters, childish often and 
affected though they are, the growth of a new 
character, a new and wonderful peace and 
beauty, as Christ came to him and touched 
him with the hand of love. Surely, with all 
his enjoyment shattered, and his happy powers 
decayed, he might glory in his weakness, as he 
drew nearer and nearer to the Paradise of God. 


3. The deepest lesson of weakness comes from 
the Cross.—lf we feel that we are losing our 
sense of the nearness of God, that, when the 
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things we have been brought up to believe in 
are questioned, denied, mocked at, we have no 
answer ready because the questionings have 
eaten into our own heart; even if we feel as 
if the love of God was failing us because we 
cannot tell if there be a God at all—then let 
us remember the things that we do know— 
that ‘to be brave and true and pure is better 
than to be cowardly and false and foul’; that 
right is right, that the serious work, the happy 
companionship, the unselfish sympathy with 
others who perhaps are not strong, not indus- 
trious, not happy, does bring its own reward. 
Our time of weakness—for weakness it is to 
be, for the time, bereft of God—may bring us 
to see clearly what is real goodness, real work, 
real duty; what lies behind all these overlaying 
cares of our beset and hurried life. Only let 
our true desires be set on character, duty, good- 
ness, and God will bring us to them, through 
the weak things that are temporal, to the things 
of power that are eternal. That is the lesson 
of the Cross. It was a great victory. Weak- 
ness, failure, desertion—so it seems. But not 
one word from the Lord of blame of others ; 
not one word that does not mean love, and 
patience, and forgiveness, and trust: those are 
the greatest things in the world, because they 
are the links between us and God; they are 
the strongest, because they cast the soul simply 
and entirely on our Father which is in heaven. 


In Christ 
2 Cor. xii. 2.—‘I know a man in Christ’ (R.V.). 


] pe KNOW a man in Christ.’ The relation so 
is too wonderful ever to be described 
ndaattales Indeed, to attempt the task at all 
may appear presumptuous. Yor, as Principal 
Raimy says, ‘The pregnant strength of that 
expression “in Christ’ seems to be weakened 
by the best explanations.’ At the same time, 
the expression occurs so frequently in the 
Pauline Epistles, that we cannot help trying to 
represent to ourselves what it means. And 
something will be accomplished, if the result of 
our thinking about the expression should be 
a rediscovery of its ‘pregnant strength,’ and 
baffling wealth of meaning. 
4, Am I wrong in saying that he who has 
mastered the meaning of those two prepositions 
now truly rendered—‘ into the Name,’ ‘in 
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Christ ’"—has found the central truth of Chris- 
tianity ? Certainly I would gladly have given 
the ten years of my life spent in the Revision 
to bring only these two phrases of the New 
Testament to the heart of Englishmen.t 


1. Let us recall, to begin with, some of the 
terms and phrases that are used in the New 
Testament to describe the experience of Chris- 
tians. That name itself, as every one knows, 
has a history. It was coined by the inhab- 
itants of Antioch, who prided themselves in 
bygone days on their resourcefulness in labelling 
people with nicknames, or distinctive appella- 
tions. Up to that time the adherents of the 
religion of Jesus had been called ‘ disciples,’ or 
“ believers,’ or ‘ followers of the way.’ In other 
words, they had regarded themselves, and been 
recognized, as men and women who acknow- 
ledged Jesus Christ as their Master and Teacher, 
who put their trust in Him and in His promises, 
and who strove to bring their lives into con- 
formity with the example He had set. But it 
was at Antioch that they were first called 
‘ Christians.’ 

Another expression which we frequently come 
across, especially in the Epistles, is that of 
‘servant’ or ‘bond-servant.’ This striking 
term represents an acknowledgment of undis- 
puted authority. The person who confesses 
himself to be a ‘ servant’ or ‘slave’ of Christ 
deciares that he belongs to Christ body, soul, 
and spirit, and is entirely at His disposal. He 
bears record that he has been taken captive, 
or has passed into the possession of One who 
has purchased him, and that the control of 
his destiny, as well as the right to command 
his service, are prerogatives which he has 
surrendered to Jesus Christ his Lord. Some- 
times the figure which defines the character of 
the relationship is dropped, and the general 
idea of a Christian’s not being ‘his own’ is 
alone insisted on. 

These designations call attention to aspects 
of the experience of Christians which need little 
further explanation. But there are two modes 
of representing the religious condition of be- 
lieving men and women which aim at giving 
expression to profounder facts concerning their 
connection with Christ than those previously 
mentioned do. They are the phrases which 
describe a Christian as a man ‘in whom Christ 
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is, and as a man ‘ who is in Christ.’ ‘ Know 
ye not as to your own selves,’ asks the Apostle 
of his Christian brethren, ‘ that Jesus Christ is 
in you?’ ‘If any man is in Christ,’ he testifies 
to the same people, ‘ he is a new creature.’ 


2. Lt us see if we can distinguish between 
these two modes of expression. They have this 
in common, namely, that they not only bring 
into notice the fact that the essence of the 
Christian religion consists in a personal relation- 
ship to Christ, but also represent that relation- 
ship as being a mutual one of the closest and 
most intimate nature conceivable. When Paul 
speaks, as he does in his letter to the Colossians, 
of ‘ Christ who is our life,’ he emphasizes the 
vital and ultimately unanalysable character of 
the union which forms the basis of Christian 
experience, and which is implied by both the 
phrases, ‘ Christ in us,’ and ‘ we in Christ.’ 

Now, it is pretty much a matter of indiffer- 
ence which of these two modes of expression 
we adopt, if our purpose is simply to affirm the 
reality of this union. We might say of a person 
whose fulfilment of the Christian ideal com- 
manded our admiration either that he was ‘a 
man in Christ,’ or that he was ‘a man in whom 
Christ was.’ What we would want to bring out 
would be the fact that there did exist an inward 
and living relationship between such a person 
and Christ, which accounted for his conduct 
and character. 

But, having recognized that the phrases may 
in certain circumstances be used as synonymous, 
we ought to bear in mind that they are fitted 
to describe the union which they both attest 
from different points of view. We may think of 
the Christian life as a life which is determined 
from within, a life which is the unfolding of an 
inner principle. If we adopt that point of view, 
then the inner principle is Christ Himself. ‘ He 
in those’ who are united to Him by faith re- 
produces His own blessed life. They live, yet 
not they, but Christ lives in them. Or, on 
the other hand, we may think of it as a life 
determined, as it were, from without, a life 
sustained by a nourishing and indispensable 
environment. If we adopt this latter point of 
view, then the nourishing and indispensable 
environment is Christ Himself. ‘In him those’ 
who are united to Him by faith have life. They 
can do all things, as the Apostle says, ‘in him 
that strengtheneth them.’ 
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3. One or two features of the particular re- 
lationship to Christ mentioned in the text may 
be grouped together at this stage. ‘I know a 
man in Christ.’ ; 

(1) The mystical nature of the union referred 
to will be recognized by us all. We speak of 
people being bound up in each other—a husband 
being bound up in a wife, a wife in a husband, 
a lover in one beloved, a parent in a child, a 
brother in a sister, a friend in a friend. But no 
degree of interfusion of one human life with 
another, in the way of affection and sympathy 
and mutual understanding, presents us with 
a parallel to the sense of incorporation and 
dependence and security that is signified by the 
phrase ‘in Christ.’ No human being has the 
capacity for inclusion that Christ has. No 
human being possesses the resources, that are 
drawn on by a person who participates in the 
fullness that is in Christ. No human being can 
ever be the object of the devotion and confi- 
dence and obedience that Christ is able and 
worthy to command. 

Our Lord has provided us with an analogy 
of the nature of this union: ‘See,’ He says to 
us, ‘in the relationship that obtains between 
the branch and the vine an image of the rela- 
tionship that exists between My disciples and 
Me. I am the Vine, they are the branches.’ 
You cannot analyse, and reduce to simpler forms 
of interconnection, the organic union of the life 
of the branch and the life of the vine. But, if 
the branch were endowed with intelligence, it 
would know by experience what that union 
meant. And similarly, while you cannot 
analyse and state in so many words the con- 
ditions which constitute the actual interfusion 
of a soul with Christ, every one who is really 
‘in Him ’—committed to Him, united to Him 
by faith, and love, and all the subtle affections 
and powers wherewith the soul is able to root 
its life, and lose its life in a greater and richer 
life than its own—knows by experience what 
that relationship means. 

{| Gregory Lopez, a very simple man, but 
one of God’s saints, was about to die. Know- 
ing that Philip II. of Spain, when the candle 
was put into his hand at death, had exclaimed, 
‘Now for the great secret,’ Gregory said, as he 
himself held the death candle, ‘ No secret for 
me,’ and smiled with joy as he went to his 
Lord. 

(2) If a man stands in this relation to Christ, 
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it is a relation into which he must have been 
brought. By nature a human being is in the 
world, surrounded by its forces, waited upon 
and affected from the first by its ministries, 
physical and intellectual, social and moral. 
But by nature he is not ‘in Christ.’ That is 
a relationship into which he has to be drawn. 
A transplanting or an engrafting process has 
to take place. And the Husbandman who 
accomplishes this work is God. ‘Of him, 
wrote Paul to the Corinthians, ‘ are ye in Christ 
Jesus.’ That was the language which he used 
in his First Letter; and this was how he put 
the matter in his Second :—‘ He that stablisheth 
us with you in Christ is God.’ It is not the spade 
that transplants, or the knife that engrafts. 
These are but implements in the husbandman’s 
hands. And so, at whatever period of our 
life, and under whatever influences, we may 
have come to the knowledge of Christ, and of 
ourselves as men and women ‘in Christ,’ the 
power that effected this result in our experi- 
ence was not our own, was not man’s, but the 
secret, persuasive, constraining power of God 
alone. 

(3) Has a man who is ‘in Christ’ any 
responsibility for the maintenance of that rela- 
tionship? It is ‘of God’ that any human 
being is ‘in Christ Jesus.’ Does it follow that 
there is no part to be played by human activity 
in fostering that union? The Apostle Paul 
did not hesitate to tell some of the Galatians 
that they were ‘ severed from Christ.’ Now, if 
it is possible for a man to ‘ sever’ himself from 
Christ, it is obvious that he must be under an 
obligation to take steps to prevent himself 
being ‘severed.’ There are things, at least, 
which he must avoid doing, or saying, or think- 
ing. To that extent, at all events, there is a 
call made on human activity. 

But when we have a direct word on the sub- 
ject from Christ Himself, we need not restrict 
ourselves to inferences from a statement of 
Paul’s. ‘Abide in me,’ says Jesus. ‘As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except 
ye abide in me.’ Here is an explicit appeal to 
the freedom of Christian men and women. We 
are commanded to exert ourselves in order 
that we may keep our union with Christ in a 
RSE gnc ta Whatever that injunction to 
‘abide’ means, it certainly includes not only 
the duty of avoiding lines of conduct incom- 
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patible with the will of Christ, but also that 
of thinking very frequently about Christ, with 
deliberation and sincere desire to discover what 
He would have us be and do; and it requires 
us to give ourselves with earnestness to the 
study of His words, the ascertainment of the 
needs of our fellows, and prayer. 


‘I know a man in Christ,’ says Paul; and 
then he goes on to describe what happened to 
this man ‘in Christ’ fourteen years before. 
There had been no break in the continuity of 
the Apostle’s experience—no ‘ severance’ from 
Christ. Fourteen years is a long period of 
time to look back upon, and to look forward to. 
If we who believe that we are ‘ in Christ ’ to-day 
are spared to see fourteen years more, will we 
be found ‘in Christ’ then? Much will happen 
in the interval, but our immediate duty is 
plain : we must seek to ‘ abide in him’ day by 
day by acts of devotion and the consecration 
of our lives to His service. Wherever we are, 
in whatever order of existence we may now or 
hereafter have our being, it cannot be other- 
wise than well with us, if we are ‘in Christ.’ 
Any destiny is to be accepted confidently and 
gladly, provided it does not entail our “ sever- 
ance ’ from Him. 


As the branch abides in the vine, 
Through seasons delayed or long, 
Till its clusters of purple shine 
And the vintage echoes with song ; 
As tendril and leaf and flower 
Partake the life of the tree, 
And further its use and power, 
In bondage of growth made free— 
So, Lord, till life’s ultimate hour, 
My soul would abide in Thee ! ? 


The Two Worlds 


2 Cor. xii. 3, 4—‘ And I know such a man . . . how 


that he was caught up into Paradise’ (R.V.) 


1. As a young man, fresh from the school of a 
great Rabbi, St Paul came in contact with the 
strange new sect—‘those of the way.’ Its 
teaching was abhorrent to him, but the assur- 
ance and triumph of its followers whom he 
persecuted, the ecstatic vision and shining face 
of its first martyr, put goads in his soul. As 
1 Mary R. Jarvis. 
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he rode towards Damascus the goads became 
sharp within him, and suddenly the vision 
which had come to Stephen came to him; he 
too saw Jesus Christ. That it was an inward 
experience with powerful physical effects his 
own language makes almost certain. ‘It 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me.’ 

There are other autobiographical passages 
which plainly show that Paul was subject 
to extraordinary experiences. Defending his 
apostleship to the Corinthians in this passage, 
he writes: ‘I will come to visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord. I know a man in Christ, 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
know not ; or whether out of the body, I know 
not: God knoweth), such a one caught up even 
to the third heaven. And I know such a man 
(whether in the body, or apart from the body, 
I know not; God knoweth), how that he was 
caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ 
Then in his discussion of the relative importance 
of ‘ speaking with tongues,’ he informs us that 
he possessed in high degree this extraordinary 
experience: ‘I speak) with tongues more than 
you all.’ His first journey to Europe was 
brought about by a vision. His journey from 
Antioch to Jerusalem to meet the Apostles and 
settle the basis of his work among the Gentiles 
was the result of revelation coming after a 
mental tension. And there are other indica- 
tions in his epistles that he was the recipient 
of immediate and direct revelations of truths, 
whose origin he could not trace to any human 
communications, and of positive practical guid- 
ance, which his own ‘ wisdom ’ could not account 
for. 

That Paul did not rest in his viston we know. 
His goal was union with Christ. It is evident 
that he set slight value on extraordinary phe- 
nomena. Over against the experience of being 
“caught up into Paradise ’ we can put the calm 
but mighty transfiguration of personality which 
slowly wrought in him during the fourteen years 
following: “ With unveiled face, beholding as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, we are being 
transformed into the same image, from glory 
to glory (that is, gradually) by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ } 

4] We find similar experiences in the lives 
of the mystics. ‘ Whilst I was wrestling and 
battling,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘ being aided by 

1 Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 10. 
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God, a wonderful light arose in my soul. It 
was a light entirely foreign to my unruly 
nature ; but in it I recognized the true nature 
of God and man, and the relation existing 
between them, a thing which heretofore I had 
never understood, and for which I would never 
have sought.’ ‘ One day,’ says Fox, ‘when I 
had been walking solitarily abroad and was 
come home, I was taken up in the love of God 
so that I could not but admire the greatness 
of His love ; and while I was in that condition, 
it was opened unto me by the Eternal light and 
power. ye 

{| ‘ Twenty-three years ago,’ says Sir Evelyn 
Wrench, chairman of The Spectator, in a 
broadcast lecture published in The Lastener, ‘ I 
went through a very real spiritual experience, 
which divided my life into two halves. The 
vision that I saw, the voices that I heard, in 
whatever way I may try to express the inex- 
pressible, were to me the most real experience 
I have ever had in my life. Before that day I 
thought in terms of self, of ambition, of my 
career; of ambition for my own country as 
opposed to other countries. In life’s race I 
wanted to be in one of the first places, in the 
world struggle I wanted my country to be the 
richest, most powerful, largest, greatest, the 
envy of the rest of the world. For a moment 
that day my eyes pierced through the veil. I 
can remember my experience as if it were 
yesterday. It was in Westminster Abbey. I 
was listening to the organ. Suddenly the scales 
fell from my eyes; I was literally reborn. I 
started life again with a new code, a new set of 
values, a new vision of what the world might be.’ 


2. We feel the Apostle is unable to explain 
the manner in which a great illumination had 
come to him. ‘I know God came to me, but 
how I cannot say.’ For ourselves it is enough 
that our faith should include an acknowledg- 
ment of two worlds, the world of sense and the 
world of spirit, that we are inhabitants of both, 
and God is Lord of both. It should be a 
practical part of our faith to keep both doors 
open for the incoming of God. Kmerson said 
once in a memorable passage: ‘Into every 
intelligence there is a door which is never 
closed, through which the Creator passes.’ But 
it might be truer to say that there is a door 
there which we at any time may open. There 

1 Evelyn Underhill, The Mystic Way, 166. 
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is a world invisible, as well as a world visible ; 
these two worlds interpenetrate one another. 
We are citizens of the ordinary, everyday world, 
which in the nature of things engrosses most of 
our attention, but we are citizens also of a 
kingdom which comes, as it came to the Apostle, 
“ without observation,’ a kingdom which refuses 
to be put into any ordinary category. ‘ Very 
precious to me,’ says Dora Greenwell, “ was each 
gleam and indication that stole across my spirit, 
warning me of the nearness of this kingdom of 
which prophets and saints have testified, and 
in which poetry has ever found its home, the 
realm “of good beyond the reach of sense, of 
excellence beyond the capacity of reason which 
the mind with hidden exultation rather sur- 
miseth than conceiveth.”’ 1 

§| Whittier expresses this ‘larger life’ in his 
words : 


So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 


3. In the Bible we find that the great out- 
standing figures are men and women who some- 
how were conscious of being citizens of these 
two worlds, and who date the most important 
and decisive things in their lives from the time 
when the spirit world broke in upon the sense 
world. One must not look for complete coher- 
ence in the account of such experiences. The 
blaze of glory which streamed in through the 
door of the spirit world was so overwhelming 
that in recounting afterwards an unforgettable 
experience they could not say how the experi- 
ence came, whether it was objective or subjec- 
tive, or both. Think of the infant Church, and 
Pentecost. We have not discovered, still less 
separated from each other, all the physical and 
spiritual happenings of that decisive day. All 
we know is that something happened, something 
so explosive and yet so creative that timid men 
‘were turned into virtual supermen. Whether 
it was ‘ in the body or out of the body,’ whether 
it was a downcoming of Divine grace, or, as 
‘Julian Huxley would have us believe, an uprush 
of latent human powers, we are not able to say. 
We can only shrewdly suspect that God burst 
open both doors. 

1 Colloquia Crucis. 

Vol. XXIV.—G 


We find in the life of our Lord three outstand- 
ing, determining crises: the Transfiguration, 
the Baptism, the Temptation. The physical 
setting in each case was very simple and 
ordinary—a very ordinary mountain, the shal- 
lows and bank of a river, a lonely desert. Yet 
in the quiet setting of each of those scenes 
there was an expansion, a filling, an overflowing 
of the spirit of the Son of Man, a widening of the 
door between heaven and earth, a deepening of 
the sense of the grace and the purpose of God, 
a Divine strengthening for the God-appointed 
task of God’s Son. 

And so one might work still further back 
through the old Book, back to men whose 
personality, whose faith and experience, are 
wrought into the warp and woof of our religious 
life—Isaiah with his awe-inspiring announce- 
ment “I saw God,’ Elijah on Mount Horeb, 
Samuel in the Temple chamber, Moses at the 
* back of the wilderness,’ Abraham on the road, 
with the culture and comfort of ancient Ur 
behind, and in front a destiny to which he felt 
God was calling him. In the physical setting 
and circumstance of all these, there is nothing 
to arrest the attention, but in every case a door 
opened to the Eternal. And life for each one 
becomes rich with new meaning and promise, 
just because there is more than meets the eye 
or the ear, just because, for example, the im- 
pulse in Abraham’s soul was more than wander- 
lust. Did a seraph really touch Isaiah’s lips ? 
Did the Eternal I Am really speak out of the 
midst of the bush? Are all these recorded ex- 
periences history or poetry or something that 
escapes human observation and description ? 
There has been some glorious confusion, and it 
is difficult to see how it could have been other- 
wise. Heaven and earth came so close together 
that even the impressed mind cannot say how 
such contact was made. 

{| Dean Inge points out that some visions 
‘have every right to be considered as real 
irradiations of the soul from the light that “ for 
ever shines.” In illustration of this, we may 
appeal to three places in the Bible where revela- 
tions of the profoundest truths concerning the 
nature and counsels of God are recorded to have 
been made during visions. Moses at Mount 
Horeb heard, during the vision of the burning 
bush, a proclamation of God as the “I Am” 
—the Eternal who is exalted above time. Isaiah, 
in the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” perceived 
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dimly the mystery of the Trinity. And Peter, in 
the vision of the sheet, learned that God is no 
respecter of persons or of nationalities. In such 
cases the highest intuitions or revelations, which 
the soul can in its best moments just receive, 
but cannot yet account for, make a language for 
themselves, as it were, and claim the sanction 
of external authority, until the mind is elevated 
so far as to feel the authority not less Divine, 
but no longer external.’ 


Let us keep at least ajar the door that com- 
municates in our heart between us and the 
unknown world of spirit. It is something to 
acknowledge God’s lordship of the sense world, 
to thank Him for material gifts and blessings, 
to pray with bowed head, ‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread’; but this does not satisfy the 
depths of our desires, the wide range of our 
needs, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ 
We are spirit, no less than God is spirit, and He 
will come to us if we leave open the gate of 
the spirit, with such power as to make the fact 
of His coming the central certainty of our life. 


Unspeakable Words 


2 Cor. xii. 4.—‘* And heard unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” 


1. So there are some things which can never be 
told, things great and high which speech cannot 
attain unto, thoughts that do lie too deep for 
words—things ‘unspeakable.’ Yet how mar- 
vellous is the power of speech! Once but a 
rude and clumsy tool, equal only to the simplest 
tasks, language has become a finished instru- 
ment, perfected by the ages, capable of the 
finest and most delicate workmanship. In the 
hands of a master—a Shakespeare or a Milton, 
a Newman or a Ruskin—what miracles of skill 
and beauty it can work! 

4] Matthew Arnold has described for us the 
impression which Cardinal Newman made upon 
him. ‘Who could resist the charm of that 
spiritual apparition, gliding in the dim after- 
noon light through the aisles of St Mary’s, rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing 
of voices, breaking the silence with words and 
thoughts which were a religious music—subtle, 
sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him still, 
saying: “ After the fever of life, after weariness 
and sicknesses, fightings and despondings, 
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languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeed- 
ing; after all the changes and chances of this 
troubled, unhealthy state—at length comes 
death, at length the white throne of God, at 
length the beatific vision.” ’ 

Even in our everyday speech, however, those 
common words we use are wonderful which 
enable us to communicate ideas to one another, 
and to interchange opinions. And if by some 
strange intervention the human race were 
suddenly deprived of the power of speech, almost 
everything would come to a standstill—trade, 
organized religions, governments—the activities 
of men everywhere. 

Then, think of the power which resides in 
words. An orator stands on a platform; a 
thousand people sit before him; he opens his 
lips and begins to utter those sounds which we 
call ‘ words.’ As we watch the effect of the 
words upon his audience we see that now he has 
lashed them to a pitch of righteous indignation ; 
that now he has subdued them to stillness ; that 
now they are laughing merrily. Words can 
move the multitude, can make or mar the 
destiny of an empire. 

Thousands of years ago there lived a simple 
and devout soul who wanted to set down in 
words what he felt about God. We picture him 
as a shepherd, wandering with his sheep through 
valleys and over hills. And one day he wrote : 
‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures . . . 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil . . . goodness and 
mercy shall follow me.’ Think of the power 
which those simple words have had ; they have 
consoled and encouraged countless human 
hearts all down the centuries. They have been 
sung and repeated innumerable times. Henr 
Ward Beecher called this Twenty-third Psalm 
‘The nightingale among the Psalms . . . sing- 
ing shyly, and yet singing sweetly . . . and it 
will go on singing to our children’s children until 
its work is done, when it will fly back to the 
bosom of God, whence it came.’ 


2. And is it not significant that Christ Him- 
self is called ‘the Word made flesh’ in that 
wonderful prologue to the Fourth Gospel? 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God; and the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt amongst us, full 
of grace and truth.’ He might put it m another 
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way: ‘In the beginning was the Thought, and 
the Thought was with God, and the Thought was 
God . . . and the Thought became flesh.’ ‘In 
the beginning was the Love, and the Love was 
with God, and the Love was God, and the Love 
_ became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we saw 
what God is like.’ Greek philosophy is behind 
that sublime prologue. Greek thinkers asked, 
as men ask to-day, What was there ‘in the 
beginning’? Christian thinkers asked ‘ How 
shall we describe Jesus in relation to the power 
which was in the beginning?’ And so Greek 
philosophy and loving Christian discipleship 
stirred thoughts which led to a magnificent 
burst of inspiration, and a disciple chanted ‘ In 
the beginning was the Word, the thought, the 
mind, the love ...and the Word became 
flesh . . . and we saw God.’ Very wonderful 
has been the power of the ‘ Word made flesh,’ 
and of all the words which He uttered in 
Palestine so long ago. 


3. But Paul refers to ‘ unspeakable words ’— 
words which cannot be uttered or expressed. 
Masterly with the pen though he is, none the 
less he is conscious of thoughts, feelings, long- 
ings, aspirations which, try as he will, he cannot 
express, cannot put into words. On this 
occasion he is writing to a group of people at 
Corinth. Some of them have been making 
accusations against him and declining to believe 
in him: they doubt his sincerity and question 
his credentials. They have heard strange things 
about him. Not long since he had been a most 
violent opponent of the Christian ‘sect,’ and 
now he stands forth as an ardent advocate of 
the faith he had tried to destroy! Was he 
sincere? Could he be trusted? Paul writes 
his letter ly to ‘ explain ’ himself, to defend 
himself ; he appeals, argues, reasons with them. 
And then, when he thinks of the change which 
has come over his life—a change from darkness 
to light, from death to life—when he thinks of 
the passionate joy he now has in discipleship to 
Christ, it seems as if his emotions become too 
much for him. He cannot express himself; he 
cannot explain; words seem so crude, so 
inadequate—it is as if he had been ‘ caught up 
into Paradise and had heard unspeakable words.’ 

: Believe : me,’ he seems to be saying, ‘ what I am 
you is true. I cannot explain myself. 

But I feel it—I know!’ 
But it is not only Paul who has been conscious 
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of ‘ unspeakable words.’ All great writers have 
felt the ‘unutterable’ in the human heart. 
* Feeling is deep,’ says Longfellow in Hvangeline, 
“and the word that floats on the surface is but 
as the tossing buoy.’ All people, in certain 
moods and experiences, are conscious of feelings 
which cannot be expressed, of emotions for which 
they can find no adequate words. In times of 
great trouble, or joy, or relief from a period of 
anxious suspense, we find it quite impossible to 
express what we feel. We try to express our 
sympathy with someone in great sorrow, and we 
find our words sounding clumsy, inadequate— 
indeed, sometimes our words seem to ‘jar.’ 
Yet we are conscious of a sympathy which is 
‘unutterable.’ We realize that a great love is 
inexpressible. 

{| Thackeray brings out this truth in Vanity 
Fair. John Sedley began to lose his money 
during the Napoleonic wars. Unfortunately, 
wars have to be paid for. John Sedley became 
exceedingly worried, but he thought he would 
be able to extricate himself, and then tell his 
wife when it was all over. Mrs Sedley noticed 
that he had grown haggard and careworn, but 
thought it was only a passing indisposition. 
One night she and her daughter are planning a 
party which they wanted to give, are prattling 
on about the list of guests; John Sedley is 
sitting beside the fire, with a woebegone expres- 
sion on his face. Mrs Sedley can endure it no 
longer: ‘Good God, John, what has happened ?’ 
John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet 
his wife, who ran to him, and said with a hasty 
voice, ‘ We’re ruined, Mary. We’ve got the 
world to begin over again, dear.’ John thought 
she would have collapsed and have fainted away. 
But after a few moments’ consternation, her 
arms were around his neck and “she poured out 
a hundred words of incoherent love and tender- 
ness; her faithful voice and simple caresses 
wrought this heart up to an inexpressible delight 
and anguish.’ 


4. Words sometimes hide an underlying unity 
of feeling. Have we ever thought how many of 
the differences between Christians are mainly 
differences of phraseology? Many centuries 
ago church councils got together and said: 
‘We must set down in words what we believe 
about God and Christ and faith.’ And they 
were entirely justified in doing so ; clear think- 
ing is essential in religion as in everything else. 
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But there they made a great mistake ; instead 
of setting down in words what they believed 
about the Christian faith, and then going among 
men and saying, ‘ Here is the statement of the 
Christian faith; here is the programme of 
Christianity ; you see how attractive it is; you 
see what power it has to change the world,’ 
instead of doing that they said: ‘ Here is the 
Christian faith; here it is in words; and if 
you will not accept these words we will cast 
you out of our churches ; and we will persecute 
you, and burn you.’ And so differences began. 
And yet deep down beneath these differences of 
words, phrasing, and accentuation there is the 
same humble faith in God, the same loving 
reverence for Christ, the same passionate desire 
to lead a sober, righteous, and godly life. 
Wonderful though words are, we can never 
put into words—adequate words—the faith we 
profess, the love we feel, the hopes we cherish. 
God gives us the experience of ‘ unspeakable 
words,’ of unutterable thoughts and longings in 
order that, following the guidance of these, we 
may reach to ever higher and better things. 


The Thorn in the Flesh 


2 Cor. xii. 7.—‘ And lest I should be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations, there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.’ 


Tuts is a bit of intimate autobiography, told 
with dignity and restraint, as a proud man 
touching a sore subject about which he did not 
often speak to his nearest friends. No page in 
all St Paul’s writings brings us quite so close 
to the man himself, and we get at his inmost 
thought and heart in a way we seldom do 
elsewhere. Here he speaks not so much as an 
inspired Apostle, but like a tired and suffering 
man, telling us frankly and fully of a matter to 
which no one would have liked to allude in 
talking to him; telling us how he had some- 
thing to bear which was painful and humbling, 
and how he had been helped to bear it. 


1. Much has been written in order to decide 
if possible what exactly the trouble was which 
vexed Paul so sorely, and to which he referred 
only by the figure of ‘the thorn in his flesh.’ 
Some, recalling that he was not a robust man, 
hold that the thorn was physical, such as an 


impediment in his speech, weak eyesight, or 
malaria, or epilepsy. Others suggest that it 
was not physical but mental; that the source 
of his worry was the care of the) churches— 
churches like those of Galatia and Corinth, 
whose dissensions and worldliness might indeed 
have wellnigh broken his spirit; or else he 
was harassed by some personal and unhappy 
memory—the memory, for instance, of that 
black chapter in his career when he helped to 
murder Stephen and persecute the infant 
Church. But, as Robertson of Brighton said 
—and who was more learned in the lore of 
thorns ?—the question is not so much what it 
was, since the Apostle does not care to tell us 
exactly, but why it was, and how he bore it. 
Moreover, a thorn is a tiny thing, a pang so 
small as to be unsuspected even by those near 
us, which would seem to rule out most of the 
suggestions advanced. Perhaps, as is so often 
true, it was a part of the very genius that made 
his visions possible, since every form of genius 
has its peril and digs its pitfall. Maybe, it was 
a kind of self-distrust, too great a care for what 
others might think of him, which made him 
aware that he could not command a hearing, 
but must win it. 

4, The Revised Version put in the margin 
the suggestion that we ought to read, instead 
of ‘thorn,’ the word stake. Now this word 
skolops in the classical Greek does mean a 
stake ; and since, in the barbarous Hast, death 
by impaling was common, the suggestion of it 
is that the man has had the stake thrust right 
through his body. But this suggestion we are 
now able to deny with confidence, and the 
margin had better disappear. .We have a very 
illiterate papyrus in which the word most 
clearly means splinter. In medical writers we 
find the word used for a tiny lancet. You can 
see that it must have lost any connection with 
size. However, a thorn in the flesh can some- 
times be painful enough to destroy one’s peace 
of mind or body, and Paul’s description of his 
ailment as a thorn fits the conditions extremely 
well.+ 

There is some thorn in every lot, some 
trouble, or incapacity, or limitation which has 
to be borne without prospect of relief; some- 
thing which detracts from usefulness, a dis- 
ability: to be patiently borne and made the 
most of. Not one of us but has some such 

1 J. H. Moulton, From Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps, 56. 
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annoyance or defect which he feels detracts 
from his influence and happiness. Most of us 
think that we could endure any other thing 
better than the one thing sent upon us—like a 
child with a sore finger which is always getting 
hit, until he believes, as nearly all of us believe 
at times, in the total depravity of inanimate 
things. So it was with St Paul. His thorn 
hurt him where ‘he least wanted to be hurt— 
that is, it handicapped him in his preaching to 
which he was divinely sent, and which absorbed 
him like a passion. 

§] Lord Lister had a slight stammer from his 
childhood. When he was perfectly well it was 
scarcely noticeable, but it became more apparent 
at the end of a tiring session. It was a very 
small impediment, and some said that it added 
to his eloquence. But, though so slight, it was 
to him a source of much annoyance and even 
humiliation. He said it was humiliating to 
feel that his thoughts were clear, but that he 
was unable to express them clearly. He was 
convinced that he shared this disability with 
St Paul. Writing to his father on May 21st, 
1865, he said, ‘I have felt the benefit of our 
trip even more the last day or two than when 
you left; and have lost the aggravated ten- 
-dency to stammering, which, while it lasted, 
was a severe thorn in the flesh.’ 1 


2. How did St Paul deal with his thorn? 
For one thing, he did not simply accept it 
stoically, much less take it as a thing of chance, 
as too many of us do. Nearly every man has 
an area of atheism in his faith—a part of life 
over which he cannot see that God has any 
control. In some the area is large, in some 
small, but it is always there. We are like the 
men of Scotland in the olden time, who set 
apart a field, or a corner of a field, which they 
called Goodman’s Croft—meaning by the name 
to soothe or propitiate an evil and formidable 
_Power which they felt it difficult to combat. 
A bad temper, a proneness to dark moods, a 
quickness of tongue, a tormenting timidity, or 
something of a similar sort, we dedicate as a 
Goodman’s Croft—let it go untended and run 
to weeds. Not so St Paul. He accepted his 
_ thorn, whatever it was, as an evil sent to buffet 
him, but permitted by God for a purpose. 
He allowed it to take him nearer to God. 
_ And surely it is for this reason that thorns 
1 Sir Rickman J. Godlee, Bt., Lord Lister, 602. 
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pierce ourselves and, in the case of some, remain 
in our flesh, it may be for ever. Whether it 
be a bodily ailment, or a domestic shadow, or 
some personal fear, here at least is one use, we 
believe the very use, to which we all may put 
it. Through that thing which in secret troubles 
us, we may pass on as through a Holy Place, 
into the Holy of Holies where God dwells. 
That secret thing which presses upon us is our 
means of grace. For we may be very sure that 
God has not laid anything upon us but what 
we would lay upon ourselves if we knew our- 
selves as He knows us, and were wise. 


We need as much the cross we bear 
As air we breathe,—as light we see ; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 
It binds us to our strength in Thee.t 


He set himself to learn why it was sent and 
what it was meant to teach, and most of all 
what it was in him that needed such a discipline. 
He admitted that he needed it—‘lest I be 
exalted above measure.’ Happy the man who 
has a teachable heart, and learns wisdom from 
his weakness. One can feel the very heart- 
beat of the man as he tells us of his tendency 
to spiritual pride—lest on account of his visions 
and revelations he might be exalted beyond 
measure. His very genius for vision set him 
apart from his fellows, and he needed a thorn 
to keep him in closer touch with those less 
divinely gifted. Hence his eloquent emphasis 
upon love, joy, long-suffering, peace, gentleness, 
meekness, faith—graces in which all, even the 
humblest, may share equally with the greatest. 

There are many high souls to whom a sym- 
pathetic interest in their fellow-men is not 
native. Wordsworth said of Milton that he was 
like a star, and dwelt apart. Milton was not 
naturally kind, but austere, majestic, solitary, 
aristocratic both in taste and in character. If 
ever he became kind, it was an achievement. 
Wordsworth himself seemed to love the hills, 
the meadows, and the streams more than he 
loved his fellow-men. St Paul was naturally, 
and by all his training, exclusive, proud, 
masterful. If he became a man of exquisite and 
healing sympathy, it was due to the grace of 
God and the discipline of infirmity. Newman’s 
great sermon on ‘St Paul’s Gift of Sympathy ’ 
is hardly true to the fact, unless he meant that 

1 A, L. Waring. 
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his sympathy was a gift of Divine Grace. 
Subdued by sorrow, melted by the love of 
God in Christ, taught by his thorn in the flesh, 
the proud man became gentle, sympathetic, 
tolerant, his heart a fountain of pity. To-day 
he stands, and will for ever stand, as an example 
of a man who in the school of Christ learned 
the grace of kindness and the fine art of sym- 
pathy for man. 


3. There are two ways of helping a man 
burdened with what he has to do or bear. 
One is to take the burden off his back, the 
other is to strengthen his back to bear the 
burden. And it was the second way—which 
even we can see is the better and nobler way— 
that the Master chose to help the Apostle. 
His prayer was answered in a deeper way than 
he had asked or dreamed. He learned that his 
very weakness was a source of strength—that 
the infirmity of the organ confirms the authority 
of the message. The thorn remained, as keen 
as ever, a piercing pain, but the power of the 
gospel was made manifest in the frailty of its 
apostle. He learned, what it is worth all the 
pain of life to know: ‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee ’—a discovery deeper, more revealing, 
it may be, than his strange exalting vision. 
He learned that within the old gospel there are 
new things remaining to be discovered, depths 
not yet sounded, heights not yet dreamed of, 
much less attained—and that he could bear his 
thorn by the grace of Him who was crowned 
with thorns ! 


Lord, carry me.—Nay, but I grant thee 
strength 

To walk’ and work thy way to Heaven at 
length.— 


Lord, why then am I weak ?—Because I give 
Power to the weak, and bid the dying live.-— 


Lord, I am tired.—He hath not much desired 
The goal who at the starting-point is tired.— 


Lord, dost Thou know ?—I know what is in 
man ; 
What the flesh can, and what the spirit can.— 


Lord, dost Thou care ?—Yea, for thy gain or 
loss 
So much I cared, it brought Me to the Cross.— 
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Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief — — 
Good is the word ; but rise, for life is brief. 


The follower is not greater than the Chief : 
Follow thou Me along My way of grief.1 


{| I stood once in an old church in which the 
painted glass in the windows was the oldest 
thing the shrine contained—it, had belonged to 
an older church which once stood on the same 
site. Brass, iron, stone had rusted, mouldered, 
and disappeared, but the brittle glass survived, 
transfiguring the whole temple with glowing 
pictures of the Nativity, of Calvary, of the 
Resurrection, of the Ascension of our Lord— 
for ages the frail transparency has set forth 
in brilliant hues and images the mysteries of 
the gospel. So St Paul, reduced to weakness, 
became a translucent medium revealing through 
the ages the glory of the Incarnation, the merit 
of Calvary, the hope of the Resurrection, and 
the vision of immortality.” 


Prayer Denied 


2. Cor. xii. 8.—‘ For this thing I besought the Lord 

thrice.’ 
Saint TerEsA—in one of the delightful and 
inimitable phrases, marked by the quaintness of 
her consecrated soul—wrote in her Journal : 
‘Lord, when wilt Thou cease to strew our path 
with obstacles?’ And the Lord spoke to her 
in answer: ‘ Murmur not, for it is thus that I 
treat My friends.’ At which Teresa sighed and 
said: ‘Ah, dear Lord, and that is why Thou 
hast so few.’ 

It requires a sensitive and disciplined spiritual 
perception to be able to say with a full heart 
and the ready consent of the mind, in face of 
Divine denials, that God is still caring for the 
soul, surrounding the soul with an unwearied 
compassion and an everlasting love. It is per- 
haps only after years of Christian experience 
that we are enabled to see that the finest 
answer to many a prayer is a bleak denial. 
Most of us are ready to believe our prayers are 
heard when the response can be read in terms 
we ourselves desire; but a very much higher 
form of spiritual experience is ours when we are 
able to perceive that the real answer to prayer 
is in the union of our soul with the will of God. 


1 Christina G. Rossetti. 
2 W. L. Watkinson, The Bane and the Antidote, 260. 
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Dora Greenwell, speaking of those lives on 
which God has laid so heavy a burden of pain 
and repression, lives so filled up by endurance 
that there is little room left in them for self- 
denial or sacrifice, says that, however blank 
_ and unintelligible they may be to men, their 
Godward aspect may be full of meaning. 
* Stript of leaf and blossom, it may stand bare 
like a cross, appealing and interceding.’ It is 
a very high ministry to which God summons us 
if He calls to an experience such as that. 


1. What are we to say in face of our prayers 
which seem utterly to fail? What of the men 
and women who feel that in their direst need 
God has remained silent? There is much in 
the literature of to-day which, though not 
directly spiritual in its appeal, does enshrine the 
questioning, the hostility and rebellion, of the 
human soul confronted by what appears to 
be Divine neglect. There is not a little which 
suggests that the problem of a God who seems 
indifferent to the pain and suffering of men and 
women is a stumbling-block in the way of faith 
in countless lives. What can we say, helpfully, 
to souls overweighted with pain and anguish, 


hunger and love ? 

"We do not forget, of course, on the other hand, 
certain loyal and regal spirits who preserve a 
radiancy and tranquillity of soul even in face of 
peeyer denied. We can point to men and 
. who see in broken purposes answered 
prayers. To grow means often to suffer. We 
can discern that sometimes the breaking of the 

_heart presages the birth of the soul. Or we can 
see that for God to give us the unpurged desires 
e our hearts might mean our ultimate spiritual 

verishment. There is a great word of 

r Scripture in which it is said of a nation, 
‘God gave them their request ; but sent lean- 
ness into thevr soul.’ Any one who is alive to the 
subtle and devastating passions of the human 
soul knows full well that we cannot be trusted 
ight. We do not naturally and in- 

pa ag ask for those things which shall really 
enrich, develop, and refine our spirits. As 
kespeare makes Menecrates say in Antony 


and Cleopatra 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our/own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
1 Act I. Se. 1. 


4] My desires are many and my cry is pitiful, 
but ever didst thou save me by hard refusals ; 
and this strong mercy has been wrought into 
my life through and through. 

On the day when death will knock at thy 
door, what wilt thou offer to him ? 

I will set before my guest the full vessel of 
my life. 

We do not wonder, however, that many 
earnest men and women who in their prayer 
seek to purge it of selfishness, of reference 
merely to their own life and private concerns, 
when they find their requests unanswered, dis- 
cover a kind of stark indifference stealing subtly 
through their lives, numbing and chilling their 
souls. Yet we ought to emphasize the fact that 
the place and power of persistent importunate 
prayer is often disregarded. Is our whole daily 
life surrendered to the holy and perfect will of 
God? Are we ‘praying always and watching 
thereunto’? The truth is that many of our 
prayers have been answered, but we have not 
been on the watch; we have not had the 
spiritual alertness to interpret the fulfilment 
when it came. We expected the answer in one 
particular form, God gave it in another form ; 
and because of our spiritual blindness we never 
perceived the real response to our cry. Many 
of us complain that God leaves our prayers un- 
heeded when, had we been spiritually alert, we 
should have seen the answer long ago. 

{| The form of our prayer is often denied 
when the substance of our prayer is granted. 
St Monica prayed in a seaside chapel on the 
African coast that her son, Augustine, might be 
prevented from going to Rome, for she feared 
what might become of him in that home of 
licentiousness. Even as she prayed with strong 
crying and tears, her son sailed for Italy. And, 
there, Ambrose led him to the light, and he 
became a Christian in the very place from which 
his mother’s prayers would have kept him. If 
the thing we plead for and the way we choose, 
be oft denied, it is because there is something 
greater, and a better way, which God is. pre- 
paring to bestow upon us.” 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know: God answers prayer. 
I know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, Gitanjali. 
2 N. Maclean and J. R. P. Sclater, God and the Soldier, 170. 
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I know it cometh, soon or late ; 
Therefore we need to pray—and wait. 
I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the way I thought. 
T leave my prayers with Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 


2. We learn from the example of our Lord 
Himself that prayer may be a progressive agony. 
Prayer may be, and ought to be, the native 
breath of the soul; but if we know nothing of 
unutterable longings, of a certain passion and 
pain in our prayer, be sure we have never 
plumbed the depths. Think of the agony of 
Gethsemane. It was a progressive agony and 
yet it was a progressive achievement which led 
to final victory. 
spiritual progress may lie through the very 
thing denied for which we asked. With the 
experience of Christ laid bare before our gaze, 
we cannot doubt that to the trusting soul, even 
though the tortured heart be half-broken, the 
end of all must be well, on this side of death 
or beyond death. Let us learn to pray more 
from the innermost soul rather than to give 
utterance to superficial desires. One thing is 
quite clear: prayer of this character means 
a deepening communion with God, and such 
communion means growing in knowledge of 
the Divine will, and such knowledge means life 
which is life eternal. Our life will develop in 
this deep, rich, full sense only in so far as we 
come to know God—as we are brought more and 
more into that passionate communion of soul 
with soul. 

Have we the sense of intimacy in our com- 
munion with God which gives us the conviction 
that, although our prayer may seem to be 
denied, God is really answering it in a fuller, 
finer, richer sense than we dared to dream? 
Sometimes, in an experience of this character, 
there comes a flame of insight and spiritual 
discovery at which our soul for the moment 
stands aghast. We believed that in the grant- 
ing of our prayer precisely as we prayed evidence 
of God’s good will could be found. But He 
reveals to us that in the denial of our prayer— 
as we phrase it—there comes the fuller answer 
of His wisdom and His grace, like a voice from 
the innermost shrine of the temple creating 
spiritual understanding and spiritual sensitive- 
ness. Prayer and spiritual progress are inti- 
mately connected in every individual life. The 
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soul that constantly communes with God, that 
prays—in this real sense of the union of the 
human will with the Divine—not only shows 
God’s likeness but becomes at one \with Him. 
This is the experience of the men and women 
who, by the discipline of love, have trodden the 
way of the Cross. Mark Rutherford has truly 
said: ‘The one staff which, perhaps, may not 
break under us, is the victory achieved in the 
like situation by one who has preceded us ; and 
the most desperate private experience cannot 
go beyond the Garden of Gethsemane.’ 

{| In his book The Meaning of Prayer, Dr 
Fosdick quotes the amazing statement of 
Adoniram Judson, made at the close of his life : 
“I never prayed sincerely and earnestly for 
anything but it came ; at some time—no matter 
how distant a day—somehow—in some shape— 
probably the last I should have devised—it 
came.’ ‘ But,’ says Dr Fosdick in his comment 
on this statement, ‘Judson had prayed for 
entrance into India and had been compelled to 
go to Burmah; he had prayed for his wife’s 
life and had buried both’ her and his two 
children ; he had prayed for release from the 
King of Ava’s prison and had lain there for 
months, chaimed and miserable. Scores of 
Judson’s petitions had gone without an affirma- 
tive answer. But Judson always had been 
answered. He had been upheld, guided, rein- 
forced; unforeseen doors had opened through 
the very trials he sought to avoid; and the 
deep desires of his life were being accomplished 
not in his way but beyond his way.’ 


3. ‘There was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh,’ and for the removal of this thing St Paul 
besought the Lord thrice. How could he fulfil 
his life mission with this impediment? And 
indeed, he did not hesitate to characterize it 
as an emissary from Satan. His whole nature 
rebelled against it, just as we have revolted— 
it may be a hundred times—against something 
which seemed to threaten all that we held most 
dear. St Paul said it was of the devil. But 
whether of the devil or not, it was taken up 
into the great purpose of God who said, ‘ No, 
this thing is not going to be removed. It is to 
remain.’ There are some things that never in 
this world will be removed from our life, and we 
may pray three times, but the miracle will not 
happen. As things are they will remain to the 
last. And shall we say that God has forgotten 
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to be gracious, that He is not listening to our 
prayer, that He is a God who will not or can- 
not answer? Are we going to take refuge in 
rebellion of spirit or naked atheism? God 
forbid. Let us listen patiently and perhaps we 
too, like St Paul, shall hear a voice saying ‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ What if the thorn 
in the flesh means an access of Divine grace in 
our life? What if this dire experience which 
will not pass away means a deeper knowledge 
of God’s presence and power day by day? Shall 
we say that the thorn is no longer a diabolic 
thing, but has become indeed the angel of God’s 

? Are we to find in it the discipline 
whereby God shall become more real and our 
spiritual life more precious? It is the price 
we have to pay for salvation, and, in the end 
of the day the price will not seem too great. 

§] Dr Charles Berry, of Wolverhampton, after 
an illness, preached a sermon on ‘ Balaam, the 
ass, and the angel,’ in which he insisted that, 
though Balaam thought it was the ass that had 
stopped him, it was really the angel. In talking 
it over afterwards, he said that three months 
before, when he had been an invalid in South- 
port, somebody had said, ‘If any one tells you, 
as plenty of people are sure to do, that God has 
_ sent you this suffering, do not believe him. It 
is the devil ; don’t blame God, but pray to Him 
to put Satan under your feet.’ ‘I thanked my 
friend with all my heart,’ said Berry ; ‘I know 
he meant to comfort me, but I am not going to 
let him rob me of my angel.’ ? 

“In everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.’ And when our requests are 
made known unto God—they shall be granted ? 
No, perhaps not, but something better shall 
happen— the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.’ 


O blesséd Life! The heart at rest, 
When all without tumultuous seems, 
That trusts a Higher Will, and deems 
That Higher Will, not ours, the best. 


1 W. Y. Fullerton, God’s High Way, 76. 
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The Grace of God 


2 Cor. xii. 9.—‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 


1, Aut lovers of Bunyan know what dealings 
he had with this text, whereof he has told us in 
Grace Abounding. One day while reading this 
Epistle he came upon this text, but it seemed 
not to have anything to say to him. Indeed, 
he thought it a tiny text, hardly more than a 
casual phrase, and not large enough to meet his 
need. But a fortnight later, in an hour of sad- 
ness and terror, that ‘ piece of a sentence,’ as he 
called it, darted into his mind like a new star 
in the sky. Once it seemed too small, but now 
it seemed to have arms so wide that it could 
enclose not only him, but many such as he. So 
great was his joy that he went about repeating 
it, laying emphasis upon each word, especially 
upon the last two, which brought it home to his 
heart. 

The Grace of God is the first word and the 
last in the gospel of St Paul. No other theme 
is so often on his lips. It is his favourite 
benediction. It is the burden alike of his 
thought and of his speech, as it is the foun- 
dation of his faith. By grace we are saved, 
sanctified, and set apart for service. Progress 
in the life of the spirit is a growth ‘ from grace 
to grace, and the further we go the more 
amazing becomes the revelation of the ‘ riches 
of grace.” Even the most casual student of 
St Paul must have noticed how the phrase 
‘through Christ’ becomes ‘in Christ,’ as his 
life deepens into the mellow wonder of his later 
years. If his words often grope and stagger 
under the pressure of his thought, it is because 
he has learned, in the trial and struggle of his 
days, a truth as ineffable and unutterable as the 
things heard in the ‘third heaven’ fourteen 
years before. At last, as the Master became 
all in all, summing up all persons and all things, 
the words ‘Grace’ and ‘Christ’ are inter- 
changeable terms in the language of his faith. 
More and more the word Grace seems to tell 
the whole fact and fullness of the spirit of Jesus, 
as that spirit was revealed and interpreted in 
heroic and creative experience by the greatest 
preacher of our faith. 

What is the Grace of God which St Paul 
found to be more than adequate for the needs 
of his life? The question recalls the saying of 
St Augustine: ‘I know until you ask me; 
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when you ask me, I do not know.’ As George 
Eliot said, the deepest things by which we live 
elude our words—they break through language 
and escape—speech being only ‘a ripple on 
the bosom of the unspoken.’ Of course, in the 
original tongue, the word “ grace ’ means beauty, 
but as it‘is used here it means more than any 
one has ever put into the word ‘beauty.’ The 
Grace of God is the eternal power of God, His 
living love, in which we ‘live and move and 
have our being,’ everywhere present, always 
active, sustaining all human life. Many-sided, 
inexhaustible, accessible, and infinitely bene- 
ficent, it is not possible to say that there is any 
‘higher gift than grace,’ or to describe the 
Grace of God as anything other than God Him- 
self, by whose power we live every moment, 
who is our fullness, and in whom alone we are 
complete. 

4 ‘The Grace of God!’ cried Stevenson. 
‘We live in it, we breathe it, we walk upon it. 
It is the roof, the rafters, the floor, and the nails 
of the universe ! ’ 


2. All men live by the Grace of God, whether 
they know it or not. The religious man differs 
from his neighbour, not in the facts of life, but 
in their interpretation ; what in one is an un- 
conscious life in God becomes in the other a 
grateful and joyous fellowship with Him. Nor 
will there ever be a time, even if all the dreams 
of social seers come true, when the Grace of 
God will not be the supreme need of our race, 
and of each one of us. Much as we may hope 
from human genius, some things will remain 
unchanged no matter how far the wit of man 
may go. The bodily life will always have its 
hundred doorless avenues of pain and anguish. 
Infirmities will beset us, disappointments dis- 
hearten us, sorrow shadow us, and the old 
divine discontent torment us. Until the end of 
mortal things death will not fail to haunt our 
days, leaving us with aching hearts and empty 
arms. Never, while we live upon this earth, 
will there be a day when we shall not need 
the comfort and assurance of the words: ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ 

(1) Grace and Sin.—Only the mighty Grace 
of God is equal to the dark fact of sin in our own 
hearts and in the world. Many theories of sin 
have been held, but all of them together are 
needed to fathom the abysmal reality of it. 
Socrates said that sin is due to ignorance, and 


that the way out of it is the way of knowledge.- 
Much of it is the fruit of ignorance, but not all. 
Plato said that living is like driving a team of 
horses, one tame and the other wild. . Occasion- 
ally the wild horse runs away and there is a 
wreck. Sin is thus an outbreak of the wild 
animal within us. This, too, explains much, 
but it does not cover all the facts. Aristotle 
went deeper when he said that there is a pro- 
found perversity of will in man whereby he does 
wrong deliberately, cunningly, daringly in face 
of the right. Until we have reckoned with this 
fact, testified to by our own hearts and revealed 
by all the masters and interpreters of the human 
spirit, we have not measured the reality of sin. 
Truly here is a fact with which only the Grace 
of God can deal. Deeper than our deepest 
sinfulness is the Grace of God in Jesus Christ ; 
able to forgive and to redeem is the love that 
was revealed on Calvary. When we are awak- 
ened to a sense of sin the only word to rest upon 
is this: ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 

§| Mr Stuart Wood, who from youth to middle 
age spent his life in crime and prison, tells us in 
his latest book? how he came at last to find 
redemption, joy, and peace through surrender to 
Christ. ‘I found the Saviour through a strong 
yearning for the higher sanctities, the loyal help 
and never failing sympathy of a thoroughly 
surrendered Christian man, and the wonderful 
spiritual fellowship of the Groups. 

Giving his witness to Christ at a meeting in 
Dorchester, he spoke of the degradation and 
utter hopelessness of his life and of the power 
that raised him from the depths. “ Neither 
degradation nor punishment had any power to 
redeem me or to compel me to live aright, but, 
and I say it from the depths of my soul and out 
of my own experience, Christ can and does 
reach down into the bottomless pit of hell to 
save us and bring us safe within the protection 
of the Everlasting Arms! He had to reach 
down into hell to save me. No other power 
could have done it. . . . Remember I was no 
rose-water sinner, but a man steeped to the 
lips in all kinds of infamy and sin. For thirty 
years the machinery of the criminal law tried 
to grind me to powder and your prisons did 
their worst to me; but neither of those things 
saved me. 

‘There is only One who could save me, and 
you have heard His name !’ 

+ Glorious Inberty, 185. 
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(2) Grace and Suffering.—This word is full of 
comfort when we are called upon to suffer. It 
is a condition of our present life that no one 
ever is exempt from suffering. That is a stated 
part of the agreement on which we get our 
- leasehold of the world. To one suffering is of 
his body, to another it may come in mind. 
One it may reach in his material fortunes, 
another through a brother or a son. In one 
case it may be swift and sharp, vanishing 
like a summer tempest, while in another it 
may be long and slow and linger through the 
obscurity of years. There are many to whom 
God denies success, but to none does He deny 
suffering. Sooner or later, stealing from the 
shadow, it lays its piercing hand upon our 
hearts. 

Now when we are called to suffer there is 
nothing more beautiful than quiet fortitude ; 
to take it bravely and quietly and patiently is 
one of the noblest victories of life. There are 
few sights more morally inspiring than that of 
someone who has a cross to carry ; someone of 
whom we know, perhaps, that every day must 
be a day of pain, yet we never hear a murmur 
from him. He is so busy thinking about 
others that he never seems to think about 
- himself. There is no sermon so moving in its 
eloquence as the unuttered sermon of the 
cheerful sufferer. Among all the thoughts that 
God has given to make that victory possible 
to us, there is none more powerful than this: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 

4] After the death of his little child Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe passed through the darkest period 
of his life. When the funeral service was over 
he went back into his home and into his study, 
shut and locked the door, and falling down 
upon his knees sobbed out his cry of agony 
before God. After a time, kneeling there in 
his study he raised his head from his hands 
and looked across to the other side of the 
room, and there caught his eye a text which, 
though always there, he had never particularly 
noticed before. The words were these: ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ But a remarkable 
thing was noticed by him: that little word 
‘is’ was printed in type about three times as 
large as any of the other words in the text, 
and printed in brilliant coloured ink. God 
used it as a direct message from Himself to the 
man’s soul. Then and there he reached out 
and, as it were, laid hold upon the omnipotent, 


all-sufficient grace of God, and entered into a 
new life of peace and power. 

(3) Grace and Temptation—Like suffering, 
temptation is universal, and, like suffering, it is 
infinitely varied. Probably in all the human 
family no two are ever tempted quite alike. 
It is true that temptations may be broadly 
classified, clustered, as it were, around common 
centres. There is one class that assails the 
flesh, another that makes its onset on the 
mind; yet every temptation is so adapted to 
the person tempted that perhaps in all the 
ages that have gone no one was ever tempted 
just in the same way. Temptation is never 
obtrusive, but it is always there. It is beside 
us in the crowded street; it follows us to the 
office and the home; it dogs our footsteps 
when we go to church ; it insists on sharing in 
our hours of leisure, and kneels beside us when 
we go to pray. There is not a relationship so 
sweet and sacred but temptation chooses it for 
its assault; there is not an act of sacrifice so 
pure but temptation meets us in the doing of 
it. It never despairs of us until we die. Is 
there any hope for us at all against its subtlety 
and power? Yes, there is hope in unremitting 
watchfulness, there is hope in every breath of 
prayer. But above all there is hope in this: 
when we are tempted and are on the point of 
falling, we can lift up our hearts to Christ and 
hear Him say, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 
Was He not tempted in all points like as we 
are, and yet was He not victorious? Did He 
not conquer sin, lead it captive, and lay it 
vanquished at His feet for ever? And now we 
are His and He is ours; that victory which He 
has wonis ours. Itis at our disposal every hour. 

{|, Bishop Moule says: ‘A friend once told 
me that long ago, amidst the strong tempta- 
tions of youth, he often found great deliverance 
given through the simple utterance of the 
words, “ Jesus Christ.” It was no incanta- 
tion; it was a personal reliance, expressed as 
briefly, as urgently, as much in the concrete, 
as possible; but no incantation in legend or 
fable could act more wonderfully.’ 


If nerve and spirit yield. 
Before the grim demands, 

New power is in the touch 
Of His transfigured hands. 


17, R. O'Meara, in Record of Christian Work, xxxviii. 
150. 
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It is in Christ that the Grace of God takes 
living form, looking into our eyes with hope, 
and touching our hands with power. The 
Grace of God taking winsome, haunting, 
hallowing Form and walking by our side; 
the Word of God speaking to us in human 
tones telling us the truth about life and death 
and all that lies between and beyond—it is 
wonderful beyond all mortal tongue or pen! 
There is no moral difficulty we may not 
master, no perplexity we may not solve, no sin 
we may not overcome, no grace we may not 
attam by the Grace of Him who turned a 
Crown of Thorns into a diadem of victory and 
redemption ! 


How oft in fear and woe I’ve cried— 
‘ Dear Lord, deliver me’ ; 

But still thus only He replied— 
“My grace sufficeth thee.’ 


This thorn which rankles in my heart, 
O Lord, with pity see, 

And bid it speedily depart ! 
“My grace sufficeth thee.’ 


How can I meet each boisterous wave 
On life’s wild stormy sea ? 

O calm the tempest! succour! save ! 
“ My grace sufficeth thee.’ 


The night is dark, the way is long, 
And friends and helpers flee ! 

The fight is fierce, the foe is strong ! 
‘My grace sufficeth thee.’ 


Enough, enough, what Jesus saith ! 
Tl boast infirmity ! 

In conflict, sorrow, darkness, death, 
Thy grace sufficeth me.? 


Strength in Weakness 
2. Cor. xii. 9.—‘ Strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 


From the Greek of this passage it is quite 
obvious that the words, ‘ Strength perfected in 
weakness ’—there is no ‘my’ in the original— 
are an axiom, or proverb, and that they are 
intended to convey a law of the spiritual life. 
They are intended to teach us that, at least 
in the spiritual province, and for all men as 
1 Newman Hall. 


well as for St Paul, there is a certain finishing 
and perfecting power in weakness. Not that 
we are to cherish our infirmities, to remain 
children when we ought to be men, to continue 
weak when we may be strong. To be weak is 
to be miserable. It is not weakness which our 
Lord commends, but strength struggling against 
and striving through weakness. 


1. We have a saying that every man has his 
weakness. A very proper saying it is, because 
it has the tone of charity; but we must take 
care not to regard such a saying as a defence 
of our weakness, so that we come to look upon 
it with complacence. The real victory of life 
is when, starting from a specific weakness, we 
attain to a general or specific distinction in 
talent or character. 

St Paul speaks of ‘a sin that doth so easily 
beset us.’ That is to say, we have each of us 
our weak point, and round about that weak 
point a man’s personal battle wages. That 
battle may go on until the man dies, but even 
so we need not adopt a sad tone about it. 
Nothing makes life more interesting than the 
fact that it is a good fight. There is nobody 
in the world who ought to be able to say that 
he or she has nothing to do, for we have some- 
thing to do so long as we have something to 
overcome. Life puts each one of us to the 
test, not over a wide field of duties and respon- 
sibilities, but for the most part over a few. 
There are a hundred demands which we easily 
meet as moral beings; but there may be one 
or two points known to ourselves where we 
fail. It is over those that a man has to wage 
what we might call the fight of his life. If he 
wins there he wins all along the line. If he 
loses there the enemy gets round his flanks. 

Looking back one remembers that this was. 
how, in the later stages of the War, progress was. 
made on one side or the other. We formed a 
salient, a projecting pomt. Then elsewhere, 
though not too far away, we formed another 
salient. Our task was to defend those points. 
that projected into the enemy’s lines until we 
could make them meet. The enemy’s task was. 
to drive in those points, or outflank us as we 
held them. We may take a lesson for our own 
personal life from such a recollection. There 
are whole tracts of our life that are not seriously 
threatened, that are not indeed actually in con- 
tact with the enemy. We come into contact. 
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with him only at points ; and these points, full 
of peril as they are, supply us with the very 
basis and material for victory. 

The danger, of course, is that a man takes 
credit to himself for holding his own along the 
line, and does not blame himself too severely 
for the loss here and there of some projecting 
point ; forgetting, once again, that it was only 
at the projecting point he was in touch with the 
enemy. In fact, a man must take care not to 
take credit to himself for not failing on a 
hundred points for which he has no mind, if he 
fails on a point or two to which he is inclined. 

There are some weaknesses, excesses, to which 
we are really not tempted, and our attitude to 
those things has no significance at all. But 
there are one or two things on which, it may be, 
we know we are threatened; and it is with 
regard to these that we stand or fall as moral 
beings. 

2. If there was any man who had the right 
to talk about weakness and about gaining the 
victory over weakness, it was St Paul. He 
himself is very reticent, like the brave man he 
was; but reading between the lines, we learn 
that he was what we should call a delicate man. 

- Whatever the weakness may have been, he had 
something which, in the case of many of us, 
would have seemed reason enough for doing 
nothing in the world but feeling our own pulse, 
so to speak. Instead of that, Paul did in the 
world a work which ought to make all of us 
ashamed. In this Letter to the Corinthians 
he takes the veil from his reticence for a little 
while, and permits us to look upon a man bur- 
dened and sensitive, on the edge of a collapse, 
but swinging back from that edge into a life of 
incredible fruitfulness. And he tells us in this 
very passage that in the depth of that dark 
night, when his soul touched bottom in its 
misgivings and despairs, he heard what he 
declares was the voice of God, saying, ‘Strength 
is made perfect in weakness.’ 

| When John Wilhelm Rowntree was 
threatened with serious eye-trouble one of the 
best physicians was consulted. He could hold 
out no hope of improvement, or even of the 
arrestment of the evil, and John went out from 
the consultation into the street under the doom 
of coming and mibarable blindness. He stood 
by some for a few moments to collect 


hninell and spideniy felt the love of God wrap 
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him about as though a visible presence enfolded 
him, and a joy filled him such as he had never 
known before. Instead of retreating before 
this insidious foe and leaving human wrongs 
to right themselves, as men would readily have 
excused him for doing, he only sought the more 
continually to fit himself for efficient service for 
God and his fellows, during every day which 
might yet be given him.t 

History is full of illustrations and corrobora- 
tions of this profound insight and experience of 
the Apostle. The sufferers in this world have 
been the great consolers. The great ones of the 
earth have been poor or stricken in body, or 
flung into social or domestic sorrows that have 
tortured their souls into genius; or, having no 
great sorrows of their own, they have taken 
upon themselves, as our Saviour did, the sins 
and sorrows of mankind. Raleigh wrote The 
History of the World in the Tower of London ; 
Bunyan wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress in Bed- 
ford Gaol; John Addington Symonds wrote his 
seven volumes on the Renaissance when seek- 
ing safety from consumption in Switzerland. 
Stevenson’s whole message to mankind is a call 
to us to be brave though our days are numbered. 
And Demosthenes became Demosthenes literally 
because, to begin with, he stammered in his 
speech. 

{| Goethe, in his old age, said: ‘I will say 
nothing against the course of my existence. 
But at the bottom it has been nothing but pain 
and burden, and I can affirm that during the 
whole of my seventy-five years I have not had 
four weeks of genuine well-being. It is but the 
perpetual rolling down of a rock that must be 
raised up again for ever.’ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was, in our common phrase, ‘a 
martyr to ill- ‘health. > But when was ever 
martyr of finer spirit than hers? In early life 
she was hurt by a fall from a horse. Her spine 
was injured; her lungs were affected; she 
suffered from hemorrhage. Until she married 
she was kept prisoner by her father, and until 
she died was an invalid. She had her Greek 
authors bound to look like novels for fear her 
physician should forbid continuous study ; and 
propped up on her couch by cushions she wrote 
with a pencil on slips of paper—all her white, 
feeble hands could hold—works that the world 
will never let die. 

Sometimes we wish we had lived in a different 

1 Joshua Rowntree, 
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kind of world where everything should be con- 
venient and smooth and tame. But God who 
knows us better than we know ourselves, per- 
sists in refusing to give us such a world. It is 
because of our difficulties, our limitations, and 
because of what we are, that we have built all 
the characteristic things that embody human 
greatness. ‘ We thank God,’ says Dr Hutton, 
‘that He has not delivered us into a desert of 
monotonous ease, of ceaseless sunshine. For 
the severity of life, as for its goodness, we ought 
to thank God; for the solemn night when men 
must feel their way by the light of the stars, 
as for the mornings that break forth like the 
blast of trumpets and set us on the march to 
music.’ 

{| ‘ The gloriosa superba is a native of South 
India,’ says Miss Amy Carmichael. ‘ During 
the autumn rains you find it shooting in the 
lanes bordered by cactus and aloe. Here and 
there you see it in the open fields. In the 
fields it will have a chance, you think: but in 
the lane, crowded down by cactus and aloe, 
great, strong, assertive things, with most fierce 
thorn and spike, what can a poor lily do but 
disappear? A few weeks after you see a patch 
of colour on the field. You go and gather hand- 
fuls of lovely lilies, and you revel in the tangle 
of colour, a little bewilderment of delight. But 
the lane, go to the lane! There you see some- 
thing more satisfying, not only entangled colour, 
but all the grace of form—God’s full thought 
grown to perfection. Hight feet up in the clear 
air, bright against the luminous blue, unfurling 
its fine flowers like banners of triumph, there is 
the lily victorious! Each little delicate bud and 
leaf seems as if filled with a separate keen joy, 
the joy of just being beautiful and fine. The 
gloriosa will exist in the field as it will exist in 
the English hothouse, because it must. But it 
is not happy there. There is no proper develop- 
ment. Give it life, not just existence! Give it 
something to conquer! Give it thorns and the 
spike ! ’ 


The Treasures of Darkness 


2 Cor. xii. 10.—‘ Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ’s sake.’ 

1. ‘ BLEssED are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you. . . . Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad.’ That is one of the Beatitudes, and 
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St Paul is almost quoting his Master, in the 
words of the text ; only he is quoting the words 
as a living experience, for in him they have 
been fulfilled. ‘ When men shall persecute you 
. Tejoice, and be exceeding glad.’ It is the 
Master’s word ; it is the disciple’s experience. 
The New Testament is full of the strains of 
this extraordinary kind of joy. Let us listen 
to just one of them. Here are two men, at 
one time fishermen at the Lake of Galilee, and 
they have been witnessing to the resurrection 
of their Lord. They have been arrested, and 
scourged. And with their backs still bleeding 
they are going forth into the world again. 
‘They departed,’ we are told, ‘from the pres- 
ence of the council rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name!’ 
That is the Lord’s beatitude in action. 


2. It surely is a very extraordinary kind of 
rejoicing. What do these men and women find 
in their dark experiences which makes them 
sing like nightingales in gloomy woods? Do 
they make any discoveries. in the darkness 
which explain their joy? Yes, that is the secret, 
they have some supremely precious findings 
which make reproach and persecution seem like 
nothing. 

(1) They have the wonderful joy of discover- 
ing God in more and more of His glory. The 
dark places become the home of vision. They 
find their eyes in the night, and they penetrate 
the veil of the darkness and see the Lord. 
Here is one of them; he is surrounded by men 
who hate him; they are gnashing upon him 
with their teeth; the stones are even now in 
their hands with which they will destroy him. 
How now? ‘But he, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man stand- 
ing on the right hand of God.’ That is a 
typical discovery of apostolic life. The blocked 
road is wedded to the open heavens. When 
the Apostles are shut in by the enmities 
and antagonisms of men their spiritual culture 
becomes more intensive, and the fruits of the 
spirit appear in their life in amazing strength 
and glory. 

{ Peace and joy fill the Sadhu’s soul not only 
during periods of quiet work, but still more in 
times of distress, suffering, and persecution. 
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He says himself: ‘I have experienced more 
joy during persecution than when things went 
easily.’ 

The most wonderful experience the Sadhu 
has ever had of this peace was on that occasion 
- when he was thrown into a well which was full 
of dead bodies. ‘The physical suffering was 
great, but in spirit I was happy. I began to 
pray to God, and His joy flowed into my heart 
to such an extent that I forgot the gruesome 
place I was in. A wonderful peace filled my 
heart, so lovely that I cannot describe it.’ 
“Never have I experienced greater blessedness 
in the peace of Jesus, received through prayer, 
than during those very days. Christ’s peace 
turned that deep well into the Gate of Heaven.’ 
* How was it possible to have the peace of God 
in the pitch-dark night, in the midst of corpses 
and dead men’s bones? Joy like this, peace 
like this, comes from nothing in this world. 
God alone can give it. While I was sitting 
there in the well I reflected that I never felt 
this kind of happiness while I lived in the house 
of my parents in comfort and luxury. Whence, 
then, came this overflowing joy in that terrible 
den? I saw then, more clearly than ever, that 
Jesus is alive, and that it was He who was 
filling my heart with peace and joy.’ } 

(2) But there is another discovery which they 
make in their darkness. They have the joy of 
discovering other souls, and winning them to 
the Lord. There are some folk who are found 
only through the medium of dark experiences, 
If we never suffered they would never be won. 
The revelation made through suffering becomes 
@ constraint which they cannot resist. They 
see some man’s noble bearing under reproach, 
and the splendid testimony lays its grip upon 
them. A brave and radiant endurance makes 
conquests of many men who would be unmoved 
by words spoken in sunny circumstances. It is 
the encircling gloom that makes the testimony 
glorious. Stephen’s magnificent bearing in the 
night laid hold of Saul of Tarsus and would not 
let him go. Saul never got away from it, and 
it coloured his thought and life to the very end. 


Stephen, who died while I stood by consenting, 
rought in his death the making of a life, 
Bruised one hard heart to thought of swift 
repenting, 
Fitted one fighter for a nobler strife. 
1 F. Heiler, The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh, 114. 
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Stephen, the Saint, triumphant and forgiving, 
Prayed while the hot blows beat him to the 
earth. 
Was that a dying? Rather was it living !— 
~ pafn oie soul’s travail my soul came to 
rth. 


When St Paul himself was stoned at Lystra 
a young fellow was looking on, and looking on 
with awe-inspired admiration, and the constraint 
won him to the Lord. It was in the night time 
that Paul discovered Timothy, the strong and 
vital comrade in the labours of his latter years. 
No wonder he gloried in tribulation ! 

(3) And surely it is in antagonism that we 
discover the joy of battle. To be hit, and yet 
to goatit again! Is there no deep joy in that? 
To be stoned in Lystra, and yet to go back 
again! Coming out of hospital and voluntarily 
going straight back to the front. With that 
sort of courage there goes a strange joy, and it 
is the joy of the Lord. 

§] James Chalmers cried : ‘ Recall the twenty- 
one years, give me back all its experiences, give 
me its shipwrecks, give me its standings in the 
face of death, give it me surrounded with 
savages with spears and clubs, give it me back 
again with spears flying about me, with the 
club knocking me to the ground, give it me back, 
and I will still be your missionary.’ 

{| Julian Grenfell wrote from the front in the 
Great War: ‘ Here we are in the burning centre 
of it all, and I would not be anywhere else for a 
million pounds and for the Queen of Sheba.’ # 


Not Yours But You 


2 Cor. xii. 14.—‘ I seek not yours, but you.’ 


1. Tuts principle embodied in the words— I 
seek not yours, but you ’—not only lies at 
the foundation of all true Christianity, but 
is involved in the very constitution of man. 
Man’s affections are framed with reference to 
others, and he attains to true humanity exactly 
in the measure in which he seeks and loves 
others, not for what they have, but for what 
they are in themselves. How true this is of 
the child: the child asks our thoughtfulness 
and our love ; what is our wealth, our cleverness, 


1 John Oxenham. 
2H. G. Tunnicliff, The Personality of Paul, 25. 
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our position, our grandeur to it, if we with- 
hold ourselves? This truth of our humanity is 
often discovered even by the selfish, A man 
may seek the friendship of another because of 
his wealth or position, or with some such un- 
worthy aim, but by and by he comes to love him 
for his own sake, even though his friend lose his 
outward possessions. And thus he rises into a 
higher world in which he can truly say, “I seek 
not yours, but you.’ All true life of man with 
man is a realization of. this principle, where 
heart seeks to meet with heart, and thought 
leaps forth to wed with thought. 

And yet, though this is the principle under- 
lying all true life, it is undeniably the common 
way to desire what men have, and not the men 
themselves ; and so the impression is formed, 
that we more or less stand in each other’s way, 
are a hindrance to each other’s comfort and 
happiness: that life is a strife and a rivalry, 
and the problem is to make the largest use of 
others, and to render them the smallest return 
of service, to seek, in short, not them, but theirs. 
In this attitude of heart we have the antithesis 
to that of St Paul who declares: ‘I could wish 
that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren’s sake.’ 

When men are self-seeking, mere comfort, 
ease, wealth, position are too generally their 
only aim. Such an aim never carries men out 
of themselves into self-forgetful action. Their 
entire affections, sentiments, ideals are yoked 
to the car of self; and the very powers which 
were given in order to carry us out of ourselves 
are perverted, and aggravate the disease of 
selfishness which they should in large measure 
have proved the means of destroying. Under 


such conditions works of public benevolence. 


may be done, but they are robbed of all merit 
by the motive which inspired them. If a selfish 
nature lends itself to a charitable action, its 
activity is due to the desire to gain credit with 
the conventional righteousness of the day. If 
it prays against temptation, its real dread is of 
falling into social indiscretions, and if it would 
be delivered from evil, it is the evil, not of 
wrongdoing, but of loss, or pain, or the scorn 
of men. 

The effects of the self-seeking temper are just 
as destructive to society as they are debasing 
to the individual. For it disorganizes society 
and destroys mutual respect, which are the chief 
means of holding society together, and- which 
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are so often absent from the relations of the 
classes of the employers and the employed. 
Wherever it prevails, men are significant, not 
for what they are in themselves, but for what 
they have. Thus the two—the richer and the 
poorer—stand face to face, not as members of 
the same family of God, but mere ciphers in 
themselves, their only significance consisting in 
the sums of money they respectively represent. 
And so envy, or disguised hostility, contempt, 
and uncharitableness in countless forms are the 
only sentiments they cherish towards each other. 
And thus the process of demoralization goes on 
apace and the degradation of the individual 
and of society grows ever deeper. 


2. But there are certain moral forces which 
tend to arrest this process. Just when men are 
on the verge of believing in self-interest alone 
some sudden outburst of the passion of pity, or 
of outraged justice, breaks through the bonds of 
selfishness, and shatters this damnable theory of 
self-interest. Through such experience hidden 
depths of our nature are revealed, which no 
plumbline of materialism is adequate to sound ; 
and thereby men are lifted out of the selfishness, 
and the inhuman indifference into which under 
lower ideals they were steadily sinking. This 
passion finds its object among the hopeless, the 
suffering, and the outcast. It spreads its broad 
shield of succour over the weak and helpless, and 
stays the uplifted arm of many a cruel wrong. 
That our nature is furnished with the passion 
of pity, a passion whose sole office is to relieve 
the pains and the sufferings of others, is irresist- 
ible evidence that a man’s life is not constructed 
on lines of pure selfishness ; for it forces us to 
sacrifice our comfort in order to succour another’s 
need, and that without thought of any benefit 
in return. 

But, in spite of all its noble services to the 
welfare of humanity, there are tasks to which 
pity can give no help. Fixing its regards on 
pain only, it has eyes for nothing else. In the 
great world of our humanity, however, there 
are ills beyond the power of mere pity to discern 
or help. Far above compassion in force and 
worth stands moral love, or love for justice and 
goodness in themselves, and not for any profit 
they may bring us. Under the guidance of this 
passion we rally to the side of men for their 
worth, just as under the guidance of pity we 
seek them out on account of their suffering. 
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This sentiment takes hold of us with imperious 
grasp, and forces us to take sides in every 
struggle where justice is at stake. 

But even moral love, though it is essentially 
opposed to selfishness, is not without its limita- 
tions. It can admire nothing but the resolute 
will struggling against temptation, or the strong 
yearning efforts of the spirit towards a goodness 
still unattained. Its benediction is limited to 
those already committed to the cause of good- 
ness, and it has only reproof for the indifferent, 
and condemnation for the vicious. In the pres- 
ence of indifference and vice it stands helpless ; 
at the best it can only scold transgression into 
sullen silence, and aggravate the guilt it fain 
would cure. 

For man’s redemption a higher power is 
needed. We all need friends who will stick by 
us, not only when we are in trouble, not only 
when we are engaged in disinterested service 
and high endeavour, but when we fall wholly 
short, both of their ideals and of our own. Is 
there, then, no passion under whose guidance a 
man shall seek out his fellow-man, not merely 
through pity for his pain, or through admiration 
for his goodness, but out of reverence for some- 
thing within the man—for the sake of the man 
himself? Yes, there is such a passion, and it 
is the love of Christ for man, and just as a man 
enters into communion with Christ does he enter 
into this love for the brethren—this wondrous 
love for souls. Of private goodness, of public 
worth, of unselfish patriotism, even of willing 
martyrdom for the truth there is no lack of 
examples in the ancient world; but where is 
there aught approaching the Divine compassion, 
the wondrous love of souls, which our Lord 
inspired in His disciples, in virtue of which their 
life became a declaration of the truth, ‘I seek 
not yours, but you’? 

§ While talking with an Indian doctor who 
had performed a hundred thousand operations 
on the eye, I asked him what the secret of it 
was. He thought a moment, and then answered : 
“I was mad after eyes.’ Beautiful passion! 

Jesus was mad after men. When General 
Booth stood before Queen Victoria and was 
asked what she might do for him, the rugged 
saint replied: ‘Your Majesty, some people’s 
passion is money, and some people’s passion is 
fame, but my passion has been men.’ + 

The whole aim of our Lord’s quest of man is 

1 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Mount, 114. 


given in the words, ‘I seek not yours, but you.’ 
In that quest Christ is seeking to lift man unto 
the truth and love and peace for which he is 
created. He alone knows the infinite worth 
there is in man. With His marvellous and 
perfect power of sympathy He knows the 
anguish that dogs the heels of sin, He bears in 
His own heart man’s woe and shame, and feels 
his pangs and sorrows as actually His own. 
And thus as we enter into the mind of Christ 
and understand, though dimly, the infinite 
value He places on such a world as ours, the 
seeming disproportion of the Cross vanishes : 
no sacrifice is too great for the joy of redeeming 
a spiritual world in ruins. 

The love of Christ lives in some measure in 
all that follow Him. ‘I seek not yours, but 
you’ is the professed principle of Christ’s 
disciple—this, and not ‘every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.’ With this 
spirit of his Master within him, his glance 
pierces below the outward differences that sever 
man from man, and, scorning such outward 
circumstance, he asks not whether it be a Dives 
or a Lazarus, a bondman or a freeman, to whom 
his quest is directed. He is not blind to the 
sins or infirmities of the man he fain would 
help, but he weighs in no grudging scales his 
merits or demerits. Right behind all these 
masks of human souls he presses to where, in 
the deep silence, he can meet his brother face to 
face. And, if once he gains such audience, if 
the heart he tries to help is not vain and 
sophisticated, the message 1s no longer hard to 
press: he can address the man he seeks as one 
who knows implicitly the holiness from which 
in his delusion he has turned away, as one who 
still loves the purity he has through his passions 
forfeited, as one who in all his best moments 
writhes under the shame of the sin that has 
made him an exile from his Father’s home. 


O Lord! that I could waste my life for others, 
With no ends of my own, 

That I could pour myself into my brothers, 
And live for them alone ! 


Such was the life Thou livedst; self abjuring, 
Thine own pains never easing, 
Our burdens bearing, our just doom enduring, 
A life without self-pleasing ! 1 
1¥. W. Faber. 
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3. Let us compare the conflicting influences 
that these two ideals exercise. For the self- 
seeking temper, that finds its chief object in 
pleasure, gain, power, or reputation all the 
grander features of humanity must sooner or 
later undergo dark and inevitable eclipse. The 
man in whom such a temper is paramount is 
being slowly but inevitably isolated and lodged 
in a prison house of his own creation. And so, 
in due course, every noble enthusiasm turns 
away from him as from a chilling maleficent 
influence: disinterested affection instinctively 
retires into itself before the withering influence 
of his cynicism and unbelief: unworldly aspira- 
tion subsides into silence before the heart that 
is ever ready to misinterpret the highest and 
best we can offer it. And so his incapacity for 
reverence, and faith, and love, is growing daily 
deeper, and makes him the saddest of all 
spectacles in the universe—a man without faith, 
or hope, or love, a man without God in the 
world. In contrast with this darkened barren 
spirit, the man who is trying—and that is the 
most that the best of us can do—the man who 
is trying to seek ‘not yours, but you’ has a 
strangely fruitful existence. He may not utter 
a single word of reproof or exhortation, and yet 
how often society is quickened by his very 
presence. He holds an ‘ open sesame’ to the 
hearts of men. 

"| To have made good more attractive per- 
haps best sums up his life’s achievement ; and 
fortunately for nearly seventy years he stood 
in positions of influence. ‘I cannot say what 
I owe him,’ ‘ It was a real help to have known 
him,’ ‘ You to whom I owe more than to any 
man living,’ are phrases that recur. Friends 
constantly declared that his society, even for a 
few months, brought out what was best in them 
and ‘ shamed without rebuke,’ as one of them 
put it, ‘those phases of one’s self which tend 
downwards.’ This was partly the result, and 
partly the cause, of his power of always seeing 
the best in everyone.1 

So, while the selfish life, in its resolve to save 
itself, is steadily losing itself, and dying inevit- 
ably to every form of nobleness and faith and 
love, the self-forgetful life is one of growing 
capacities and powers. We possess our true 
selves as we possess others, as we enter into 
their hearts and make them ours, through right 
of unselfish service. 


iJ. R. M. Butler, Henry Montagu Butler, 233. 


And the hearts we have won here, in which 
we have begotten even the smallest element of 
the Divine life, will be ours eternally. When 
this life is over, and the veil of things visible 
has been taken away, the souls we have sought 
and served, the souls we have lifted, even in the 
slightest measure, into sorrow for their past, 
and godlike resolve for the coming time, will be 
friends to welcome us in the larger world, and 
receive us, as our Lord declares, into everlasting 
habitations. 


Hearts I have won of sister or of brother 
Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod ; 

Lo! every heart awaiteth me, another 
Friend in the blameless family of God. 


The Passion for Souls 


2 Cor. xii. 14, 15.—‘ I seek not yours, but you. . . . And 

I will most gladly spend and be spent for your souls” 
(B.V.). 
1. Ir would be hard to find a better definition 
of the ‘ passion for souls’ than the words of the 
Apostle. By * soul’ we mean ‘not yours but 
you’; by ‘ passion’ we must mean a willing- 
ness to spend and to be spent, to give not only 
ours but ourselves. But the phrase has often 
been debased and reduced in value. By ‘soul’ 
many have meant a certain province of life. 
The work of the Church was to isolate and to 
deal with that in men which was the ‘soul.’ 
To the scientist man might be the larger ape, 
to the politician he might be the steward of a 
vote, but to the Christian he was a ‘ soul,’ and 
upon that ‘soul’ the energies of the Christian 
worker were directed. 

In one way or another all of us may be 
tempted to define too narrowly the object of 
our search ; it is easy to seek not you, but yours, 
but any such search is not rightly called a 

‘passion for souls.’ We may, for example, be 
distressed by the vision of empty pews; and 
as we look out upon the dense crowds that 
move past the church we may say, ‘ There are 
possible worshippers. Let us seek them.’ We 
look upon the outsiders in one capacity; they 
will be valuable—to fill up; they are attenders 
and even seat-holders in embryo. Weseek them 
not so much for their sake but for ours. 

Or perhaps we seek them as, potentially, men 
of prayer, or men who will ‘bring a religious 
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temperament into the Church. We seek that 
in them which is linked most nearly to sacred 
things ; we leave the secular. We do not seek 
them as citizens, or as the members of a family, 
or as workmen who must spend many hours a 
day in a desperate struggle with poverty and 
hunger. We are not treating with the man 
whom God made; we divide that which God 
has joined together. And though we may be 
largely unconscious of it, when we so seek the 
man we think as much of our organizations as of 
the man himself. It is his, for our cause and 
for our progress, that we desire, not him, for 
his deliverance and eternal life. 

Or we appeal to one aspect of his being ; 
we seek the man as an emotional, or as a reason- 
ing, or as a practical being. We direct our 
attack to one of his powers. But it is the same 
man who thinks and feels and wills, even as it 
is one man who prays and who works at the 
bench. Other societies may and must deal with 
the sectional interests of man, but the Church 
of Christ is concerned with the whole of life. 
It must seek the man himself with all his 
powers, with all his interests and duties, the 
man who eats and drinks, who goes forth to his 
labour until the evening, who shares in the life 
of his city and his nation—the man whom 
Christ loves, for whom He died—not his but him. 

This distinction may not be defined by those 
outside our churches; but they know it when 
they see our efforts; they know whether we 
are seeking them for their own good or for ours. 
They can detect whether we are anxious to 
feed them with the bread of life, or desirous of 
winning them to save our credit, or to increase 
our revenues, or to fill our pews. 

§] Perhaps the chief sin of the Christian 
Church of our time is using people at the expense 
of developing them. I mean taking people 
where they are, letting them do for us the thing 
that they can do and are willing to do, without 
reference to whether it means for themselves 
continuous growth in Christian discipleship. 
Here is a man of wealth. He will not come 
often to church, but he thinks churches are 
good things in communities, and gladly gives 
five hundred a year. What does that do to us 
in relation to him? Does it tie our tongues ? 
Does it muzzle us? Might it not challenge him 
to say that God wants ‘not yours, but you,’ 
and to refuse his money? How many well-to- 
do men sit on church, charity, Young Men’s 


Christian Association, and mission boards, dry, 
sterile, spiritually inert, because the executive 
secretaries and other board members take them 
for granted, are willing to accept their judgment 
and their cash, to use them at the expense of 
developing them ? 1 


2. The conception of a ‘soul’ in this large 
sense demands an equally large meaning for 
“passion.” It is heart for heart, life for life ! 
It is not enough that we should spend, we must 
be spent. If we were seeking theirs, it would 
be enough for us to spend ; since we are seeking 
them, we must be spent. 

How wide is the gulf that separates the two 
givings! It is the gulf that always in every 
department of life divides the mediocre and 
the amateur and the dabbler from the really 
great. The artist who spends his time at an 
art is separated by worlds from him who puts 
himself into his picture, so that when it is 
finished he lives within it, so intense has been 
the strain and agony from which it has sprung. 
Here is the picture of Beethoven’s agony in one 
of his moments of travail. ‘ The house deserted 
by the servants and denuded of every comfort, 
the master shut up in his room, singing, shout- 
ing, stamping, as if in actual conflict of life 
and death over the fugue Ht vitam venturi ; 
his sudden appearance, wild, dishevelled, faint 
with toil and twenty-four hours’ fast.’ It is not 
only in the directly religious interests of life 
that men wrestle with the angel till the break- 
ing of the day. 

§; There was an artist once who painted a 
picture that filled with wonder all who beheld 
it. And the other artists came and said, 
“Where does he get his colour from?’ But 
when they asked him he only smiled and said, 
‘I cannot tell you.’ And one went to the far 
East and bought costly pigments and made a 
rare colour and painted, but after a time the 
picture faded. Another read in the old books, 
and made a colour rich and rare, but when he 
had put it on the picture it was dead. But 
the artist painted on. At last one day they 
found him dead before his picture, and they 
took him up to bury him. The other men 
looked about in all the pots and crucibles, but 
they found nothing they had not. And when 
they undressed him to put his grave-clothes on 
him, they found above his left breast the mark 

1§. M. Shoemaker, The Conversion of the Church, 22. 
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of a wound—it was an old, old wound, that 
must have been there all his life, for the edges 
were old and hardened. And they buried him. 
And still the people went about saying, ‘ Where 
did he get his colour from?’ And it came to 
pass that after a while the artist was forgotten 
—but the work lived.? 


3. They who have served God greatly have 
given not thes but themselves. The Saviour 
Himself said, ‘ Take eat, this is my body which 
is broken for you . . . this is my blood which 
is shed for you.’ He spent His time in prayer, 
but more than that, He was spent in prayer. 
He gave His gifts to men for their healing 
and their comfort, but He passed to His glory 
and to His throne through the gift of Himself. 
He lives because He spent Himself, even unto 
death. 

We seek to serve our Church, and most of all 
the Lord of the Church. But what manner of 
service are we ready to give? Is the Church 
to us a limited liability company in which we 
take some shares, and up to a certain point 
pledge ourselves to it? or is its lability un- 
limited? If there is a call upon us, is all that 
we have and all that we are at the disposal of 
our Lord? To the last ounce of our strength, 
to the last penny, are we in the Church? So 
that if it failed then we failed? or have we 
kept back part of the price ? 

If we are to win men we must be ready to 
say,‘ We seek you, and to win you we have 
given not owrs but ourselves.’ The test of our 
true relation to the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus is also the test of our power over men. 
It is this power that was manifested in the 
Cross of Christ; and we may believe that the 
conquests of the Crucified are still possible, and 
the argument of the Cross still irresistible where 
the servants of Christ commit their all to Him, 
who kept nothing back from them. 

“| The beneficent work of the Polytechnic 
has often been analysed, and its secret con- 
jectured. It came into being, we may truly 
say, at an hour when the world rediscovered 
the strategic value of youth. But at the heart 
of its success was the patient love, the untiring 
hope, the self-offering of Mr Quintin Hogg. He 
gave up his class, his wealth, his taste, his 
friends ; he left the plane where he might have 
lived, he sank to a plane where the only charm 

1 Olive Schreiner, Dreams. 
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at first was the cry of need, in which he detected 
the call of Christ. ‘Shortly after he left Eton 
he bought a second-hand suit of clothes, and 
outfit. Office hours over he would sally forth 
to earn a few pence by holding horses, blacking 
boots, or performing any odd jobs that came his 
way. So he learnt to know the boys he meant 
to rescue, making their life his life, their language 
his language, in the hope of transforming their 
thoughts and lives.’ From that beginning to the 
last night before his tragic death he gave to his 
Christian enterprises, which grew on his hands, 
not only his wealth but his life-blood. ‘The 
payment is made gradually,’ says his biographer, 
‘probably almost unconsciously at first, but 
nevertheless it is inevitable for the accomplish- 
ment of any enduring work.’ + 


Self-Examination 


2 Cor. xiii. 5.—‘ Examine yourselves, whether ye be in 
the faith; prove your own selves. Know ye not your 
own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobates ?’ 
Some of the Corinthians denied the reality of 
St Paul’s apostolic calling and character, and 
in the text he says to these unfriendly critics : 
Examine yourselves, and in the reality of your 
own spiritual life, which was derived through 
my ministry, you will best prove the genuine- 
ness of my Christian character and the authority 
of my position in the Christian Church. If you 
are true Christians, my ministry is vindicated ; 
you can discredit my authority only by proving 
yourselves to be reprobates. 


1. Systematic self-examination with a view 
to correcting faults and estimating aright one’s 
moral worth is older than Christianity. It was 
practised by the ancients, especially the Stoics. 
St Paul’s great contemporary Seneca has left 
us an interesting record of his habit in this 
regard. “ When the day was over and Sextius 
had gone to his night’s rest, he used to ask his 
mind (animum): “ What bad habit of yours 
have you cured to-day ? What vice have you 
resisted ? In what respect are you better?” 
Anger will cease and will be more moderate, 
when it knows it must daily face the judge. 
Could anything be more beautiful than this 
habit of examining the whole day? What a 

1. Shillito, Looking Inwards, 111. 
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sleep is that which follows self-scrutiny! How 
calm, how deep and free, when the mind is 
either praised or admonished, when it has 
looked into itself, and, like a secret censor, 
makes a report upon its own moral state. I 
avail abil of this power, and daily try my 
own case. When the light is removed from 
my sight, and my wife, who knows my habit, is 
silent, I survey my whole day and I measure 
my words again. [ hide nothing from myself ; 
I pass over nothing. For why should I be afraid 
of any of my errors, when I can say: ‘See 
that you do it no more, now I forgive you. In 
that discussion you spoke too pugnaciously ; 
after this do not engage with the ignorant ; 
they will not learn who have never learned. 
That man you admonished too freely, so you 
did him no good; you offended him. For the 
future, see not only whether what you say is 
true, but whether he to whom it is said will 
bear the truth.” ’1 Stoic and Christian alike 
bid us look within, but it is the Christ-informed 
conscience whose vision is the clearer. It is 
worthy of note, however, that what Paul here 
commends was a usage of long standing in the 
ancient world. Epictetus, also a contemporary 
of Seneca, but for the greater part of his days a 
slave, quotes some telling lines in this connection 
which he attributes to Pythagoras : 


Let not sleep come upon thy languid eyes 

Ere thou hast scanned the actions of the day: 

Where have I sinned? What done or left 
undone ? 

From first to last examine all, and then 

Blame what is wrong, in what is right rejoice. 


Our Puritan fathers recognized the desirable- 
ness of this exercise, and made provision for it 
in a way which we do not. Though they would 
go to no priest, they believed in being much 
alone with God and surveying their record in 
that awful presence, a rigid and unsparing self- 


serutiny undertaken with the guidance and help» 


of the Holy Spirit. The same has always been 
a principle with the Society of Friends, and 
the gain accruing therefrom is to be seen in 
the calm, self-possessed demeanour, the perfect 
poise of spirit which distinguishes the Quaker 
to-day. 

17. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire, 64. 
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2. It may be freely granted that there is a 
certain danger attaching to the practice. Morbid 
introspection is a bad thing, and can be very 
deceptive; it may lead to a kind of self- 
consciousness which is wholly harmful to the 
moral nature. But overmuch self-examination 
is the peril of but few nowadays. The danger 
is rather that we never give heed to ourselves 
at all. Surely a spiritual stock-taking, as it 
were, becomes necessary from time to time. 

{| Southey relates concerning a nun who 
escaped from a nunnery in Lisbon that the first 
thing she inquired for on arriving at the house 
in which she was to be secreted was a looking- 
glass. For many years she had not seen her 
own face. That curiosity we all understand. 
And surely it is reasonable that we should know 
the features of our soul. 

Our difficulty in knowing our own hearts lies 
partly in the lack of good methods, and partly 
in the manifest complexity of our emotions and 
thoughts. ‘There are many hiding-places and 
recesses in the mind,’ says an ancient writer ; 
and when we try to explore them we are soon 
bewildered and lost. Many of the great devo- 
tional writers of the past were able to diagnose 
their spiritual diseases with such skill that they 
could state their condition under numbered 
headings. Readers of Methodist history will 
recall the self-catechism of the members of the 
Holy Club at Oxford. Every Sunday they 
examined themselves on ‘the love of God and 
simplicity,’ by questioning themselves on six 
divisions of the subject with half a dozen 
subsidiary questions on each branch. On 
Mondays the subject was ‘the love of man,’ 
with another sixfold division, and some twenty- 
seven questions in all But religion is more 
than a round of duties, more than the accept- 
ance of a creed: it is an experience and a life. 
Our examination is more than asking if we have 
done what we ought to have done, if we have 
omitted any task or neglected any command. 
It is to discover whether our relationship is 
still right towards God, whether there is real 
growth in knowledge and in grace. 


3. There are two secrets of an invigorating 
and life-giving self-examination. The first finds 
expression in the closing verses of Ps. cxxxix. 
It is based on the fact that no one can effectually 
‘try out our reins and our hearts’ but God 

1 Wesley, Works, xi, 521-23, 
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Himself. In this as in every part of life the 
secret of success lies in recognizing that we are 
fellow-workers with God. God is as much 
interested as we are in our self-examination. 
He is always at work upon it. Hach day we 
are led out to be subjected to fresh tests, not 
for the most part in the wilderness, but in the 
busy haunts of men. It is well for us if we 
yield ourselves consciously to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, that we may be led not into 
but through the temptations appointed for us. 
In any case, when we come to consider the 
result of the trial at the end of a day, or a 
month, or a year, we shall only do ourselves 
harm if we do not make our own and take with 
us through the inquiry the heartfelt prayer of 
the Psalmist— Try me, O God, and examine 
my thoughts. Look well if there be any way 
of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.’ So only can we see truly the 
meaning of the temptations by which we have 
been overcome, and find even in our failures 
a means of blessing, as they teach us to depend 
more humbly on the strength that is made 
perfect in weakness. 

The second secret is implied in the words of 
the text. It is to try ourselves by a positive 
standard. The commonly accepted method of 
fixing our attention first on some sin and then 
tracing the signs of its presence and power in 
our own heart is psychologically unsound. As 
Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ You may let the wolf into 
your house by opening the door to see if he is 
outside.’ One who has had much experience 
in dealing with mental cases says that nervous 
prostration from religious depression can often 
be traced directly to mistakes of this kind, 
coupled with the formal and systematic self- 
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depreciation fostered by some popular books of 
personal devotion.t 

St Paul, on the other hand, prescribes the 
positive method. ‘Examine yourselves,’ he 
says, ‘whether ye be in the faith. Know ye 
not that Jesus Christ is in you?’ The miner 
does not look for the dust and dirt of the mine ; 
he watches for the streak of gold. And we 
must not search our hearts for something evil 
but for the evidences of the indwelling Christ. 
Have we the signs and tokens within that Christ 
is in our hearts, a living, active energy? ‘Our 
consciousness,’ as Dr Maldwyn Hughes says, 
‘of the forgiveness of sins, of our filial relation 
to God and our fellowship with Him, of the new 
life He brings to birth in us, of the grace He 
gives us in times of temptation, and of the com- 
fort wherewith He blesses us in days of sorrow 
—these are not the products of our imagination 
and feeling, but are the fruits of the literal in- 
dwelling of Christ within us.’ These are the 
things about which we have in all sincerity to 
question ourselves. ‘Am I “in the faith”? 
If so, my soul has its being in faith as in an 
atmosphere: it lives by trust in God as my 
body lives by breathing. Is “ Christ in me” ? 
If so, I shall have His mind, His way of looking 
at everything. If His Spirit dwell in me J shall 
yield “the fruit of the Spirit.” Do I?’ To 
know oneself is to rehearse the judgment-day, 
that we may not be unready to abide God’s 
inquisition. We have it on Christ’s own author- 
ity that that judgment may be one of surprises 
to those who undergo it—the self-deceived. He 
could send no one away from Him who was not 
already far away in spirit; He can expel none 
from His presence in whom His spirit dwells. 

1J, O. F. Murray, The Courage of Hope, 10. 


TRUTH 


2 Cor. xiii. 8.—‘ For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.’ 


Iy this text, which breaks in somewhat abruptly 
and by way of parenthesis, St Paul does not 
mean to say, ‘I have no power to hinder or 
oppose the truth.’ This, though the common 
interpretation, would not be an accurate state- 
ment. No doubt, ‘Magna est veritas et praevale- 
bit,” but St Paul or any other man has power 
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to do much against the truth if he pervert his 
energies to that evil end. St Paul’s real mean- 
ing is, ‘I am bound in loyalty, by every sacred 
obligation, to serve the truth at whatever cost. 
To that supreme end all other interests must 
be made subordinate. My reputation is nothing, 
the truth is everything.’ 
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This apostolic declaration of utter loyalty 
to the truth may fitly lead us to consider the 
remarkable place which is given to truth in 
the Scriptures, both of the Old Testament and 
the New. God is the God of truth, His Word 
incarnate in Jesus Christ is declared to be the 
truth, His Spirit is the Spirit of truth, and His 
people are called to walk in truth. All this 
stands much in need of being emphasized in 
view of the common opinion that religion is 
essentially obscurantist, fearing the truth and 
hiding from it. Whatever ground there may 
be for this idea none will be found in Scripture, 
and if Christians in the past have often failed 
to seek and to follow the truth alone, it is 
for us to wipe away that reproach from the 
Christian name. 


I 
Man’s Searce For TRUTH 


Man is born with a thirst for truth. He is 
impelled by an irresistible desire to search into 
the heart of things and discover, if he can, 
what the truth about them is. The mystery of 
the world around, the mystery of life and death 
he feels to be a standing challenge to him, a 
problem calling aloud for solution. ‘The un- 
examined life is unliveable,’ said Plato, meaning 
thereby that man cannot rest till the problem 
is solved, or at least investigated as far as may 
be. And man has within himself a certain 
divine light. As it is written, ‘The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord.’ This refers, 
no doubt, primarily to conscience, but also in- 
cludes human reason which, with its wonderful 
searching and penetrating power, is the chief 
instrument for the discovery of truth. No one 
living in the modern world can be ignorant of 
the immense advances which have been made 
in knowledge through man’s incessant search 
for truth. sa and deeper has he penetrated 
into the secrets of Nature, and more and more 
wonders has he brought to light. The triumphs 
of modern science have been blazed abroad, and 
the scientific spirit of pure love of truth sufli- 
ciently extolled. Many, indeed, have gained a 
complete assurance that this is the one hopeful 
avenue of approach to reality ; in other words, 
that man by the exercise of his reason alone, 
through the patient application of scientific 
methods of investigation, may hope to bring to 


light the inmost nature of things and come to 
a perfect knowledge of the truth. 

But in recent days this confidence has been 
greatly shaken, and grave doubts have arisen 
as to the competence of reason to bring to light 
the absolute and final truth. To the ancient 
question, ‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?’ the answer of the science of to-day 
would be a practically unanimous ‘No.’ For 
one thing, as the bounds of knowledge are 
enlarged the encircling horizon of the unknown 
widens in proportion, and the deeper science 
penetrates into the world of the atom the more 
mysterious and elusive it becomes. Till at last 
the scientist is baffled and forced to confess 
with Eddington that ‘something unknown is 
doing we know not what.’ Or as Bertrand 
Russell puts it, reality is probably as different 
from the scientific representation of it as music 
is different from the written notes that express 
it on the page. The representation may be 
very useful for certain purposes, and indeed 
indispensable, but the reality represented is in 
its nature wholly different, or at least remains 
wholly obscure. In addition to this, the idea 
has begun to gain wide currency that all truth 
is relative. The term ‘relativity’ bids fair to 
take the place in the thought of the twentieth 
century which was held by the blessed word 
‘evolution’ in the thought of the nineteenth. 
Whereas the latter conception tended to con- 
fident optimism, the former is leading to-day 
to a profound sceptical pessimism, Relativity 
is taken to mean that there is no absolute 
truth. Every man sees the world and life from 
his own point of view. There are no fixed 
principles, but only different points of view, 
and my point of view is as good as yours. If 
there be such a thing as eternal truth we have 
no means of knowing it, and so we are all 
equally free to steer our own course. A con- 
clusion singularly pleasing to an age whose 
inclination is strongly in the direction of moral 
anarchy. 

Such, then, is the conclusion to which man’s 
search for truth has brought us. Brilliantly 
successful within limits, it yet in the end comes 
to a dead wall, and, baffled, throws the mind 
back on a dismal scepticism. ‘The modern man,’ 
says Brunner, ‘ no longer believes in an absolute, 
in whatever form it may be offered, whether 
that of Christian faith, of idealism, or of mysti- 
cism. If he believes in anything it is in absolute 
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uncertainty.”1 This would indeed be a crown- 
ing tragedy were it to prove final and without 
remedy. For as Lord Bacon has said, ‘ Truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the 
inguiry of truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which is 
the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of 
human nature.’* For this reason man must 
never forgo his search for truth, unless he be 
willing to renounce his sovereign good. For 
‘the strongest motive in the pursuit of truth,’ as 
Eucken says, ‘is the desire to get beyond the 
narrow circle of the merely human, and to gain 
full participation in the life of things them- 
selves, in the breadth and truth of the Universe.’ 
Is this possible, or is man doomed to be ever a 
seeker but never a finder, ‘ ever learning, but 
never able to come to a knowledge of the truth’ ? 
Surely there is to be found somewhere the solid 
Rock of Truth, which stands eternally sure amid 
the changeful, battling tides of human opinion. 


TI 
Gov’s Girt oF TRuTH 


In regard to this the witness of Scripture is 
unwaveringly clear. God has spoken to man, 
and His word is truth. The Word was made 
flesh in Jesus Christ, who came saying, ‘I am 
the Truth.’ His Spirit is the Spirit of Truth, 
freely bestowed on those who will receive Him, 
to guide them into all truth. And what is the 
truth which is thus revealed? In a word it is 
this, that when by the hand of God the dark, 
hidden centre is unveiled it is seen to be dark 
only through excess of light; it is revealed as 
a radiant heart of love. On the strength of 
that revelation the wonderful truth can be 
declared that‘ Godislove.’ This is the ultimate 
reality, eternal and unchangeable. This is the 
mighty secret which lay hid from the founda- 
tion of the world, which no effort of human 
reason could avail to discover, but which is now 
revealed in Christ. This is the final truth which 
can never be superseded or pass away. 

We must firmly hold and proclaim the fact 
that in the gospel we have a divine revelation, 
that is, truth made known through the grace 
of God and not through the cleverness of man. 


1 The Theology O F Crisis, 8. 
2 Essays, * Truth.’ 
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We have here something different from man’s 
search for God; we have God’s approach to 
man. Too often is religion conceived as man’s 
search for God, so that Christianity comes to 
be regarded as nothing more than man’s highest 
thoughts about God. But ‘religion and especi- 
ally Christianity have ever felt themselves to 
be definitely and positively truth or nothing 
at all . . . Christianity at any rate proclaims 
itself as word, and as last word, that is to say 
as revelation.’ In saying this we do not dis- 
parage man’s search for truth, or declare its 
results to be nil. We do not deny that there is 
a sense in which all human discovery may be 
said to come by divine revelation, for it is the 
Spirit of God that has kindled and sustains the 
light of human reason, ‘and every virtue we 
possess, and every victory won (intellectual 
victory as well as moral) are His alone.’ But 
in Christ we have something distinct, and in a 
unique sense divine. The gospel is not a mere 
supplement to human knowledge, coming in at 
the end to crown the edifice. Man’s search for 
truth has not been so pure and disinterested as 
to entitle it to be set on the same platform. On 
the contrary, man’s reason has been greatly 
darkened ; oftentimes he has opposed the truth 
and persecuted it. So that the poet, in his 
survey of human history, sees 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne. 


Man’s reason, as well as all his other faculties, 
stands in need of redemption, and so in the 
mercy of God Truth has come from above to 
enlighten and to save. The New Testament 
fitly speaks of this revelation as ‘the truth,’ 
that is, the real and final truth, the truth that 
gives us assured knowledge of God and of the 
life eternal. 

This Divine truth authenticates itself, comes 
home to the heart with assurance by its own 
convincing power. It is not reached by any 
process of human reasoning, nor does it rest on 
grounds of human argument. If it did it would 
at once be involved in the uncertainty which 
beclouds all human knowledge. It rests on its 
own authority and shines by its own light. No 
doubt it may be illustrated and confirmed in 
many ways ; it may be shown to be in harmony 
with man’s highest thoughts and aspirations. 

1F, W. Camfield, Revelation and the Holy Spirit, 19. 
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But, over and above all that, it carries its own 
eredentials. When it lays hold upon us sav- 
ingly, we feel in our bones that it is true. 

Its one demand is for the open and receptive 
spirit, the childlike heart. For it is truth which 
is hid from the wise and prudent, but is revealed 
unto babes. It is truth which condemns the 
world’s wisdom and is counted foolishness by 
it, for it was ‘when the world by wisdom knew 
not God that it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.’ It is 
a light which can be seen only through pure 
eyes, for ‘if thine eye be evil thy whole body 
will be full of darkness.’ But when the radi- 
ance of that heavenly light shines in upon the 
soul, it carries with it an invincible conviction, 
and wakes a joyous assurance. The simplest 
believer may have this heaven-born assurance, 
and the most learned has no firmer ground on 
which to rest. “I knew that God must be like 
that,’ exclaimed an African woman when she 
first heard the story of the Heavenly Father’s 
love, and Robertson Smith, perhaps the greatest 
scholar of our time, expressed in his own way 
the same conviction. ‘If I am asked why I 
receive Scripture as the Word of God and as 
the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer, 
with all the Fathers of the Protestant Church, 
“ Because the Bible is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, because in the Bible 
alone I find God drawing near to man in Christ 
Jesus and declaring to us in Him His will for 
our salvation.” And this record I know to be 
true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other than 
God Himself is able to speak such words to my 
soul.’ 


Til 
LoyaLty To THE TRUTH 


Sr Pavt and all the Apostles shared this 
conviction. They held the gospel to be the 
veritable Word of God. Through it they were 
assured that they had received a revelation of 

supreme and final truth, the truth that 
makes God known and brings salvation to the 
world. Having received this truth they felt 
impelled to proclaim it. ‘They went every- 
where ing the Word,’ for they knew that 
without it the whole world lay in darkness. 
Men had been groping after God, groping in the 
dark. Now in the gospel the light they were 


seeking had come, the light of life. Those who 
had received this truth must be utterly loyal 
to it, must give it the foremost place in their 
thought and life, must publish it abroad as the 
one thing of infinite value. Every other con- 
sideration must be set aside, every lesser truth 
must be held in due subordination. To every 
temptation to deviate from their great commis- 
sion they must answer with a non possumus, 
‘We can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth.’ 

This loyalty to the truth as revealed has 
given rise to the charge of obscurantism. ‘ You 
Christians,’ it is said, ‘ have your minds closed. 
You have your little circle of fixed ideas, and 
are afraid of anything that threatens to upset 
them. But, if you were genuine lovers of the 
truth, you would be ready to welcome truth 
from whatever source it came. Truth demands, 
above all else, a completely open mind, a 
readiness to throw overboard any opinion, 
however dear and venerable, and to accept any 
conclusion, however distasteful, if the facts 
demand it.’ In answer to this charge it must 
be frankly confessed that too much ground has 
been given for it. Christians have, indeed, too 
often acted in this timid and narrow-minded 
spirit. They have been too apt to add to the 
truth of the gospel many of their own notions, 
and to regard these as an essential part of the 
Divine revelation. They have acted on the 
principle that if you do but touch one pin of 
the tabernacle the Holy Place will be made 
desolate. Accordingly they have feared inquiry 
where inquiry was legitimate, and have sup- 
pressed difference of opinion when they had the 
power. Perhaps the most notable example of 
this was to be seen in the Middle Ages when the 
one Church reigned supreme. The great prin- 
ciple that all truth must be in harmony with 
revealed truth was taken for granted, and 
rightly so. But to the truth of God there was 
added a great body of fallible human interpreta- 
tion and human opinion, all of which was taken 
to be equally sacrosanct. Thus the human 
mind was brought into intolerable bondage. 
Revolt was inevitable, and the modern spirit 
of free inquiry has now made good its claim 
to be subject to no restriction or authoritative 
guidance whatsoever. 

Yet this Christian principle of loyalty to 
revealed truth, when properly safeguarded and. 
understood, is a wholly right and reasonable 
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principle. Science is not in a position to cast 
reproach upon it, for science itself owns allegi- 
ance to a like principle, confesses a first article 
of its creed to which it is immovably and 
resolutely bound. The first and guiding prin- 
ciple of science is that the universe is ruled by 
law, tht it is an orderly universe, a realm of 
reason, a cosmos. Nobody is able to prove this, 
nothing short of absolute omniscience could 
prove it, yet every scientist firmly believes it. 
Strange and contradictory facts may appear, 
facts which cannot be harmonized with any 
known law, yet the scientist’s faith remains 
unshaken that they can somehow be harmonized. 
Not for a moment will he entertain the suggestion 
that this world is an irrational and disorderly 
world. 

Parallel to the scientist’s conviction that the 
world is a realm of reason is the Christian’s 
conviction that there is love at the heart of 
things. Neither of these statements can be 
substantiated by external proof; both are 
ultimate principles to be grasped by faith and 
authenticating themselves. St Paul cannot 
prove that all things do indeed ‘ work together 
for good,’ yet he is assured of it. He has not 
plumbed the depths and scaled the heights and 
journeyed through all the corridors of time ; 
none the less he is persuaded that no hostile 
power in any world ‘ shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ This he holds to be the glorious and 
final truth. Upon this rock he stands, and 
stakes his immortal soul. ‘ There is no arguing 
with such a certainty. Hither you simply don’t 
believe it, or you recognize it as the Word of 
God.’ 1 

If we share this conviction, then it must 
dominate all our life and action. If this be the 
very truth of God, then must we hold it fast in 
spite of all that seems to contradict it. We 
must rest in the assurance that 


All now mysterious shall be bright at last. 


We must welcome truth from any quarter, in 
the quiet confidence that, so far as it is truth, 
it will be found in harmony with the supreme 
truth, and when properly understood and 
expressed will take its due place in the grand 
scheme of things. Above all, we must proclaim 
this supreme truth, this divine Word, this 
1C. H. Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans, 146. 
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gospel of salvation to all mankind. ‘ There 
are some things,’ says Karl Barth, “ about which 
there is unanimity within the Church. | One is, 
that there is no more urgent demand in the 
whole world than that which the Word of God 
makes, namely, that the Word be preached and 
heard. . . . We are agreed about this too, that 
alongside of this first business we brook no 
second as a rival.’ No doubt in theory the 
Church is unanimous about this, but how far 
short she comes in practical obedience to it! 
If only the Church, in all her branches and in all 
her members, would take her stand upon the 
Rock of Divine Truth, and, trusting in the power 
of Truth alone, would fearlessly publish it and 
be utterly loyal to it, surely it would be as life 
from the dead. 
J. H. Morrison 


The Divine Ideal 


2 Cor. xiii. 9, 11.—‘ This we also pray for, even your 
perfecting. . ‘Be perfected’ (R.V.). 

‘THIS we de pray for,’ writes the Apostle, 
“even your perfecting.’ It is not a matter of 
prayer only, but of action. It was for the 
Corinthians to set about it and to continue the 
process. The word conveys the idea of repair- 
ing or putting in order that which has been 
broken or injured. It is used of the disciples 
mending their nets by the seashore, repairmg 
the broken meshes. It is used also of restoring 
to Communion one who has been overtaken “ in 
a trespass,’ as a surgeon restores a dislocated 
limb and makes the body whole. So the 
Corinthians ought to repair and restore the 
broken bonds of their fellowship; the schism 
and fractures of their corporate life. But more 
than that, St Paul would have them set before 
themselves nothing less than perfection, and 
strive after it. The idea of perfection is one of 
the mightiest incentives to human endeavour. 
While in itself it might only move men to 
despair, when it leads the soul to penitence and 
to dependence upon God, it awakens every 
faculty and gathers every energy into the 
ii 


‘We needs must love the highest when we 
see the > Some religions are designed to satisfy 
1 Theological Hxistence To-day, 11, 13. 


2 §. Nowell-Rostron, St Paul’s "Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 56. 
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the needs and aspirations of the average man, 
but sooner or later they lose their power, and 
their creed becomes outworn. In their com- 
pliance with such a faith its professors sink 
into apathy. A living religion must take men 
beyond their natural powers and have at its 
heart the attainment of perfection. 

Art at its best is a conscious struggle after 
an ideal. Directly it becomes satisfied with 
convention it becomes degraded. It lives and 
develops by its faithfulness to the vision of 
perfection. Men may realize that their finest 
efforts must needs fall short of their purpose, 
but the attempt to reach it has its own satisfac- 
tions, while the consciousness of failure is but 
the call for further endeavour. Thus they 
learn the meaning of the much-abused phrase, 
* Art for art’s sake.’ They are satisfied with no 
lower reward, and they know it were better to 
fail in the pursuit of the highest than to succeed 
in a lower aim. 


To keep in sight perfection and adore 

The vision, is the artist’s best delight ; 

His bitterest pang, that he can do no more 
Than keep the longed-for loveliness in sight. 


- It is by struggle that life is broadened, and 
the human spirit freed from many of its limita- 
tions ; and os is nothing nobler in man than 
that constant dissatisfaction with his condi- 
tion which provokes the struggle. The race is 
always reaching forward to grasp better things 
than it yet possesses. It is haunted by visions 
of perfection, and driven on by aspirations and 
dreams which will not suffer it to rest in any 
present achievements. This discontent is not 
a superficial restlessness ; it is the evidence of 
the infinite possibilities of man’s nature, and of 
his inability to stop short of complete develop- 
ment. All literature bears witness to this 
arduous, sorrowful, inspiring struggle for a more 
harmonious life, so often defeated, so constantly 
renewed.+ 

The best and noblest looks up to a better 
‘and nobler; with a strange mingling of ardour 
and despair he strains his eyes towards an un- 
approachable perfection. Hence Browning’s 
familiar paradox that life’s success lies in its 
failures, and that the Divine verdict, in contrast 
to the world’s, is passed, not upon the paltry 
sum of a man’s deeds and attainments, but 

1H. W. Mabie, My Study Pire, ii. 144. 
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upon the visions of goodness which were his own 
despair : 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 


Such a passage requires, of course, to be read 
with understanding. The question is not of the 
casual inoperative wish, or the formal acknow- 
ledgment of the more excellent way, on the part 
of those confirmed in self-indulgence. Obviously, 
where there is no attempt, there can be no 
failure. It is the vision of goodness which has 
pierced a man with a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, the ideal after which he has painfully 
limped—it is of these things that the poet 
speaks.t 

{| The distant ideal is the source of our direct 
mental tortures, and yet without it existence 
would be unendurable. . . . As moral beings 
we can never exist without some unreached 
ideal to serve as a spur to our activity—can 
never, like Faust, rest on our oars and say to 
the present, ‘ Be thou my eternity’; yet even 
when most irresistibly hurried forward in the 
chase of our distant ideal, we know quite well 
in our hearts that we shall only approach it to 
see it recede still further away from us... . An 
end that is to be permanently felt as worth 
striving for must be infinite, and therefore 
infinitely remote.? 


2. Christianity is more insistent than any 
other faith on the fact that men must strive 
after perfection. It scorns compromise with 
men’s poor powers, but bids them remember the 
Divine perfection and seek to attain it. Its 
insistence is on the Perfect Manhood of Christ, 
and our duty to make Him the pattern of 
our lives. It might have been supposed that, 
confronted by this ideal, men would recognize 
the impossibility of attaining it, and sink into 
sheer hopelessness. Certainly they are not 
spared the sense of failure. Indeed, this is most 
apparent in those who strive most earnestly to 
achieve success. Hence comes that note of 
penitence in the lives of the saints, so incompre- 
hensible to others, and yet so inevitable in men 
who see and love the ideal and strive to attain 
it. Hence comes the startling poignancy of the 
true Christian’s confession of sin. He knows 
what he is called to be, what he might be, and, 


1 A. §. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, 243. 
2 A, E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct. 
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comparing it with what he is, bewails his 
failure. 

§|‘ What are you doing, brother Francis ? ’ 
asked one of his followers of the holy St Francis 
of Assisi. ‘Sinning,’ was the unexpected 
answer.,, ‘ What! you who are our pattern and 
our leader, you sinning? How can that be?’ 
‘ What else are we doing when we do not receive 
the grace of God as freely as it is offered ? ’ 

But in this consciousness of so great a dis- 
parity between attainment and ideal there is 
the secret of an ever greater success. It braces 
a man to a more strenuous self-discipline, 
teaches him a wiser caution, incites him to new 
efforts to that ideal which becomes all the 
clearer and more attractive even when it seems 
most beyond his range. He feels that as long 
as life lasts he must fall short of his aims, and 
yet there abides in the depths of his soul the 
vision he cannot forsake, which attracts, com- 
forts, and strengthens even when it condemns. 
One thing he may not do. He may not be 
content with anything less than the ideal.1 

Ruskin again and again seeks to impress his 
readers with the thought that they must not 
prefer the perfectness of the lower nature to the 
imperfection of the higher. That is a subtle 
temptation to which we are ever liable, to 
content ourselves with an easy perfection on 
lower levels rather than to brave faults and 
shortcomings in attempting a higher and grander 
perfection. ‘ Therefore,’ says Ruskin, ‘ while in 
all things that we see or do we are to desire 
perfection, and strive for it, we are, nevertheless, 
not to set the meaner thing, in its narrow 
accomplishment, above the nobler thing, in its 
mighty progress ; not to esteem smooth minute- 
ness above shattered majesty; not to prefer 
mean victory to honourable defeat; not to 
lower the level of our aim, that we may the more 
surely enjoy the complacency of success.’ So 
in the pursuit of character we must not rest 
content with easily attained virtues, but propose 
to ourselves a moral ideal of transcending 
excellence, no matter what sorrowful striving, 
or pathetic failure even, it may imply. 

{| ‘ The failures of some,’ says George Mac- 
donald, ‘will be found eternities beyond the 
successes of others.’ 


3. Men aiming at any high ideal of character 
have much to endure from the world in which 
1 Infe’s True Values, 76. 


they live. At many points the holy aspiration 
calls for suffering and sacrifice. With a low 
ideal we can do many things that one who 
would be perfect cannot do. It is often painful 
for an artist with a rare conception of beauty to 
pursue his vocation in a world destitute of true 
taste and sympathy. The great French peasant- 
painter, J. F. Millet, affords a striking example. 
He painted pictures of profoundest pathos and 
truest beauty, yet no one would look at them. 
His wife and children needed bread, and he had 
no money wherewith to go and see his dear old 
mother away in the country; but he sternly 
refused to debase his art for the sake of the 
much-needed lucre. Friends wrote him entreat- 
ingly, ‘ It is necessary to make some concessions 
to leading and paying taste.’ He would make 
no concessions to paying taste, but became one 
of the immortals because he remained loyal to 
his vision of holy beauty, dying in poverty and 
obscurity. This is also true in regard to moral 
life. He who cherishes a high ideal and deter- 
mines to walk in the light must be prepared for 
sacrifices of popularity, promotion, and gain, 
even when those sacrifices touch tenderest spots. 
A noble soul intent on perfectness of life is 
familiar with painful dilemmas.+ 


4. St Paul writes: “Let this mind be in you 
that was in Jesus Christ.’ The only ideal of 
life is the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. To 
visualize that ideal seems easy. We have the 
life of our Lord in four brief biographies in which 
the face and features seem much the same; but 
how many different portraits have been drawn 
since then. The portrait of one age, one 
preacher, is a Judge, pitiless, relentless; the 
portrait of another age is the gentle Saviour, 
the great Physician, the Friend of publicans 
and sinners. To one believer Jesus is ascetic, 
puritanic, the suffering bearer of the Cross ; to 
another He is the Companion, with whom one 
would like to go on holiday. Action and re- 
action are equal and opposite. The problem lies 
just here, that the life of Jesus is so many-sided, 
the perfect balance of all that is smlessly good. 

Let us have the same mind that was in Him— 
‘walking in love as He has loved us.’ The 
motto and the motive of the life of Jesus are 
summed up in one clause, ‘I came to do the 
will of him that sent me.’ God’s will is different 
for each life, but God’s will is man’s ideal, and 

1 W. L. Watkinson, The Hducation of the Heart, 212. 
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that will is known. For the work of life in 
every aspect, God’s will is this: ‘ Not slothful 
in business; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord.’ For character it is this: ‘ Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’ For home life it is this: ‘ Be pitiful, 
be courteous.’ “He that dwelleth in love 


dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ For Church 
life it is this : ‘ Not having spot or wrinkle, holy 
and without blemish,’ loyal, liberal, and devout. 
God’s will is man’s ideal; the best, for which 
there must be no second best. 

It is well for us that our Christianity not only 
offers us a perfect example as the standard of 
our life; but continued help in all our efforts. 
We are not alone in our struggles after perfec- 
tion. God is with us and in us, and we rest 
on the promise, “ My grace is sufficient.’ 


THE COMMONALTY OF FAITH 


2 Cor. xiii. 13.—‘ All the saints salute you.’ 


A storm is slowly dying away in this letter of 
the Apostle. But the spindrift still flies through 
its pages. A much-tried and buffeted man 
writes it, sore and indignant at misunderstand- 
ing and wilful misrepresentation. Argument, 
expostulation, and rebuke have flowed from 
his pen. But he cannot thus close his letter. 
These who have so hurt his mind are his charge 
and his children in Christ, and as he began his 
letter by wishing them ‘ grace and peace from 
God and from the Lord Jesus Christ,’ he will 
end it with words of affection. He forgets him- 
self and his own soreness at their mishandling 
of him. ‘I pray to God that you may not go 
wrong—not to prove that I am right, that is 
not the point, but that you should come right, 
even if I should seem to have been astray.’ 
As he bids them farewell he remembers the 
great commonalty of the faith. Nothing must 
sever and separate those who are one in Christ 
Jesus. He gathers within his final greeting all 
who are with him in the faith and love of the 
one Lord, ‘ All the saints salute you.’ 


It is this commonalty of the faith upon which 
we may dwell, and with emphasis here upon 
~ this ‘all.’ The Apostle keeps a little ink in his 
pot to send this salutation from the unnamed 

who, with him, love Christ. It is these who 
have no office or leadership or prominence who 
are the making of the Church. It is a great 
place which these unnamed occupy in what is 
told in the New Testament of the earliest 
Christian churches, and we may well reflect 


| uponthem. There are many not without name 


in its pages, but who are to us only names. 
What do we know of Simeon who was called 
Niger, or Lucius of Cyrene, or Manen, the foster- 
brother of Herod the Tetrarch? They were 
members of a Christian church in those earliest 
days, and they were friends of Paul. He would 
number them among ‘all the saints.’ The 
last-named attracts attention. It would have 
attracted even more attention in a church when 
the name of Herod was still a powerful and 
sinister name. If we had found ourselves in a 
Church meeting or at the Lord’s Supper, sitting 
near to the foster-brother of Herod, we should 
have looked long and curiously at him. We 
should have been keenly interested to know how 
he came there, and how he came to be a 
Christian. 

What do we know of Judas Barsabas, who 
went with Paul to Antioch, or of Jason, who 
was in a riot with Paul at Thessalonica? Do 
we know Stephanas, Fortunatus, Achaicus ? 
St Paul said that they were good people to 
know. 

Aquila, Andronicus, Junius, Herodion, Ur- 
banus, Ampliatus, Rufus, Julia, Asyncritus, 
Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, Philologus, 
Nereus and his unnamed sister—are these really 
names or only noises ? 

Beyond these, there is a company who are 
not named, except together. But it will not do 
to say that they are ‘lumped with the small 


sums, or that they ‘also ran’ or anything 


signifying inconsequence. St Paul spoke of 
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them with pride and affection as ‘the rest of 
my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the 
book of life.” Since we are thinking of the 
place which these obscure people have in the 
New Testament, we may go beyond St Paul, 
and remember how St John gives three vivid 
portraits, tiny miniatures of first-century Church 
members, two of whom were a great blessing in 
the Church, and one a great nuisance. Their 
names were Gaius, Diotrephes, and Demetrius. 
Finally to that consummate writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, mentioned now, not for his 
sustained argument, or for his theme or his 
theology, but because he wrote at the end, 
‘Salute all the saints.’ 

These are personal notes. 
intimacies of the Christian Scriptures. These 
greetings and acknowledgments and messages 
to individuals give to these documents a vivid 
human interest. We are much nearer to St 
Paul because he mentions people like these. 
There are places where we cannot keep our 
minds in step with his thought; we lose con- 
tact. Certam things which determined his 
mind and coloured all his religion are so remote 
as to be nothing to us. But he was so much 
more than a converted Rabbi and Pharisee. 
He was a noble Christian, and a great gentleman 
of Christ, open, friendly, putting himself along- 
side lesser people without a hint of superiority, 
grateful for their friendship, and telling them 
with great simplicity that they had done him 

ood. 

i We are in danger of thinking of Paul as a 
kind of Napoleon in religion, founding churches, 
as the Corsican founded nations, overthrowing 
superstition and outworn ideas instead of armies, 
with a grim resoluteness and indifference to 
persons. It is, of course, all wrong. Certainly 
he was an enthusiast in the service of Christ, 
determined, as he said, to know nothing among 
men save Christ and Him crucified. But his 
great love for Christ kept his heart fresh for great 
human affections. There is an instance stirring 
to the imagination. Once when he was in 
trouble ; it may be that he was ill, or perhaps 
it was one of those times when sorrow and defeat 
nearly sent him under ; there was a good woman 
who took him in hand, and mothered him until 
he could lift up his head again. 

This is all we know of her. We know her 
son’s name, but not hers. But Paul remem- 
bered. He, wrote, ‘Salute Rufus, the chosen in 
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the Lord, and his mother and mine.’ ‘ And 
mine. That was a medal for the old lady. 
She could not know what an immortality was 
to be hers or how that broken wayfarer of the 
gospel, whom she had succoured, would set her 
in the light for ever, like the woman St John 
saw in his vision, ‘ standing i in the sun.’ ‘ His 
mother and mine.’ 


These churches of the early days, like ours 
to-day, were builded of souls. They were made 
of men and women who had come to know and 
love Christ. Do we not see how right it is that 
so much space should be theirs in the documents 
of the early Church or of any church ? We may 
wonder why so little is told us in the New 
Testament about many things we would like to 
know. More about the life beyond would have 
saved much speculation, and more of doctrine 
might have ended some divisions in the Church. 
But these Scriptures are ours, not to provide us 
with a set of infallibilities, or to make us sound 
theologians. They are ours to make us good 
men and women. They are ours in the interests 
of the godly life and character. They give us 
the working side of truth and religion ; truth 
incarnate in ordinary men and women. 

‘ All the saints.’ See behind this phrase the 
countless souls who have been an inspiration and 
a shelter. They have gone about the ways of 
life doing their duty quietly, lovely in their 
unobtrusiveness, and satisfied in that they have 
helped to hasten the triumph of their Lord. 
These are they who have steadily befriended 
those who carry on their hearts the burden of 
the churches, who without them might have 
been undone. Only this is left of them in 
record, that they had their place in the goodly 
fellowship of the faithful—silent folk for the 
greater part, and most of them homely, with no 
culture like Paul’s, but only the wisdom of souls 
taught of Christ. 

‘ All the saints.’ In seeing them you see 
the beginnings of the Christian commonwealth. 
Rome had its couriers, speeding to the capital 
from the ends of the earth, each with news of 
importance. The Kingdom of God had news 
too. Here are two items, and through them 
you may see what kind of ‘days they were then 
for Christians. “Know ye that our brother 
Timothy hath been set at liberty.’ So imprison- 
ment was a familiar feature of life then for a 


Christian. ‘Salute Priscilla and Aquila, my 
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fellow-labourers in Christ Jesus, who for my 
life laid down their own necks, unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but all the churches of the 
Gentiles.” That is worth calling news. What 
kind of news do we tell one another now about 
the Church when we meet? What news are 
we to-day sending out of our fellowships? Is 
it gossip or gospel? Is it tattle and trivialities, 
or news of great business being done for God ? ? 
Are the great things gone out of our tidings? 
Is there no more News? .. . 

The Kingdom of God moves from personal 
centres. Institutions conserve much and serve 
great ends. But to move needs persons, which 
is just a way of saying that Christ needs us. It 
is difficult to believe that Jesus was ever much 
troubled because He had no roof of His own 
over His head, as we say. It is true that He 
once said, ‘ The foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.’ On the face of it, 
this seems like an affirmation of poverty and 
deprivation, but was this His meaning? He 
was poor, but He was never destitute or without 
a friendly home open to Him. He did not in 
that word call Himself by His own name, but 
by that other name, ‘ the Son of man.’ He was 

speaking of His freedom and wide franchise, 
and not of His limitations. What concerned 
Him was not where He might lay His head, but 
where He could lodge His mind and lay His 
thoughts; men and women with whom He 
could trust His mind about things. He desired 
living personalities in whom to lodge His 
dynamic purpose, people who would live out 
His redeeming gospel in the commonplace of 
life. 


Let us not talk of being conspicuous or obscure 
or think at all of this. Let us get close together 
with one mind and heart, gaining from Him and 
from each other what we can to enable us to 
live life on the grand scale, even if it has to be 
lived in a small place, and whether it has or 
has not recognition. This is not asking a light 
thing of human nature, even of Christian human 
nature. One of the things to be observed is 
how St Paul refers to the rank and file Church 
members. We may wonder he dared to do it 
so freely. praises some, and then names 
others widtiont any comment. He says of one, 
‘My beloved in the Lord,’ and of the next he 
says nothing. He says of two of them that 


they are of note among the Apostles, and of 
the very next two he says not a word. And 
this in a letter to be openly read! What envy 
and heart-searching and soreness he will surely 
provoke! Not a bit of it! He knew them 
too well. Where grace reigns you can take 
big risks with the smallness of human nature. 
Grace buries the pettiness. 

These unrecorded folk speak to us. Amid the 
deep-rooted worldliness with which they were 
perpetually surrounded, and amid antagonisms 
of which we ourselves know by experience 
nothing at all, they maintained their faith. By 
the pen of an Apostle they sent their salutation. 
They wished their brothers and sisters in Christ, 
grace. They wave a hand to us now out of the 
Church triumphant, for we are all in the succes- 
sion which they knew and loved. But their 
finest message is that the godly life is possible 
by the grace of Christ even in the midst of the 
worst, and that Christ’s Church is built up of 
the faithful unrecorded, and that His Kingdom 
comes by the many who are experts, under His 
grace, in that quality, which the world ignores 
but upon which our Lord set a crown, in that 
they were of those who are ‘ faithful in that 
which is least.’ 

Tuomas YATES 


Grace 
2 Cor. xiii. 14.—‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


1. The Meaning of the Word.—The New Testa- 
ment word charis is derived from a Sanscrit 
root meaning to ‘shine forth,’ and so to be 
joyful, beautiful, radiant. And it stands, first 
of all, for a certain kindly disposition in the 
giver of a gift, as well as in the recipient. It 
means graciousness, which is the overflowing of 
a heart filled with love. As applied to God it 
is related to His goodness, which He shows to 

all His creatures; to His compassion; to His 
long-suffering and His patience. It belongs to 
the circle of the Divine attributes whose ever- 
lasting centre is love; and it denotes them in 
an outshining, beneficent mood that enhances 
their meaning and beauty, as the sunshine 
enriches the beauty of a landscape. It is the 
crowning glory of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ that He represents Him in “ 
royal and overflowing disposition. He is, to 
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all who see Him through the eyes of Jesus, the 
‘God of grace.’ 

The next meaning of the word ‘ grace’ is the 
act in which God’s graciousness is unfolded or 
expressed—as in the words ‘for ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.’ 
But an act of grace is not merely a kindness ; 
it is always an undeserved kindness. It means 
a gift to which the recipient has not only no 
present claim, but every claim to which, that 
he may once have had, has been forfeited. 
What is given is freely given, and with no idea 
of receiving an equivalent in return. This 
grace in its fullness stands either for the gospel, 
the good news of God’s free forgiveness and 
redeeming love, or for Jesus Christ Himself, 
God’s ‘unspeakable gift, whom the Father 
gave to the world and who gave Himself freely 
—who is in Himself the gospel that He preached. 
Here we touch the essential and distinguishing 
fact of Christianity as a religion that proclaims 
the freedom, the universal scope, the sufficiency 
of the love of God in Jesus Christ. Free 
salvation, redemption by His death on the 
Cross—which typifies all that is disinterested in 
love and all that is perfect in self-sacrifice— 
that is the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that is His gift to those who respond to His 
love. 

4] Dr Dale once said an acute thing with 
regard to Maurice. What Maurice really 
wanted, he said, was ‘to be conscious that he 
deserved all the love and trust that came to 
him.’ Now, Dale added wisely, ‘I am more 
and more clear about this, that we must be 
content to know that the best things come to 
us both from man and God without our deserv- 
ing them. We are under grace, not under law. 
Not until we have beaten down our pride and 
self-assertion, so as to be able to take every- 
thing from earth and heaven just as a child 
takes everything, without raising the question, 
Do I deserve this or not? or rather, with the 
habitual conviction that we deserve nothing 
and are content that it should be so, do we get 
into right relations either with our Father in 
heaven or with the brothers and sisters round 
about us.’ + 

Grace stands not only for a gracious will and 
disposition, and for an undeserved gift and 
‘manifestation of that will, but it ee a 
1 James Moffatt. 
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certain manner of bestowal. It is inseparable 
from the idea of beauty. It means that not 
only has a kind thing been graciously done, but 
gracefully also. This idea of the beauty of 
moral qualities does not take its true place in 
our minds. It is clear from the merest glance 
at this lovely world, that God delights in 
beautiful things and wishes us to do so also. 
Why is the earth clothed year by year un- 
tiringly with such gorgeous vestments? Why 
does the wave ‘ fold its supple roundness’ on 
the beach with such consummate grace and 
music? Why such blue heavens, such bold 
mountains, such shimmering wastes of sea, such 
lavish sunset glories, such an unspeakable 
apocalypse of spring every year? Because it 
is a truth that beauty is something dear to the 
heart of the Creator. This has been shown in 
numberless ways, but in its perfection only in 
Jesus, who never did an unseemly thing, but 
who was full of “ grace and truth,’ and who did 
all things ‘ beautifully.’ Clement of Alexandria 
says, “ He is so lovely as to be alone loved by 
us, whose hearts are set on the true beauty.’ 

‘ When I am tempted to doubt the goodness 
of God and the essential sanity of the universe,’ 
says Studdert Kennedy, ‘the first challenge I 
have to meet is the challenge of beauty, the 
sheer beauty of God’s world. When my soul 
has given up the fight for faith and tries to 
sneer at life, God hoists again the flags of dawn 
or blows His trumpet from the hills and brings 
me humbly back again.’ 


I know what beauty is, for Thou 
Hast set the world within my heart ; 
Of me Thou madest it a part ; 

T never loved it more than now. 


But I leave all, O Son of man, 
Put off my shoes, and come to Thee, 
Most lovely Thou of all I see, 

Most potent Thou of all that can ! 


2. The Grace of Jesus Christ.—In the strictest 
sense we can say that Jesus Christ is the incar- 
nation of grace. In Him we see it full-orbed. 
He makes it concrete for our vision; He gives 
us a perfect picture of what would otherwise 
have been but a vague idea. 

Think, for instance, of that wonderful 
graciousness of mind and heart that was His. 
There was nothing beyond the reach of His 
sympathies. His very enemies were not safe 
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from that great-hearted love of His, which, 
like the sun, shone on the barren desert as well 
as the fruitful field, and, like the rain, fell on 
the just and the unjust, the thankless and 
the evil. He wept over callous Jerusalem, and 


fickle Capernaum; He sorrowed over those | 


who rejected His message ; He mingled inter- 
cessions with the jeers and mockings of His 
murderers. What a love was this! 

Think, too, of the ‘ fair, fit form,’ which the 
graciousness of Jesus took in His words and 
deeds. How simple, yet how profound are the 
truths He utters! You cannot alter a word 
of His discourses, even in the fragmentary form 
in which they have come to us, without spoiling 
their antithesis, their symmetry, their balance 
of thought. He makes the flowers and the 
birds, the skies and the seasons, enforce the 
laws of His Kingdom with such simplicity and 
force, that we might almost say that the lily 
and the sparrow, the springing corn and the 
sunset, were made expressly to serve as parables 
of the Higher Life. And the deeds of kindness 
which He wrought were so graciously done that 
the world will never lose pleasure in reading 
them. He stoops to bless little children, and 
there is not a mother’s heart that is not moved. 
He bends low over the sinner, and His whisper 
of pardon unlooses the burden of our guilt as 
we read. He casts a look of grief at a disciple 
who denied Him, and there rise before us 
our own shameful denials, shirkings of duty, 
failures of love. He bows His head on the 
Cross, and honours the beloved disciple with 
the precious charge of His widowed mother, 
and henceforth the world’s pity enfolds every 
widowed wife and bereaved mother as special 
objects for its sympathy. ‘ Sorrow is sanctified, 
for He has wept; labour is sweet, for He has 
toiled; the grave is only a resting place, for 
He has lain therein.’ God has sent other 
teachers before and since to show the rigid 
path of duty, and to reveal or emphasize the 
eternal law of righteousness; but He sent His 
Son to make that way beautiful, and that law 
winsome. 

It is this charm with which Christ invests 
goodness, truth, and self-sacrifice, which fre- 
quently constitutes the meaning of the word 
grace as applied to Him. But it goes deeper 
- far than even that, embracing the gift of Him- 
self. ‘Have this grace in you which was in 
Christ Jesus ’"—that is the impulse to give our- 
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selves freely for others, not counting the cost. 
There is nothing in history like the perfect 
giving of the Son of God for the sin of the world. 
The Cross of Jesus is the climax and crown of 
all grace ; we see it there in the utmost reach 
of its possibilities and its power, for it conquers 
the world’s sin. 


3. The Power of Christ’s Grace-—What is the 
power of Christ’s grace? Its power is to inspire 
us with its own quality, to fill us with an ade- 
quate response to its wonderful appeal. 

For there is still another group of meanings 
for this many-coloured word. It stands not 
only for the gracious disposition and will of 
God, and for the unspeakable gift of His dear 
Son, and for the charm and winsomeness with 
which He invested holiness, but it stands for 
the answering quality which it calls forth in 
those on whom it is bestowed. Love awakens 
love, as hate incites hate; the grace of God 
reappears as grace of life in man. A mag- 
nanimous act may be absolutely disinterested, 
and yet it is legitimately expected that it will 
call forth a worthy response. So we read of 
the ‘ Christian graces ’—Christ repeating Him- 
self in His people. When we consider the 
Perfect Life, and then remember that we are 
called upon to follow in His steps, our hearts 
fail within us, for how can we who are so frail 
follow one so strong, who ‘ knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth’? Yet this is 
the most remarkable feature of the example 
of Jesus Christ that what seems in itself im- 
possible is yet through Him attainable. The 
highest goodness the world has ever seen is 
imitable, because it is full of grace as well as 
truth. When we hear Jesus saying, “ Know 
ye what I have done unto you? .. . I have 
given you an example’; our heart leaps to 
the call, and, forgetting all our weakness, we 
say,‘ Yea, Lord, I will follow Thee whither- 
soever Thou goest.’? We see the uniqueness of 
Jesus not only in the accomplishment of great 
deeds, but in the perfect doing of ordinary 
things; and as all of us have to be constantly 
doing these, we can see that it needs only the 
spirit of Jesus to make these little things the 
channels of a noble and Divine spirit. We 
‘copy Him we serve’ by imbibing His gracious 
spirit, His love, His purity, His truth, His 
patience—in a word, His grace—and then acting 
as it prompts Us. 
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Are we helping our Lord in the fulfilment of 
His world-purpose? Are we giving ourselves 
into His shaping hands so that He may mould 
us, not merely in the broad outlines, but in 
detail, in those finer lines that make the perfect 
whole,? It is not enough to be true, to be 
upright, to be humble, to be full of faith; we 
must have all these things in us in a ‘ gracious ’ 
way; we must have them as Jesus had; the 
bloom must be on our virtues, because His life 
and spirit are in our hearts.+ 

4 You remember we were talking about 
poetry the other day. Have you ever noticed 
how the word comes in the Ephesians? It is 
the Greek that reveals it, as usual. In the 
2nd chapter and 10th verse, ‘ we are his work- 
manship ’ can be translated ‘ we are his poem.’ 
. . . Fancy the Christian character beg the 
poetry of God! Just as nature, then, is the 
work or poem of God, with suns, stars, seas, 
and summers for its glowing imagery and ex- 
quisite laws for its glorious music ; so Christian 
character is the work or poem of God setting 
forth in its virtues and graces His sublimest 
thoughts. If the earth be poetry, so to speak, 
what must be the perfection of that poetry of 
God, which finds expression not in clay but in 
character. As someone has said, ‘ When the 
will of God finds true utterance in our life the 
grandeur and beauty of human character make 
the loftiest strains of Homer, Dante, or Milton 
poor.’ ? 

4] On the west coast of Scotland near Oban 
there are two railway bridges that offer a 
startling contrast to the eye. One is at Connell 
Ferry, where the Ballachulish railway branches 
northwards from the Oban line. It has to cross 
Loch Etive near the Falls of Lora, and lies a 
little west of the magnificent mountain called 
Ben Cruachan. No bridge has a grander situa- 
tion. But what is this bridge to look at? Very 
like the black scaffolding at a pit-head, or like 
some huge cranes leaning over a quarry side. 
The way the huge girders lean half over and 
support one another may be very clever as 
engineering, but it is a blot on the landscape. 
A few miles further north the railway comes to 
Loch Creran, another branch of the sea that runs 
like Loch Etive far in among the hills; and once 
again, to save the long journey round the head 
of the loch, a bridge is required. But the bridge 


1B. Griffith-Jones, Faith and LU sAhoationc 266. 
2 A Memoir of Malcolm Archibald, 1 


at Loch Creran is a very different structure. 
Two fine granite towers, like little church 
steeples, stand at each end, and between them 
the bridge is carried by steel ropes, which hang 
in a graceful curve. The whole bridge is fair | 
to the eye, and harmonizes with the lovely 
scenery all around. It too carries the train 
safely over. It is no stronger than the other 
bridge but surely it is a better bridge, because 
it is not only useful but beautiful as well.t 


The Significance of the Trinity 


2 Cor. xiii. 14.—‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all.’ 
Hire we have the essence of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and in a form which is at once simple 
and practical. This is no abstract and intricate 
doctrinal statement, but the utterance of an 
aspiration that each of St Paul’s converts may 
be brought into relationship with each of the 
Persons of the Trinity and share in the love of 
the Father, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 


1. The History of the Doctrine.—lf we ask 
how the Church came to accept this doctrine, 
the answer is very simple. The early Church 
inherited from the Jews an intense belief that 
God is one, and this belief was constantly 
strengthened and deepened by study of the 
Old Testament, and by horror at the shameful 
wickedness and childish folly of the polytheistic 
heathen religions of the Roman Empire. It is 
impossible to read the early Fathers of the 
Church without recognizing the horror and 
contempt they have for the worship of the many 
gods of the heathen. 

But at the same time Christians had the 
plain words of the New Testament to prove : 
(1) that Jesus claimed a position, and an auth- 
ority, which it would have been blasphemy to 
have claimed if He were not God; and (2) that 
the New Testament writers used language of 
Jesus Christ which they could not have used 
unless they had thought of Jesus as indeed 
‘ over all, God blessed for ever.’ Let any candid 
man read the New Testament, stopping and 
asking himself from time to time, “ Could Jesus 
have spoken thus unless He claimed to be 
Divine ? ’ and ‘ Could the writer have used such 

1 R. W. Stewart. 
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words of Jesus unless he himself believed that 
Jesus was God?’ and he will be forced to 
answer both questions in the negative. And 
the spiritual experience of the early Christians, 
as of all Christians in all ages, bore out and 
supported these claims. When they knew Jesus 
they knew Him as God. 

But exactly the same is true of God the Holy 
Ghost. The early Christians felt, as Christians 
have always felt and still feel, that the Holy 
Spirit who dwelt in them, teaching them, 
guiding them, and inspiring them to newness 
of life, was no vague influence or feeling, but a 
Personal Being, whom they could know, and 
between whom and their souls there could be 
real intercourse. And when they turned to 
the New Testament they found that it was as 
a ‘ Person’ that Jesus had spoken of the Holy 
Spirit, describing His active working as guide, 
teacher, and inspirer of the Church. And all 
writers of the New Testament use similar 


language. 
So the early Church was forced to believe the 
two facts, that God is one, and that the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God. But this is precisely the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is firmly based on the teaching of 
Holy Scripture, and on the witness of Chris- 
tian experience in all ages. The Church must 
hold both sides of the doctrine. In loyalty 
to Scripture and in loyalty to her own spirit- 
ual experience she dare not give up either side 
of the truth. Both statements must be true, 
both must be taught and believed.t 

It took Christians nearly four centuries to 
find the right words to express their meaning ; 
St Augustine was the first writer thoroughly 
to work out the doctrine. But the main line 
of thought is continuously the same from the 
writings of St Paul onward. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Church had to fight hard for the honour 
of our Lord and His twofold nature as true God 
and true Man; so that other doctrines were 
left comparatively unexplored. Some Fathers, 
nevertheless, wrote about the Trinity; and all 
the time the mind of the Church was gradually 
feeling its way towards a statement in words 
of what all already believed in their hearts. 


2. The Meaning of the Doctrine.— Hear, O 
Israel,’ said Jesus, when challenged to lay down 
the foundation stone of the faith, ‘Hear, O 
' 1 Peter Green, Our Heavenly Father, 91. 


Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’ What- 
ever the Trinity does mean, it assuredly does 
not mean that there are three Gods; neither 
does it mean that there are three persons, in 
the sense in which we use the term ‘ person.’ 
We ordinarily understand by the word a single 
human life, a life living, seemingly at least, a 
separate and independent existence. Augustine, 
the acutest and profoundest theologian of the 
Catholic Church, says that the word leads us to 
think of Father, Son, and Spirit as mechanically 
distinct, instead of livingly interpenetrating one 
another. Nevertheless, unless there is plurality 
of existence in the Godhead, we cannot properly 
speak of it as a unity. Unity is the harmonious 
action of one or more subsistences, a unit is not 
unity. It is, therefore, we, who believe the plur- 
ality of the Godhead, and who believe in that 
plurality in unity, who are the true Unitarians. 

The faith of the Trinity is the faith that the 
inner life of Godhead is no awful solitude but 
a society which yet is one. It is a society of 
three ‘ Persons,’ the type of the perfect society. 
If you have two it may be a case of mutual 
selfishness, mutual self-admiration. It means 
that God in His essential nature is not a solitary 
unit outside whom nothing exists, and complete 
in Himself, but at the heart of God’s being there 
is an element of fellowship or social harmony. 

4] The complex God of the Athanasian Creed 
may be an enigma for the intellect; but He is 
far less likely to gather the mystery and cruelty 
of a Sultan than the lonely god of Omar or 
Mahomet. The heart of humanity, especially 
of European humanity, is certainly much more 
satisfied by the strange hints and symbols that 
gather round the Trinitarian idea, the image 
of a council at which mercy pleads as well as 
justice, the conception of a sort of liberty and 
variety existing even in the inmost chamber of 
the world. For Western religion has always 
felt keenly the idea ‘ it is not well for man to be 
alone.’ The social instinct asserted itself every- 
where, as when the Eastern idea of hermits was 
practically expelled by the Western idea of 
monks, So even asceticism became brotherly ; 
and the Trappists were sociable even when they 
were silent. If this love of a living complexity . 
be our test, it is certainly healthier to have the 
Trinitarian religion than the Unitarian. For to 
us Trinitarians (if I may say it with reverence) 
—to us God Himself is a society.t 

1G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, 248. 
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3. The Value of the Doctrine.—The devotional 
approach to God is obviously richer and fuller 
if He be a Trinity. There are different tempera- 
ments and different types of mind in worship, 
as in all else. Men approach God not by one 
road, but by many. To some it is God the 
Fathéf who appeals most strongly to heart, 
mind, and will. Some apprehend God best as 
the Creator, the law-giver. With others, the 
vast majority, it is Christ Jesus, that figure 
upon the page of history, who touches the soul 
most easily, most effectively. Then there are 
those like the saints and mystics of all ages, 
choice spirits who find God, not so much in the 
world without, not so much in the man Christ 
Jesus, as in what the Quaker friends call the 
inner light, the voice of conscience, a living 
power which they find within their soul. Or 
men find God in the fellowship of kindred souls 
here on earth. That is to say, men are aware 
somehow of the Divine presence when they 
share a common life one with another. We 
speak of the fellowship and communion of the 
Holy Spirit. So the doctrine of the Trinity 
means that, whether we worship God as Father, 
as Son, as Holy Spirit, in every single case it 
is one and the same whose presence is mediated 
to the waiting and worshipping soul. 

{| In the sanctuaries of the twenty monasteries 
on the summit of Mount Athos, the Holy 
Mountain of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
may be seen sacred pictures intended to re- 
present the doctrine of the Trinity. In that 
vast and, to nearly all Englishmen, unknown 
Communion, ‘everywhere, in public and in 
private, the sacred picture is the consecrating 
element—in the corner of every room, at the 
corner of every street, over gateways, in offices, 
in steamers, in stations, in taverns.’ With 
those on Mount Athos, as you stand at one 
side, you see only the figure of our Saviour on 
His Cross; as you stand at the other, you see 
only the Heavenly Dove; as you stand in 
front, you see only the Ancient of Days, the 
Eternal Father. 

Again, since the very nature of God is social, 
therefore our Christian faith can be fully 
expressed only in social relationship. That is 
why we are told to love our neighbours. That 
is why it is said a man cannot love God unless 
he loves his neighbour. It needs a Christian 
- society rather than a Christian individual to 
reflect the life of the Triune or social Deity. 


The Church is a society organized on a Christian 
basis, and it exists as a fellowship in order to 
embody the Christian ideal in the relationships 
of member with member and then to realize 
the Christian ideal in the life of the world. 
That Christian ideal can only be realized, 
whether in the Church or the world, in connec- 
tion with the truth implicit in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. How can we blend a number of 
individual preferences into a single society ? 
How are we going to create social unity out of 
personal diversity? How can we combine 
individual liberty with the social order? It is 
the problem of Labour and Capital; it is the 
international problem. It appears in the social 
problem. The doctrine of the Trinity gives us 
confidence and hope. It assures us that the 
problems of the social order which vex us here 
on earth have already been solved at the heart 
of the Eternal. There are three Persons, but 
there is social identity. The Godhead is a 
perfect fellowship of three in one, one in three, 
diversity in unity, unity in diversity. The 
power of the Divine love once manifest in Jesus 
Christ is now mediated to the souls of men by 
the Holy Spirit. The most stubborn problems 
of human society will yield whenever we carry 
into social relationships with the same spirit, 
the same love one for another. In the worship 
of the Triune God and nothing else the Church 
holds the secret whereby the social dreams of © 
prophets and idealists some day will be realized. 
In that doctrine is the promise of the Kingdom 
of God, the Divine and perfect society estab- 
lished on earth, as it is in heaven. 

4, The social worker meets many tragic dis- 
appointments. The days have a weight of 
knowledge of human vice and sordidness which 
sometimes becomes almost too heavy to bear. 
But if the friend of man can look up from 
human selfishness and realize that unselfishness 
reigns supreme in the life of God, a new light 
comes into his sky. He believes in the human 
social synthesis with a new faith. He commits 
himself to human brotherhood with a new 
assurance. He goes forward through many 
dull and disillusioning days with a new light in 
his eyes and a new joy in his heart. His social 
hope has a solid place in the constitution of 
things. It is as firm and dependable as the 
very nature of Almighty God.t 


1 L. H. Hough, The Eyes of Faith, 180. 
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THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


2 Cor. xiii. 14—‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 


Ghost, be with you all.’ 


TuHEsE words constitute what has been known 
from the beginning as the Apostolic Benediction, 
and with them it has been customary to close 
public worship. The Benediction is, indeed, 
sometimes pronounced in other forms, but this 
verse has been accepted as the usual one in 
every section of Christ’s Church. It is the 
fitting conclusion of Divine Service, and a 
prayer that the comfort and the blessing of His 
gospel may abide continually with His people. 

Yet, familiar as the Apostolic Benediction is 
to us, it may be we have never really asked 
ourselves what it actually means or is intended 
to suggest; or what is signified by the terms 
grace, love, communion. It is worthy of our 
attentive study; for, though the ideas con- 
tained in it are of course found in many other 
passages, nowhere else are they stated with 
such conciseness and care. And the practically 
universal adoption of this prayer as the con- 
cluding utterance of Christian worship is itself 
a. proof that it embodies the essence of the 
Christian faith and expresses the deepest 
longings of the believing heart. 


I 
Tue GRACE OF THE LorD Jesus CHRIST 


1. The first thing that strikes one in studying 
the Benediction is the order of the petitions. 
When we speak of the Christian idea of God 
we say, ‘The Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are one God’; and so we would naturally 
have expected the Apostle to mention ‘ the love 
of God’ first and after that ‘the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ But it is for good reasons 
that he reverses this sequence. Although logic- 
ally the love of the Father precedes the grace 
of the Son, yet historically and as a matter of 
fact it is only through Christ that we come to 
know God as Father: we would never have 
realized the love of God had it not been for the 
revelation of it in the life and teaching of Jesus. 
“No man hath seen God at any time: but the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.’ It is 


through the holiness and redeeming mercy of 
the Word made flesh that we discover the good- 
ness and tenderness of the Father’s heart. 
Thus the Apostolic Benediction follows the 
order of history and experience. 


2. Christ’s Person is described by a series of 
titles which, conventional as they may seem to 
us from agelong use, were full of eloquent 
significance to Christians of the first age. It 
is only in recent years that we have begun to 
understand something of what was implied— 
and was intended to be implied—by attributing 
the title of ‘The Lord’ to Christ, or how far 
back in the first century it constituted a bold 
challenge to the world-power. At a time when 
it was officially used of the reigning Emperor, 
as the all-supreme ruler of the world, and even 
as semi-Divine, the employment of this designa- 
tion to denote the reign of the Ascended Christ 
consciously and deliberately claimed for Him 
eternal supremacy over all the world and over 
all worldly powers in His Divine right. It was 
a fearless assertion of faith. It was a glorious 
prophecy. In no uncertain tone it declared the 
eternal Godhead of our Lord. And the names 
attached to it tell of His Incarnation: ‘ Jesus,’ 
the Son of Man; ‘Christ,’ the promised 
Redeemer. In the shortest possible compass 
the very sum of Christology is here contained. 


3. What are we to understand by the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Grace is kindness 
freely bestowed on those who do not deserve 
it: it is the goodness that imparts its blessings 
to such as have no claim upon them. And 
when we think of Christ as He is portrayed in 
the New Testament, we see that this was His 
primary characteristic: the magnanimity with 
which He treated men. 

This was manifested in three ways. First of 
all it appeared in His ministry, as He went 
about domg good. Every reader of the gospel 
must be impressed by the compassion which 
He showed for the sick, and His eagerness to 
heal the afflicted; and yet that was not the 
highest revelation of His grace. Pity for the 
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suffering is the instinct of every kind heart: 
it rejoices to relieve the sorrowful and helpless 
wherever it can. Such ready kindness is mani- 
fest throughout the record of the Gospels, but 
the grace of Christ was something far beyond 
that. It was not merely the instinctive com- 
passion of a generous soul ; it was the deliberate 
giving of His best to the unworthy: to those 
whose condition was a grief to Him. We see 
this in the trouble that He took to arouse the 
indifferent, to regain the wanderer, to uplift the 
degraded, to bring hope into lives that were 
ruined and wasted. All this implied infinite 
patience and forbearance: the sacrifice of His 
time and thought and His very heart’s blood 
for men and women who were deemed outcasts 
by respectable society and written down as 
hopeless. His teaching, too, was but the ex- 
position of the principles that ruled His own 
action. He never wearied proclaiming forgive- 
ness to the sinful, and a hearty welcome to the 
penitent, however far they had gone astray. 
The grace of Christ, His large-hearted magnan- 
imity, was the central note of His ministry. 

This grace expressed itself supremely in His 
death. ‘No man taketh my life from me,’ 
He said, ‘I lay it down of myself’: and ‘I lay 
down my life for the sheep.’ That life had 
been a daily sacrifice for men, but in laying it 
down, and enduring the shame of the Cross 
that He might bring them to God, He made 
the final sacrifice for their sakes, and gave the 
supreme proof of His endless loving-kindness. 

| When Lincoln’s body was brought from 
Washington to Illinois it passed through Albany 
and, as it was carried through the street, they 
say a coloured woman stood upon the curb and 
lifted her little son as far as she could reach 
above the heads of the crowd and was heard to 
say to him, ‘ Take a long look, honey. He died 
for you.’ + 

But we have to remember that behind all 
the self-surrender of His human life and of 
His death there lay another great act of sacri- 
fice—His being born into our flesh. As John 
expresses it, “ The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ He through whom the worlds were 
made stooped to become a creature, subject to 
all the restricting conditions of time and space. 
An unspeakable mystery ; but the heart of the 
gospel. This it was that filled St Paul with 
‘wondering awe and reverence. ‘ Ye know the 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Hope of the World,-277. 
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grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye ‘through his poverty might’ be rich.’ 
And again, ‘ Tae this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men.’ 
That unspeakable self-devotion preceded all the 
self-denials we see in His ministry and on the 
Cross, and gives to them their deepest meaning, 
as the acts, not merely of a good man, but of 
the Incarnate Son of God. 


So the Lord of all things, 
Caring for His own, 

Even for the small things 
Left His golden throne. 


Down the mystic stairway, 
To the bourne of earth, 
Of the womb of Mary, 
By a human birth, 


Came the Sun of Healing 
Above human ken, 

All His might concealing 
From the sons of men. 


That He might precede them, 
Out of pain and strife, 
Head them, join them, teach them, 
lead them 
Into fuller life.t 


4. It is that grace of Christ, the reigning Lord, 
which in the Benediction St Paul prays may 
be with the Corinthian Church. It was always 
with the Apostle himself. He never forgot that 
he was saved by grace. Right down to the 
close of his ministry it went with him, and when 
he was an old man he spoke of himself as once a 
‘blasphemer and a persecutor’; but he adds, 

‘the grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant 
with faith and love,’ for ‘ this is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief.’ It was this thought of the 
gospel as an act of free, unmerited grace, that 
filled his heart with adoring love and made him 
unwearied in his service of the Master. So, if 
we keep this thought of salvation as an act of 
grace ever before us, it will make us humble 

1 John W. Taylor, The Doorkeeper, 5. 
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and loving and eager to serve a Saviour who has 
done so much for us. 

§] Sir Walter Scott tells of a man whose life 
had been spared by another when he was seeking 
his death, and when his sword had been restored 
to the disarmed antagonist, he gave him it back, 
saying, ‘ Henceforth I am your servant till life 
is done. You have made me yours by this act 
of grace.’ 


II 
Tue Love or Gop 


1. When we go on to say, “ And the love of 
God,’ what do we mean by the phrase? We 
mean that the self-sacrifice displayed in the 
ministry and the Cross of Christ is a revelation 
of the very heart of God: a revelation of God’s 
own love for the children of men. Sometimes 
a contrast has been drawn between the gentle- 
ness of Christ and the severity of God; as if 
God had been disinclined to pardon the sinner, 
till Christ interposed and stood in the sinner’s 
place. Nothing can be further from the truth 
of the gospel than such teaching. The whole 
faith of Jesus is utterly opposed to any such 
conception. Nor does St Paul, whose theology 
is sometimes pictured as a misrepresentation of 
the mind of his Master at this point, depart 
from it. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself ;’ ‘God commendeth his 
own love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’ Jesus offered a 
sacrifice to an already Self-sacrificing Father ; 
He made a companion sacrifice, through which 
God’s will might be achieved. There is a Divine 
comradeship in self-giving in Gethsemane and 
at Calvary. Father and Son are one in their 
_ patient endurance of that which men inflict 
upon them. God Himself acknowledges this 
mysterious principle that only by bearing sin 
can it be destroyed, and that love alone is power 
where the lives of His children are concerned. 
Love must suffer where there is sin, and in 
suffering it redeems. It was a man who knew 
Calvary who wrote : ‘ God is love.’ + 
_ 4| I remember one night in the Mediterranean 

we passed quite close to Stromboli, the famous 
island volcano which rises sheer out of the sea. 
It was after dinner and almost dark. Suddenly 
there was a great burst of flame from the crater 
at the summit. Huge tongues of flame shot up 
1H. S. Coffin, The Meaning of the Cross, 138. 
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hundreds of feet into the sky, lighting up the 
ocean for miles around. Tons of molten rock 
were thrown up into the air. Through our 
glasses it was possible to distinguish red-hot 
boulders racing down the mountain-side, and 
gradually a stream of lava forced its way almost 
to the sea. For many hours—when our vessel 
had slipped westwards towards the last linger- 
ing light of sunset which lay upon the horizon, 
when the bold outline of Stromboli was lost in 
the gathering shadows of night—that red-hot 
stream of lava, like some awful, open wound, 
gashed the darkness. What did it mean? It 
meant that for a few hours there had been 
revealed those great fires which had been burning 
in the mountain’s heart since the foundation of 
the world. 


I sometimes think about the Cross, 
And shut my eyes, and try to see 
The cruel nails and crown of thorns, 
And Jesus, crucified for me. 


But, even could I see Him die, 

I could but see a little part 

Of that great Love, which, like a fire, 
Is always burning in His heart. 


2. Here is the final truth which our souls 
crave to know, and without which they cannot 
be at rest. For it tells us that He who created 
the heavens and the earth is our Redeemer : 
that we are not at the mercy of those iron laws 
that govern the material universe, that our life 
and all its concerns are in the hands of Him 
who is the lover of our souls. And if that is so, 
the thousand perplexities and sorrows we have 
to face cease to be a cruel fate that crushes us ; 
they become a Divine discipline through which 
we are being led by One who understands us 
better than we understand ourselves, and whose 
purpose is to make us sharers in His blessed life. 
When we once realize that the world is under 
the ordering of a God whose name is Love we 
lift up our heads ; we can look forward to the 
future without fear, however dark the skies 
may be: for like a child in its mother’s arms 
we rest ourselves in the love of God. 

4] ‘ Man often seems,’ says the German trader 
in Conrad’s story, ‘to have come into a place 
where he is not wanted. Else why should he 
want all the place? Why does he go about 

1 LL. D. Weatherhead, His Life and Ours, 275. 
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talking about the stars disturbing the blades of 
grass?’ St Augustine knew the answer. ‘ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and there is no rest 
for us till we find our rest in Thee.’ We cannot 
face life without fear, or even enjoy its happi- 
ness to the full, unless we know that, whatever 
happens, ‘ we cannot drift beyond His love and 
care.’ The basis of unshakable stability is to 
know that we are loved of God.t 


The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure universal Love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy mercies move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love.? 


Ill 
Tue CoMMUNION OF THE HoLy GuHosT 


1. The Holy Spirit is the Agent by whom 
God works in the hearts of men ; through whom 
He renews, illumines, sanctifies them. Hence 
He is always represented in Scripture as the 
gift of God to man, and is in fact God Himself 
as a Spirit in contact with human spirits. When 
Christ was about to depart He said to the 
disciples, ‘I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
truth’: ‘ He will guide you into all the truth’ : 
‘for he shall not speak of himself.’ ‘ He shall 
receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you.’ 
The work of the Spirit is to interpret Christ 
to us, to enable us to realize our need of Him, 
and to be a renewing power in our lives. The 
redemption that God has wrought out for us 
in His Son will be in vain for us, if we do not 
accept it, if we do not make it our own. For 
this we require to have our understanding 
enlightened, our conscience quickened and a 
new vision of God in His holiness and mercy ; 
and we can attain this only by the gracious 
working in us of the Spirit. But God gives 
the Spirit to all that ask Him. He who freely 
gave His own Son, cannot but freely give the 
Spirit without whom the death on Calvary 
would be of no avail. The one gift has no 
meaning without the other. They are insepar- 
able parts of God’s purpose of grace. 


2. It is easy to see now why the Apostle 
speaks of the ‘ communion of the Holy Ghost.’ 


1 James Reid, The Springs of Life, 12. 
2 Charles Wesley. 


For it is through the Spirit’s influence that we 
are brought into union and fellowship with 
Christ and with the Father whom He revealed. 
But fellowship with another implies that we 
are of the same mind with him, that we are 
animated by the same motives. What, then, 
was the mind of Christ? It may be summed 
up in the words—a holy love. First, Holiness ; 
He had a passion for purity and righteousness ; 
sin was hateful to Him. And, second, Love : 
His purity was not self-centred, it longed to 
communicate itself to others, to overcome their 
evil with good. The love of Christ was rooted 
in righteousness. It was wide as the poles from 
that mere emotional kindliness which is full of 
indulgence even to what is false or wrong. It 
could be severe: it often was, as when He 
rebuked the Pharisees, or when He drove the 
money-changers out of the Temple Courts which 
they desecrated. Yet He laboured with un- 
wearied devotion to rescue the offenders, and 
restore them to goodness. A holy love: that 
describes Christ; and it describes God also, 
who cannot look upon sin, and yet who com- 
mends His love by the redemption of the sinner. 
In like manner the Spirit that God gives us 
is a Spirit of holy love, that unites us in a 
glad communion with God as our Father 
and Redeemer, and draws out our hearts into 
fellowship with men. It binds us to the com- 
munion of saints, to the great brotherhood 
throughout the world who share our common 
faith and hope; and it inspires us with com- 
passion for those who know not the love of 
God in Jesus Christ, and with an eager longing 
to impart to them the blessings of the gospel. 

Thus it is the Holy Spirit that reveals to us 
both the grace of Christ and the love of God, 
that opens our eyes to see them in all their 
glory, that teaches and aids us to adore and 
respond to that Divine goodness that has done 
so much and endured so much for our salvation. 
If we have received that Spirit, we shall have 
the same mind that was in Christ ; and if that 
means anything it means unselfishness, it means 
a generous heart, a forgiving temper, a readiness 
to bear burdens for others, and to give them of 
our best. We cannot have the fellowship of 
the Spirit if we are destitute of these qualities : 
if we are in the habit of cherishing grudges, or 
if we take more pleasure in fault-finding and 
captious criticism than in recognizing the good 
that is in others and in seeking to strengthen 
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it, and in cheering their hearts in the service of 
God. What is it that makes fellowship deep 
and true and lasting—is it not love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, goodness? And these are the 
fruits of the Spirit. 


May the grace of Christ our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favour 
Rest upon us from above. 


Thus may we abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess, in sweet communion, 
Joys which earth cannot afford.+ 


Grace, Love, and Fellowship 


2 Cor. xiii. 14.—‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all.’ 


Grace, love, fellowship—they are the three 
words that Christian thought made its own— 
the threefold expression of the gospel that it 
brought to men. What is the true foundation 
of life? Love. And how does love express 
itself? In grace. And what is its ultimate 
veal Fellowship. So the three words, like 

lis in perfect tune, ring their changes through 
the New Testament. And always their source 
and goal is in the being of God. He is the 
Source of all love, the Author of all grace, the 
Creator of all fellowship. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity was an 
attempt to give expression to facts of experi- 
ence. It is always difficult to translate experi- 
ence into terms of theology. Our definitions 
seem hard and cold when we compare them 
with the living truth that they try to express, 
But in these words St Paul tells us what he 
and those to whom he wrote felt about God 
long before the need arose for a formulated 
doctrinal statement. He was conscious of a 
threefold impact of the Divine on the life of 
the world. He bowed in wonder and gratitude 
before the grace of Jesus Christ, in infinite 
condescension that had brought the Divine to 
serve and suffer for men; and he saw behind 
the grace the boundless ocean of love from which 

1 John Newton. 
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it flowed down. And he knew that a power 
and a Presence was working among men, break- 
ing down barriers of separation, transforming 
human characters, drawing men upwards. Love 
had shown itself in three aspects—as an eternal 
truth, as an historic fact, and as a transforming 
power. God had reached down both His hands 
into the world of men, and in one hand was 
grace, and in the other fellowship. Was it 
strange that he should think of the threefold 
love as the expression of a threefold life ? 

{God as Holy Love we name the Father, 
this same eternal God as making the sacrifice 
of love and appearing in one finite spirit for our 
redemption, we name the Son; God filling as 
new life the hearts to which His Son has become 
a revelation, we name the Spirit. In this con- 
fession we resume the best it has been given 
us to know of the eternal God our Saviour.t 


1. The Love of God.—What do we mean by 
the love of God? We mean that the ultimate 
reality is neither blind force nor arbitrary 
despotism—that the power behind all existence 
is not only life, but moral, and therefore per- 
sonal life. We make our supreme venture of 
faith when we declare, in face of all that seems 
to shriek against our creed, that God is love. 
It is, perhaps, the only truth about God, in 
His essential being, that our human faculties 
can grasp. We may speak of the omnipotence 
or the omniscience of God, but what kind of 
idea can we form of what the words mean? It 
is only as love that ultimate reality can have 
any meaning for us. The veiled figure is still 
veiled, but there is a light that shines through 
the veil, and in that light we live. Yet there 
is something that awakens awe in the thought 
of the love of God. For will not infinite love 
be a consuming fire? Finite beings may live 
before an infinite being indifferent to them ; 
but must not infinite love draw all finite life 
into itself? So the thought of the love of God 
has often led to the pantheistic idea of the 
merging of all finite being in God. Even human 
love does not desire to destroy that which it 
loves, for then love would have slain itself. It 
wants to give without stint, and it wants to 
receive as fully as it gives. Its channels of 
expression are grace and fellowship. Are these 
things an imperfect reflection of a deeper truth 
about the being of God ? 

1H. R. Mackintosh. 
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2. The Grace of Christ—God’s love throbs 
through the universe in one great pulse of life. 
In a million forms the universe responds to His 
impact. But now the scene changes. God is 
no longer serene in His heaven ; He is struggling 
and suffering, identifying Himself with the 
creatures that He has made, becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. That 
is what St Paul means by the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Grace is love acting, initiating, 
breaking down barriers, overcoming obstacles. 
If we think of love as an ocean, grace is the tide 
coming in; if we think of love as the light of 
the universe, grace is the light that struggles 
through the mists, till the mountain-tops and 
the valleys are bathed in sunshine. It is the 
idea of grace that delivers us from a pantheistic. 
conception of God. For grace has no meaning 
unless there is a real distinction between giver 
and receiver. Grace is the word that expresses 
the creative activity of God. Creation is not 
manufacture, but generation. There is an 
eternal generation that makes Fatherhood and 
Sonship a reality within the Being of God; and 
there is a reflection of that eternal generation in 
the evolution of a universe of living creatures 
with power to will and act. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is God limiting Himself so 
that the life of the universe may not be over- 
whelmed, and the finite swallowed up in the 
infinite. And the same grace that called the 
universe into being interposed to save it from 
destruction. God is absolute, self-contained, 
infinite, needing nothing outside Himself for 
the completeness of His Being. But God is 
also fulfillmg Himself in the whole order and 
life of the universe, giving reality to existence, 
stooping from His self-contained life to take 
upon Him the form of a servant, to be made in 
the likeness of men, to become obedient unto 
death. So the love of God becomes the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. The Fellowship of the Spirit.—Yet love is 
something more than grace. Love is not 
content to give, it asks for a response to its 
giving. It is the interchange of service in which 
it finds its fulfilment. So love is fellowship. 
But how can there be any fellowship between 
the Creator and His creatures, between finite 
beings and an infinite God? There is only one 
way—the fellowship of men with God must be 
somehow the expression of an inner fellowship 


of God with Himself. So, as the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ means that God is always 
giving, the fellowship of the Holy Ghost means 
that the life that God gives is always returning 
to Him again. At the springs of human 
thought and will there is a channel through 
which God comes in. It is only when that 
channel is choked with the refuse of human 
sin that He cannot enter, and then communion 
with God becomes impossible, and the spiritual 
faculties of our being become paralysed. So 
we see God in another aspect of His beg. It 
is because we believe in the Holy Spirit that we 
think of all lives as ultimately one life—one, 
not by the gradual loss of personal identity, as 
a million raindrops fall into the sea, but one as a 
million atoms are one, because they obey one 
law and are controlled by one vital influence. 
The Church is the name that we give to a social 
order in which men are consciously one, because 
the one Spirit makes each life the expression of 
Himself. If this ideal is so imperfectly realized 
in the churches that we know, that is only the 
evidence of our failure to recognize the real 
meaning of our religion. 


Let us think our way back. The great need 
of the world to-day is fellowship. Unless 
civilization is to perish, we must find some way 
of rising above the animosities that set class 
against class, nation against nation. We must 
feel humanity to be one in a deeper way than we 
have ever done before. We want something 
more than the mere herd-consciousness that 
gathers men in crowds—we want a spiritual 
unity that manifests itself in infinite diversity ; 
we want the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. But 
that is not all that we need. The brotherhood 
of man is not enough, unless we know that it 
has its appointed place in an eternal order. We 
want to know that the power of the infinite is 
reaching down into the world of men, that God 
is not only suffering in men, but for them ; that 
human evolution is not a meaningless process, 
but the response to a Divine vocation. We 
want the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
even that is not enough. Does the love that 
seems to be reaching down to us correspond to 
any reality in the eternal world? Or is there a 
centre of indifference beyond the grace? We 
want the love of God. Three Persons in one 
Godhead—let us rather say three ways in which 
the one God touches the life of men. It was 
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not the threefoldness of the nature of God that 
it was the chief purpose of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity to assert, but rather the essential 
oneness of God. Christianity was in danger of 
becoming a subtler form of polytheism, with its 
created gods, and the unknown power behind 
them. And this would have meant that the 
idea of God would have lost all moral signifi- 
cance and value. But if the grace, the love, 
and the fellowship are forms of expression of 
one great truth, the one God is revealed to us in 
three modes of being, permanent aspects of the 
Infinite Life. We reach up to the love, we give 
thanks for the grace, we abide in the fellowship, 
and life’s perplexities find their solution in Him. 


O Mystery of love ! 

O Trinity divine ! 

We lift our eyes to Thine ; 

We dare to come to Thee. 

There is no separation : lo! we see 

The risen Son, 

Who, being very Man, the paths of manhood 
trod, 

Is very God— 

In glorious union with our Father, God 

And the Eternal Spirit, One ! + 


The Fellowship of the Spirit 
2 Cor. xiii. 14.—* The communion of the Holy Ghost.’ 


Tae Church in the course of its year keeps two 
birthdays. The first on Christmas Day, the 
birthday of our Lord Jesus Christ. We watch 
His progress from Christmas Day, through the 
dark valley of humiliation, and failure, and 
death, through the glory of the Resurrection up 
to the throne of God. It is the end, the con- 
summation. But, no. As it is presented to us 
in the New Testament it is but the beginning. 
There is another birthday. It is the day of 
Pentecost, the birthday of the Church ; for the 
work of Jesus Christ was not completed, but 
begun at His Ascension. It is only for a few 
days that He is hidden from our view, and 
the heavens open again around the descending 
Spirit, and that Spirit comes from the uplifted 
and glorified Manhood of Jesus Christ to con- 
stitute the Church through which He is to 
accomplish His mission in the world. He came 
down to constitute a fellowship of the Spirit. 
1 Edith H. Divall. 


We have this great conception here in St 
Paul’s Trinitarian Benediction. What we see 
clearly first of all is that the fellowship implies 
two things, not one. There is no such thing as 
fellowship of believers among themselves apart 
from the fellowship of their separate souls with 
God; and there is no fellowship with God 
which does not produce as its primary and 
characteristic result a living fellowship with 
men. 


1. Let us think first of the Christian fellowship 
in the world.—It is an extraordinarily vital and 
impressive thing—the Christian fellowship that 
meets us in the pages of the New Testament. 
Here we have Saul of Tarsus, haughty Pharisee, 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, who took care that 
everybody should know it, sharing his deepest 
intimacies with poor illiterate slaves from Greek 
slums, barbarians, he would once have called 
them, Scythians, miserable outsiders—yet now 
miraculously his brothers. Here we have a 
Christian love-feast in the catacombs, and a 
Roman lady, with imperial blood in her veins, 
a kinswoman of the Cesars, taking the cup from 
the hand of a nameless waif of the streets, and 
both of them feeling it was the most natural 
thing in the world to do, for there was a love 
deeper than sisterhood between them now. 
Only one thing explains it—Christ. 

It was an amazing thing, that early fellow- 
ship; and it meant everything to those who 
shared it. When they met temptation out in 
the world the fellowship was an unseen rein- 
forcing host, backing them up, steadying them, 
putting them on their honour, giving them 
victory. Young converts coming into the 
fellowship out of heathenism found that in the 
testing days after their conversion, when the 
first glow had passed and the old environment 
was trying to drag them down again, it was the 
fellowship that held them up. Not that these 
early Christians were always talking about their 
fellowship. They never tried to organize it in 
a semi-professional way, saying, ‘ It is our duty 
as Christians to be brotherly: let us start a 
meeting to promote brotherhood.’ That would 
have seemed to them utterly trivial and fool- 
ish. Their fellowship was this—that they were 
sharing together the very life of Jesus. And 
the trouble with us to-day is that far too often 
we have tried to run a superhuman fellowship 
on a human basis. And it can’t be done. We 
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have tried to organize and mechanize and work 
the thing up, not seeing that the fellowship of 
the Church is going to be just as limited, just 
as disruptive, just as much at the mercy of 
temperament and frail human nature as all the 
other fellowships of this world—unless it is true 
to its 6wn supernatural origin, and builds on 
an experience of Christ. 

That fellowship of the Spirit in the New 
Testament never thought of it as if it were an 
end in itself. It never became esoteric, for it 
was the Body of Christ, existing for Christ’s 
purposes in the world. It never sang, as alas! 
its successors of a later day have sometimes 
sung : 


We are a garden walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground ; 
A little spot enclosed by grace 

Out of the world’s wide wilderness. 


There was far more of John Masefield’s Saul 
Kane about it: 


I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth. 


It was always drawing others to itself. 
Always it was self-propagating. Every member 
of that early fellowship knew himself to be a 
herald. He knew that that was the condition 
on which his own place in it depended. 
Have we ever fully realized that the very life 
of the fellowship to-day depends on each 
member of it being (to use the language of 
electricity) a Christ-conductor? ‘ Your brain,’ 
an old schoolmaster of Ernest Raymond’s used 
to say to his class, “ shouldn’t be a cold-storage 
chamber, but a power-house.’ That is even 
truer of the soul than of the brain. Our soul 
is not to be a cold-storage chamber where our 
personal religion is stocked and hidden away, 
but a power-house, sending out into the world 
the light and warmth and radiance of the 
Christ. That is what God wants to-day—not 
apologists arguing for Him, but heralds pro- 
claiming Him. Thomas Carlyle, speaking of 
his French Revolution, once said: ‘This I 
could tell the world: you have not had for 
a hundred years any book that comes more 
direct and flamingly from the heart of a living 
man.’ That is how our witness as members of 
the fellowship ought to come, direct and flaming 
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from the heart. And even if we cannot tell it 
out, we can at least live it out, and so share it 
with the world. The cry raised by the world’s 
great Christ to-day is: Live Me, do not debate 
about Me, do not even argue for Me, but live 
Me! That is what the fellowship is for—to be 
out in the world living Christ, scattering the 
glory, heralding the Lord. And it is the very 
death of the fellowship if it fails its Master here. 

§{ When Lord Irwin, the great Christian 
Viceroy, said to me at the close of an interview : 
“I may not see you out here again, but I would 
like you to know that you and I are working 
for the same purposes,’ he meant that he had 
the same sense of commission as I, a missionary, 
had, and that he was using the office of Viceroy, 
with all its perplexities and responsibilities, as 
a means of letting his Christian life shine. And 
it did.t 


2. Let us turn now to the other side—the 
fellowship of the separate soul with God.—Behind 
that wonderful Christian fellowship that burned 
and glowed in the early Church there lay a 
direct individual fellowship with God, a per- 
sonal experience of the Holy Spirit. In other 
words, behind it was Pentecost. Now we have 
been told scores of times in these recent years 
—and certainly it is true—that to recapture 
Pentecost is the prime need of the Church 


to-day, and the big question for many minds | 


is—What was it that really happened there ? 
That something happened, something tremend- 
ous and revolutionary, is clear. There rings 
out in the lives of these followers of Christ a 
note which had not been there before. In a 
single moment, the human fumbling and fal- 
tering which had so often come between these 
men and Jesus is all finished; and from this 
point we get the throb and beat of the march 
of men whose heads are up, who are utterly 
sure of themselves because they are utterly 
sure of God. Everybody is agreed that, at 
this definite point and on this definite day of 
history, something happened that saved Christi- 
anity for the world. But what was it? What 
does Pentecost really mean ? 

There are two simple but decisive things that 
we might notice about the men who got the 
experience. 

(1) They were expectant men.—That is to say, 
Pentecost did not happen in a vacuum. It 

1E. Stanley Jones. 
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happened in an atmosphere where faith and 
eagerness had prepared the way. It came to 
men who were taking time to listen for God. 
And there will never be a Pentecost without 
that—either for the individual or for the 
Church. We complain sometimes that we have 
never had much in the way of definite spiritual 
experience, and perhaps we even come to think 
that we were not meant for it. But we cannot 
believe the New Testament and the Christ of 
the New Testament, and not believe that we 
are. But it is the listless, bored, apathetic, 
non-expectant attitude that baulks God all 
along the line. If we finish up the day, for 
instance, with a prayer because it is a habit, 
a custom, nothing more, we are taking the 
channel between God and ourselves that Jesus 
Christ has dug with His own hands, and block- 
ing it. But if we can offer to God a prayer 
electrically charged with faith, if in the silence 
we are really listening for God, then God will 
speak indeed. It is the expectant heart to 
which the Holy Spirit comes. 

(2) The other simple but decisive thing about 
these men who first got the great experience 
was this. They were Christ-surrendered men.— 
Every one of them had given himself to Christ 
up to the hilt, and was ready to go anywhere, 
do anything, at Christ’s command. So we 
cannot look for their spiritual experience unless 
we too have taken the circle of our life and 
lifted it up bodily off the centre called self, and 
set it down and rooted it on the centre called 
Jesus. Pentecost is God’s answer to a soul’s 
surrender to Jesus: it comes after the sur- 
render, not before. But our trouble is that we 
want God’s Spirit, without God’s conditions. 
How often it happens, for instance, that when 
some great moral issue is raised—it may be in 
the world at large, or it may be in our own 
secret life—that we argue, and go on arguing, 
the matter! It is so pitifully easy to give 
God a half-obedience, a second-best religion— 
not the kind of thing that that great soul 
Temple Gairdner was urging when he said 
about temptation: ‘Take it out into the 
desert with Christ and throttle it!’ In these 
recent years we have been contenting ourselves 
far too much with a merely friendly and appeal- 
ing Jesus, instead of a strong, imperial, com- 
manding Jesus; and with a gospel of good 
fellowship and camaraderie, instead of a gospel 
of downright obedience. We sometimes see, 


when any prominent man of letters or man of 
science writes an article in which he speaks 
approvingly about Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Christian religion, that there are crowds of 
Christians ready to applaud it as much as to 
say, ‘ How gratified Jesus must be!’ That is 
all wrong. It is a travesty of the truth. 
Christianity is not complimenting Christ as 
genius, or artist, or poet, or teacher, or social 
reformer, or anything else whatever: it is 
bowing to Christ as Commander. It is being 
ready to make His will our law, His command 
our joy, and His hardest marching-orders the 
music of our life. This is the crux of the 
matter. Pentecost is God’s answer to men’s 
obedience to His Son. The Spirit comes to 
those, and to those alone, who can say to Christ 
such words as Robert Herrick three hundred 
years ago said to his Anthea : 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for Thee. 


3. The heart of the Pentecostal experience 
was power—a power that shook them to the 
very depths of their souls, and then sent them 
out to shake the earth. The fellowship of the 
Spirit is power on certain different levels. It 
is power on the physical level. Look at the 
men of the New Testament. Quite apart from 
their spiritual force, they were physically twice 
the men they had been before, tingling with 
an energy and a verve which they themselves 
formerly would not have believed possible, and 
carrying things through triumphantly which 
would once have broken them. For a spiritual 
experience exhilarates a man’s very body. The 
idea that to be religious is to have a cramped 
and weakly life is the stupidest heresy ever 
invented, so stupid as to be mere rubbish. It 
is power also on the mental level. It is possible 
to make far too much of the illiterate character 
of the early Church. In point of fact, that 
Church had in its membership some of the best 
brains of the ancient world. And what a power 
of initiative they had, what a sureness of touch, 
what a keen eye for essentials, what a direct- 
ness of decision! The world has never seen 
anything like it. It is power on the moral 
level. Look at those men again. Many of 
them had spent half a lifetime at the beck 
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and call of devouring, devastating passions ; 
many of them had had wasted, shrivelled, burnt- 
out souls—until Jesus had got hold of them, 
and by a miracle of grace had wrenched them 
clear and set them with their faces to the sky ; 
and now,there they were, walking through cities 
that were living dens of corruption, and yet 
clad in the purity of Christ! And, above all, 
it is power on the spiritual level. What mighty 
missionaries these men of Pentecost were! 
Wherever they went, lives were changed, and 
souls redeemed. It was not anything they said 
that did it: it was the way they lived. They 
had been swept out of all narrowness and 
selfishness into the sheer blaze and glory of 
life ; and the world, looking at them, could 
only say, “ You have been with Jesus! You 
have found the secret. Help us to find it too!’ 

That is meant to be normal Christianity. 
That is the impact our lives might be making 
on the world, if we were really men and women 
of the Spirit. Is there something still impeding 
that? Something unsubdued to Christ and 
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therefore spoiling all our Christian witness ? 
Our Lord is summoning us to Him, one by one 
He is looking us full in the face. Can we still 
hold something back? Must we not give our- 
selves to Him without reserve ? 

4] There was a day in Napoleon’s life when dis- 
affection and mutiny had broken out among the 
men of the Old Guard, and the risk was great. 
But Napoleon knew how to meet it. He sat 
alone in a little room in his palace, a room which 
had two large apartments opening off it to 
right and left; and in the hall to the left the 
members of the Guard were assembled. Hach 
man was summoned alone to Napoleon, and as 
he entered the door was shut. Not a word was 
spoken ; but Napoleon clasped the man’s hand 
and looked him full in the face. Then each 
passed out again by the door on the right, until 
the whole of the Guard, one by one, had passed 
through. And when all had passed, the dis-, 
affection and the mutiny were over. The silent 
look and the handclasp had done their work : 
every man of them was Napoleon’s now. 
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